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FOREWORD 

Kink  Book,  Vol,  V,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  Questions  and  Answers  Department  of  TEX- 
TILE WORLD.  It  is  made  up  of  kinks,  formulas,  recipes, 
tables  and  other  information  supplied  to  readers  during  1921, 
and  represents  the  final  sifting  out  of  the  thousands  of  ques- 
tions received  by  the  editors  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
preserve  in  handy  form  hard-to-get  information  on  prob- 
lems that  are  of  general  interest. 

The  carefully  prepared  index  following  the  questions  and 
answers  enables  reference  to  be  made  to  subjects  without 
loss  of  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  prices,  where  given, 
are  those  prevailing  in  1921. 

With  the  new  demands  of  the  market  and  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  textile  industry,  new  problems  are  constantly 
coming  up  for  solution  and  the  editors  of  TEXTILE 
WORLD  cordially  invite  subscribers  to  make  use  of  our 
columns  and   facilities    for  getting  information. 

Acknowledgement  is  made  of  our  indebtedness  to  prac- 
tical manufacturers,  superintendents,  overseers  and  experts 
in  mechanical  and  chemical  lines  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume. 
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Tensile  Strength  Tests  for  Hosiery 

We  have  in  the  past  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
on  account  of  tendered  merchandise,  and  find  that  no  two 
authorities  agree  on  the  same  point.  We  are  sending  you 
under  separate  cover  stockings  dyed  by  the  aniline  method 
and  according  to  our  testing  machine  these  test  from  80  to 
100.  Some  mills  claim  that  this  class  of  merchandise,  a 
300-needle  combed  peeler,  should  test  from  100  to  110,  so 
any  assistance  you  can  give  us  will  be  appreciated. 

Another  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  when  merchandise 
is  tested  by  tearing  with  the  hands,  one  dye  man  will 
double  the  fabric  and  the  other  will  endeavor  to  tear  it 
single.  Which  is  correct?  We  maintain  that  the  single 
strength  fabric  is  the  test  and  in  support  of  our  argument 
will  state  that  children  in  putting  on  stockings  do  not  pull 
on  the  two  thicknesses  of  fabric,  but  only  the  one.     (4312) 

This  question  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  come 
to  our  attention  recently.  It  brings  up  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  as  yet  no  standards  for  guidance.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  test  a  doubled  fabric  correctly  be- 
cause one  thickness  would  be  under  greater  strain  than  the 
other  and  would  tear  or  break  first,  thus  giving  a  random 
result.  As  to  testing  methods  and  machinery  we  are  in- 
debted to  Henry  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a 
letter  which  covers  the  question  most  thoroughly  and  from 
which   we   quote   the    salient   points : 

"By  far  the  best  way  to  test  knitted  fabrics  is  to  test  the 
yarn  before  it  is  knitted.  Of  course  that  is  not  always 
practical,  and  it  is  oftentimes  advisable  to  test  the  fabric. 
The  burst  test  is  used  on  this  fabric  as  on  other  classes  of 
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work,  but  while  it  has  some  good  features  it  produces  a 
split  rather  than  a  break  and  we  believe  it  is  objectionable 
because  of  this  feature.  The  tensile  test  on  any  class  of 
goods  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory,  as  by  this  method 
strength  both  ways  can  be  obtained  and  there  is  no  test 
which  can  average  in  one  operation  these  two  widely  dif- 
ferent characteristics,  which  are  usually  present  in  all 
knitted   fabrics. 

"Knitted  fabric  is  probably  the  most  difficult  cloth  to  test 
properly,  and  in  many  instances  the  elasticity  is  more  of 
a  consideration  than  the  strength,  particularly  in  hosiery. 
There  are  some  queer  things  that  come  up  in  comparison 
of  results  of  tests  on  knitted  fabrics,  due  to  the  way  the 
operator  handles  the  sample  in  placing  it  in  the  testing 
machine.  Each  person  testing  should  compare  methods  as 
well  as  the  dial  reading.  This  seems  to  be  the  main 
trouble  with  testing  today,  as  there  are  really  no  standard 
methods,  and  each  man  has  his  own  preference  for  the  cus- 
tomary tests,  and  then  quotes  the  machine  reading  without 
any  reference  as  to  method,  atmospheric  conditions,  speed 
of  pull  on  the  machine,  etc.  The  lack  of  any  standard 
leaves  the  question  of  tensile  strength  of  hosiery  a  great 
deal  of  an  open  question   today." 

The  standardization  of  methods  for  testing  knitted  fabrics 
is  so  important  that  we  believe  it  should  be  taken  up  at 
once  by  the  manufacturers'  associations,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  the  textile  committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials.  It  is  our  opinion  that  tests 
for  strength  should  be  made  lengthwise  of  the  stocking 
only,  and  tests  for  elasticity  crosswise  only. 

Scouring  and  Fulling  Soaps  for  Cassimeres 

We  are  manufacturing  12-ounce  cassimeres  made  from 
one-half  blood  wool,  and  30-ounce  overcoatings  made  from 
three-eighths  blood  wool.  We  have  several  different  opin- 
ions as  to  which  is  the  best  grade  of  soap  suitable  for 
scouring  these  two  classes  of  goods.  Will^  you  be  kind 
enough  to  write  us  your  idea  on  the  subject?  At  the 
present  time  we  are  using  red  oil  soap  with  50  per  cent, 
soda  ash  for  our  fulling.  The  soap  contains  53  per  cent, 
red  oil,  10  per  cent,  cocoanut  oil,  23  per  cent,  water. 

(4020) 

The  best  soap  for  any  work  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  material  used   in  the  goods. 
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There  is  probably  no  soap  that  is  best  for  all  classes  of 
work.  Neither  can  any  exact  formula  be  given  on  the 
amount  of  soap  required,  as  this  depends  largely  upon  the 
particular  character  of  the  work  being  done  in  any  mill. 

A  successful  finisher  in  a  large  fancy  wool  goods  mill  uses 
the  following :  Fulling  soap  for  cassimeres  from  15  to  32 
ounces  per  yard : 

170  lbs.    palm    oil    soap. 
50  lbs.    soda    ash. 
500  gals,  water. 
As  a  scouring  soap  for  the  same  goods,  he  uses 
90  lbs.   palm   oil   soap. 
32  lbs.   soda  ash. 
25  lbs.  sal  soda. 
300  gals,  water. 

For,  say,  220  pounds  of  cloth  start  with  4  pailfuls  mixed 
in  a  barrel  of  hand  warm  water.  Let  the  goods  run  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  run  off  the  suds  and  dirt,  and  give 
another  light  bath  of  soap.  Then  run  for  30  minutes  with 
plenty  of  warm  water.  Then  run  off  40  minutes  with  cold 
water,  but  always  run  with  warm  water  previously  to  draw 
out  the  soap. 

Conditioning  Skein  Yarn 

What  is  the  best  way  to  condition  skein  yarn  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  not  have  a  musty  smell  after  being 
cased  up  for  two  or  three  weeks?  Any  information  in 
regard  to  the  same  will  be  appreciated.  (4035) 

The  musty  smell  referred  to  may  have  several  different 
sources  of  origin.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  indicative  that 
conditions  for  the  production  of  mildew  are  present,  should 
temperature  and  sufficient  length  of  time  be  allowed  to  bring 
about  the  effect.  It  is  not  necessarily  due  to  excessive 
moisture  as  commonly  supposed,  although  this  may  be  a 
contributing   cause. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  yarn  is  single  or  two-ply  and 
whether  it  is  in  a  dyed  or  gray  state  at  the  time  of  packing. 
The  proper  method  of  applying  the  moisture  for  standard 
conditions  of  moisture  content  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  method  of  shipment. 

Were  these  conditions  known  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  prescribe  methods  of  conditioning,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly harmless,   as   well  as   effective.     Is   is    not   impossible 
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that  you  may  be  using  a  kind  of  case  which  is  itself  a 
germ  bearer  for  musty  mildew  growths.  It  may  also  be 
possible  that  your  storage  space  before  packing  is  contam- 
inated with  musty  and  mildew  germs.  If  so,  before  any 
permanent  cure  can  be  established,  it  will  require  rigid 
cleansing  efforts  with  soap  and  water,  shellac  and  white- 
wash. There  is  no  place  about  a  mill  more  important  to 
keep   sweet  and   clean   than   a   storage   basement. 

In  the  April,  1914,  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  there  is  an  article  by  William  D. 
Hartshorne  giving  the  kind  of  information  as  applied  to 
worsted  that  you  probably  require. 

Ventilation  of  Spinning  Room 

How  can  I  get  ventilation  in  a  room  doing  Bradford 
worsted  spinning?  I  am  making  a  rough  sketch  of  it  so 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  conditions.  You  will 
notice  I  have  all  the  spinning  frames  in  line  by  the  win- 
dow, and  as  the  center  part  of  this  room  is  very  close  I 
had  a  fan  put  in  about  70  feet  from  the  Southv/est  end 
to  give  more  ventilation  at  that  end.  But  it  is  not  satis- 
factory though  it  helped  out  some.  I  got  one  fan  near  a 
window  by  the  East  side,  but  I  do  not  get  any  better 
results  now.  This  mill  has  a  wool  v/asher  by  the  window 
and  the  steam  will  flow  in  by  the  open  window.  This 
room  is  175  feet  long  by  134  feet  wide,  and  has  windows 
on  three  sides.  Anything  that  will  help  to  get  more  air  or 
light  for  this  room  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  about.     (4178) 

Our  interpretation  of  the  inquirer's  sketch  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  best  way  to  ventilate 
this  room  would  be  by  forcing  air  into  it  by  a  fan.  Some 
mills  install  ducts  in  each  corner  and  the  air  is  dis- 
charged through  these  into  the  room.  In  summer  the  air  is 
drawn  direct  from  the  outside  and  in  winter  the  air  is 
drawn  through  steam  coils  and  is  heated.  Ducts  are  some- 
times run  down  the  rooms  with  openings  at  intervals  and 
fresh  air  is  put  into  the  room  by  this  means.  The  fans 
mentioned  in  the  inquiry  would  only  affect  a  small  area.  If 
windows  can  be  put  in  on  the  end  they  would  help  ma- 
terially to   ventilate  this   room. 

In  regard  to  getting  light  into  the  room  the  upper  sash 
should  be  glazed  with  horizontal  ribbed  glass.  This  type 
will  carry  the  light  much  further  into  the  room.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  should  also  be  kept  white  with  a  good  grade   of 
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mill  white  paint.  The  room  is  wide  and  for  light  to  pene- 
trate to  the  center  should  be  high  studded,  16  to  18  feet. 
If  the  spinning  is  done  on  the  top  floor  a  monitor  could  be 
put  in  with  ventilators  and  this  would  increase  the  light  and 
ventilation   considerably. 


If  forced  ventilation  were  installed  and  new  lights  put  in 
the  top  sash  the  windows  where  the  steam  comes  in  could 
be  closed.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  wool  washer  can 
be  collected  by  means  of  a  hood,  and  this  ^^r^^e  blown 
out  through  a   duct   on   the   south   side  '  '  i?  % 
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Loom  Setting  for  Denim  Weaving 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most 
correct  setting  of  a  loom  weaving  a  three-harness  twill, 
blue  warp  and  white  filling,  so  as  to  throw  as  much  filling 
as  possible  on  the  back  or  under  side  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  warp  to  the  top  or  front  side  of  the  cloth.  In  other 
words,  I  want  the  filling  of  the  sample  enclosed  to  show 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  face  of  the  goods.  (4164) 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  cover  the  white  filling  in  the 
denim  sample  submitted.  This  is  a  light  denim  and  there 
are  not  enough  warp  threads  to  the  inch  for  good  covering 
purposes.  While  the  warp  yarn  is  heavy  the  sley  is  none 
too  heavy;  68- warp  threads  per  inch  does  not  have  much 
covering  capacity  even  though  the  warp  yarn  is  around  9s 
or  10s.  The  filling  also  is  heavy,  about  12s.  When  the  pick 
is  being  beaten  up  this  filling  has  to  be  interlaced  with 
every  third  thread. 

Not  much  can  be  gained  by  any  setting  of  the  loom,  al- 
though it  is  good  practice  to  raise  the  whip  roll  slightly; 
that  is,  have  the  whip  roll  a  little  higher  than  the  breast 
beam,  and  then  set  the  time  of  the  shed  a  little  late.  The 
first  setting  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  top  shed  ends 
loose,  and  in  this  manner  the  ends  will  weave  into  the 
cloth  and  spread.  The  second  setting  will  not  have  such 
a  tendency  to  push  the  threads  apart  when  the  pick  is  being 
placed,  because  the  pick  of  filling  will  have  to  be  pushed 
but  a  short  distance  before  it  reaches  the  fell  of  the  cloth. 

A  great  deal  more  can  be  gained  by  correct  reeding  of  the 
warp  ends.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  reed  wires  there  are 
between  threads  the  more  the  threads  will  be  forced  apart 
when  the  pick  is  beaten  up  to  the  fell  of  the  cloth.  The 
inquirer  does  not  say  how  many  ends  per  dent  there  are  in 
the  reed.  He  should  experiment  with  3,  4  and  even  5  ends 
per  dent.  The  wise  man  will  do  all  kinds  of  unconventional 
things  in  order  to  get  results.  This  kind  of  experimentation 
does  not  cost  anything,  and  quite  often  gives  pleasing  re- 
sults. The  more  ends  per  dent  the  more  chance  the  warp 
yarn  will  have  to  roll. 

Polishing  Wheels  for  Cord 

Could  you  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  what 
kind  of  polishing  wheels  are  used  for  polishing  cord? 

(4155) 
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After  the  twine  or  cord  is  impregnated  with  the  desired 
composition,  it  is  passed  over  grooved  friction  rollers  that 
revolve  at  a  greater  speed  than  that  of  the  cord.  These 
rollers  are  usually  made  of  steel. 


Carbonizing  with  Chloride  of  Aluminum 

I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  tell  me  the  cor- 
rect proportion  of  muriatic  acid  to  chloride  of  alimiinum 
that  is  used  in  carbonizing  wool.  I  may  say  that  nearly 
every  factory  uses  a  different  proportion,  although  all  of 
them  maintain  around  8  degrees  Be.  (4019) 

The  usual  strength  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum 
for  carbonizing  is  from  8  to  10  degrees  Tw.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  add  to  such  a  solution  any  muriatic  acid, 
for  the  reason  that  during  the  drying  and  baking,  the 
aluminum  chloride  breaks  up,  releasing  muriatic  acid  in 
gas   form  which  at  once  "carbonizes"  the  burrs.  * 

Chloride  of  aluminum,  however,  is  a  rather  unstable  body 
and  in  presence  of  substances  of  an  alkaline  character  is 
easily  decomposed.  This  probably  is  the  reason  why  in 
practice  some  carbonizers  add  small  quantities  of  muriatic 
acid  to  the  solution.  Where  this  compound  is  used  in  the 
carbonization  of  white  woolen  rags  deterioration  sets  in 
quite  rapidly,  owing  to  the  carrying  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  carbonizing  vat.  The  makers  of  this  chemical 
usually  supply  a  stabilizing  compound  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation.  The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum, 
and  the  muriatic  acid  where  used  has  probably  this  primary 
effect  in  view. 

Knitted  Shoe  Lacing 

You  will  kindly  find  enclosed  a  small  sample  of  knitted 
shoe  lacing  which  was  recently  submitted  to  me  with  the 
idea  of  purchasing  some  of  the  machinery  to  make  same. 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  knitting  industry  and 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  whether  or 
not  this  has  ever  been  applied  before,  and  if  so  by  whom 
and  what  machinery  manufacturers  build  this  equipment. 

(4022) 

The  sample  is  without  doubt  a  knitted  fabric  made  on  a 
two-feed  machine.  However,  we  have  never  seen  a  machine 
small    enough    to    make    a    piece    of    fabric    like    the    sample. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  machine  builders  should  not  have 
built  such  a  machine,  but  if  this  has  been  done  in  the 
United   States  it  has  not  come  to  our  attention. 

Serisizing  Cotton  Yarn 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  a  process 
of  finishing  yarn  called  *'Sercerizing?"  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  spelled  with  an  "s"  or  a  "c,"  but  I  have 
heard  that  a  new  process  has  been  developed  similar  to 
mercerizing,  which  gives  a  higher  luster  and  finer  finish  to 
cotton  yarn  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  process 
of  skein  or  warp  mercerizing.  As  mercerizers,  we  are 
interested  in  keeping  up  with  all  such  developments  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  if  you  have  heard  any- 
thing of  this  process  or  can  tell  us  where  we  might  get 
more  detailed  information.  (4349) 

The  process  of  serisizing,  which  this  correspondent  prob- 
ably refers  to,  is  based  upon  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  silk  to  the  surface  of  a  cotton  thread,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  sizing  compound  would  be,  only  of  a  consider- 
ably thinner  consistency.  Silk  is  soluble  in  alkalies  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  when  so  dissolved  is  readily  thrown 
out  of  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  When  such  a 
solution  has  been  applied  to  a  cotton  thread,  and  the  thread 
afterwards  passed  through  a  weak  acid  bath,  the  sericin 
of  the  silk  is  deposited  upon  the  fibres  in  an  insoluble  form 
which  then  permits  the  cotton  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

We  have  not  seen  specimens  of  cotton  so  treated,  but  it  is 
not  doubted  that  the  process  may  have  some  merit.  It 
does  seem  doubtful,  however,  that  such  a  process  could 
impart  to  the  cotton  a  luster  that  exceeds  mercerizing.  Be- 
sides, depositing  a  lustering  compound  on  the  surface  of 
threads  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  luster  that  is  a  part  of 
the  fibre. 

Bleaching  Cotton  Waste 

We  are  again  asking  a  favor,  due  to  your  courtesy  in 
the  past.  In  separate  packages  you  will  find  sample  No.  1, 
''Napper  waste";  sample  No.  2,  "Sweepings  from  spinning 
and  weaving  rooms" ;  and  sample  No.  3,  "Bleached  waste." 
We  expect  to  bleach  material  like  Nos.  1  and  2;  there- 
fore would  like  to  have  any  information  you  may  be  able 
to  give  us  so  as  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  product  compar- 
ing in  quality  of  color,  etc.,  to  No.  3. 
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The  answering  of  the  following  questions  would  tend  to 
help  us  in  starting  this  work: 

1.  Volume  of  water  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

2.  Per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

3.  Per  cent,  of  soda  ash  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

4.  Per  cent,  of  kier  oil  to  100  pounds  of  material  (if 
necessary). 

5.  Temperature  or  pressure  at  which  it  is  boiled. 

6.  Time  of  boil. 

7.  Strength   of    acid    used    to    sour. 

8.  Kind  of  acid  used. 

9.  Time  of  contact  of  acid. 

10.  Strength  of  bleach  solution. 

11.  Kind  of  bleach  solution   (namely,  calcium  or  soda). 

12.  Time  of  contact  of  bleach  solution. 

13.  Kind  of  bluing  used  in  tinting  waste  in  final  wash. 

14.  Any  other  points  overlooked  in  above  questions  would 
be  appreciated.  (4078) 

1.  The  volume  of  water  used  in  bleaching  any  kind  of 
cotton  is  usually  figured  at  a  minimum  of  2500  gallons  to 
100  pounds  of  material.  It  would  possibly  be  safer  to  say 
not  less  than  3000  gallons  to  100  pounds  of  material. 

2.  It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  the  results  required  by 
bleaching  the  goods  with  one  boil.  If  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  after  experimenting  would  recommend  the  use  of  2>^ 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  in  the  kier,  that  is 
2^  or  3  pounds  of  solid  74  to  Id  per  cent,  commercial 
caustic  soda  to  100  pounds  of  waste. 

3.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  soda  ash  unless  it  is 
found  necessary  to  boil  the  material  a  second  time.  If  such 
a  procedure  is  necessary,  would  recommend  using  in  the 
second  boiling  soda  ash  only;  about  2^  pounds  of  soda  ash 
to  every   100  pounds   of   material. 

4.  The  bleaching  or  kier  oil  is  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  will  help  the  cleansing 
and  softening  of  material  as  well  as  aid  the  penetration 
by  liquor.  It  is  customary  to  use  about  1  per  cent,  or  one 
pound  of  oil  to  100  pounds  of  goods  along  with  either  the 
caustic  soda  or  the  soda  ash. 

5.  Kiers  are  used  as  a  rule  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
steam  pressure. 

6.  The  average  time  of  each  boil  would  be  eight  to  ten 
hours. 

7.  The  strength  of  the  acid  for  souring  the  goods  is  1^4 
to  \y,  Tw. 
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8.  The  kind  of  acid  is  sulphuric,  commercially  known  as 
oil  of  vitriol. 

9.  Time  of  contact  of  acid  is  usually  sufficient  at  30  to 
45  minutes. 

10.  Strength  of  bleach  solution  is  usually  ^  to  1  degree 
Tw. 

11.  Type  of  bleach  solution  used  would  be  generally  one 
of  the  types  of  calcium  chloride,  commonly  known  as 
bleaching  powder   or   chemic    (chloride  of   lime). 

12.  The  whitening  or  bleaching  effect  of  bleach  solution 
may  require  anywhere  from  IJ/2  to  4  hours,  depending  on 
the  success  obtained  in  cleansing  the  material  in  the  kier, 
but  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  boil  the  goods  twice,  would 
recommend  using  the  bleaching  solution  in  a  weaker  form, 
possibly  Yi  degree  Tw.,  and  treatment  of  not  more  than 
15^   hours  after  each  boil. 

13.  Tinting  blue  for  obtaining  good  color  on  the  waste 
can  be  purchased  from  advertisers  whose  announcements 
will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages   of  Textile  World. 

14.  It  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  furnish  any  set 
formulas  for  treatment  of  the  material  mentioned,  and  the 
inquirer  will  have  to  govern  himself  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  results  obtained  from  experiments  in  line  with  the 
above  details.  There  is,  however  one  set  rule  which  can 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  as  being  a  positive  fact, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  not  policy  to  use  more  than  3  per  cent., 
that  is,  3  pounds  of  alkali,  either  soda  ash  or  caustic  soda, 
to  100  pounds  of  material,  in  charging  kier  for  boiling. 

Also  as  to  the  question  of  water,  if  available  from  a 
natural  source,  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  water  for 
washing  purposes  is  in  the  long  run  more  safely  used  and 
possibly  would  get  a  better  product. 

Equipment  for  Worsted  Yarn  Mill 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  what  in  your  opin- 
ion constitutes  a  well  balanced  up-to-date  machinery  layout 
for  a  complete  worsted  yarn  mill  (Bradford  system)  to 
take  care  of  3,500  pounds  clean  wool  per  day  on  2/40s  one- 
half  blood;  approximately  2,000  pounds  of  this  amount  per 
day  to  be  slub  or  top  dyed  from  single  combed  white  top 
and  recombed  after  dyeing;  the  balance  to  be  made  into 
2/40s  white  yarn;   a  large  percentage  of  the  colored  work 
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to  be  in  lots  ranging  from  200  to  500  pounds  each;  entire 
production  of  2/40s  white  and  colored  to  be  delivered  on  40 
end  dresser  spools;  average  twist  in  the  spinning  16  turns 
figured,  and  20  turns  figured  in  the  twisting.  (4069) 

In  replying  to  the  above  question  the  figures  given  must 
be  taken  as  approximate  and  are  made  out  for  good,  shafty, 
well-tearing  sorts.  To  deal  with  the  poorer  tender  qual- 
ities, one  extra  card,  also  an  extra  comb  may  be  required, 
and  they  will  also  make  up  for  stoppages  for  cleaning  and 
repairs. 

The  calculations  are  based  on  an  eight-hour  working  day, 
cards  48  inches  on  the  wire,  4- foot  Noble  combs  making 
three  and  a  quarter  revolutions  per  minute,  with  stock  tear- 
ing 6  to  1. 

Plant  required 

1  three-bowl  washing  or  scouring   machine. 
13  cards — output   average   270   pounds   each   per   day. 

1  grinding  frame,  with  rack   for  spare  rollers, 

2  double  backwashing  machines,  5  drying  cylinders  in  each, 
and  double-headed  gill  boxes.  One  of  these  should  have 
spare  set  of  fine  pinned  fallers,  say,  18  pins  per  inch,  for 
use  when  backwash  is  used  as  second  finisher. 

4  first  gill  boxes,  pinned   12  per  inch,  preparing  for  combs. 
4  second    gill    boxes,    pinned    14    per    inch,    preparing    for 
combs, 

2  punch  boxes. 

12  Noble  combs.     Turn   out  about  230  pounds  of   top   each, 

per  day. 

8  first    finishing    boxes. 

8  second  finishing  boxes. 
This  layout  is  calculated  for  backwashing  all  stock  before 
combing.  If  the  stock  is  to  be  dry  combed — i.  e,,  taken 
from  cards  to  combs  before  backwashing,  the  stock  will  only 
require  to  be  put  through  one  gill  box  after  leaving  card, 
then  direct  to  punch  box.  After  leaving  comb,  the  slivers 
go  through  one  finisher,  then  to  fine  pinned  backwash;  after 
passing  through  which,  the  stock  is  in  top  ready  for  going 
direct  to  drawing.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  stock  that  has 
not  to  be  dyed.  The  stock  that  is  for  dyeing  can,  after 
leaving  comb,  be  put  through  one  gill  to  make  it  into  balls 
ready  for  dyer. 
Machinery  required  for  dealing  with  dyed  slubbing : 

3  strong  breaking-up   gills,  half-inch   fallers,   pinned   6  to   8 
pins  per  inch,  fitted  with  damping  motion, 
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3  first  preparing  gills. 

3  second   preparing  gills. 
1  punch  box. 

7  Noble  combs,  output  about  300  pounds  each  per  8  hours. 

4  first  finishers. 

4  second    finishers. 

A  comb  makers'  shop,  with  north  light,  should  be  equipped 
for  repairs  to  circles  and  fallers. 

Plant   required   for  drawing  and   spinning : 
12  sets  of  drawing  each  having : 

1  double-head  gill  box. 

2  two-spindle   gills. 

1  four-spindle    drawing. 
1  six-spindle    weigh    box. 

1  eight-spindle   finisher. 

4  six-spindle  second  finishers. 

2  twenty-four    spindle    reducers. 
6  thirty-spindle    rovers. 

92  spinning  frames. 

56  twisting   frames. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  roller  covering  shop 
fitted  for  dealing  with  both  hard  and  soft  covered  rollers; 
also  a  small  well-equipped  repair  shop  for  dealing  with 
repairs.  A  good  dry  storeroom  for  empties  and  spares, 
and  any  accumulation  of  stock,  would  also  be  found  useful. 

Terms  Used  for  Grades  of  Imported  Cottons 

Kindly  inform  me  through  Question  and  Answer  Depart- 
ment of  Textile  World,  whether  the  Egyptian,  Sea  Island 
and  Peruvian  cottons  used  in  the  United  States  are  graded 
by  the  same  terms  as  American  cotton.  If  not,  will  you 
kindly  state  the  grading  terms  used  for  these  different  cot- 
tons. (4091) 

Different  terms  are  used  for  grades  of  Egyptian,  Sea 
Island  and  Peruvian  cottons  than  are  used  for  ordinary 
American    cottons. 

Egyptian  grades  are:  Fair,  good  fair,  fully  good  fair, 
good,   fine,   extra  fine. 

Peruvian  grades  are :  Middling,  middling  fair,  fair,  good 
fair,  good,  fine,  extra  fine. 

Sea  Island  grades  are:  Medium,  medium  fine,  fine,  extra 
fine,  choice,  extra  choice,  fancy. 

You  will  probably  also  be  interested  in  the  terms  used 
for  American   Egj^ptian  grades.     The  trade   most  commonly 
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refers  to  grades  of  both  Pima  and  Yuma  varieties  as  No.  1, 
No.  2  and  No.  3,  but  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
fancy,    standard,    and   medium,    respectively. 

Equipment  for  Raw  Stock  Dyeing 

We  are  desirous  of  installing  a  small  equipment  for  the 
dyeing  of  raw  stock  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
until  we  see  whether  it  is  a  paying  proposition.  So  long  as 
the  wool  is  dyed  as  level  as  possible  and  suffers  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  process,  we  shall  be  satisfied.  This  stock 
dyeing  equipment  will  be  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
so  the  cheaper  the  installation  is  the  better  we  can  carry  it. 

The  poling  vat  is  the  oldest  type  and,  no  doubt,  the 
cheapest.  Can  you  state  definitely  that  the  stock  comes  out 
evenly  dyed  and  in  good  condition?  We  are  referring  to 
raw  wool  dyeing,  but  a  machine  that  could  handle  sulphur 
colors  on  raw  cotton  as  well  would  be  most  desirable. 

(4093) 

Raw  wool  dyeing  if  carried  out  on  a  simple  and  econom- 
ical plan  will  not  require  any  great  outlay  for  equipment, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  where  a  dyehouse  is  fitted 
with  the  proper  line  of  machines,  the  work  will  be  all  the 
better.  In  the  old  days  before  modern  machines  were 
available,  the  dyers  were  quite  able  to  turn  out  a  good 
quality  of  work,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  dyers  of 
today  cannot  do  the  same. 

Raw  stock  dyeing  can  be  done  economically  so  far  as  the 
initial  cost  of  equipment  is  concerned  by  putting  in  one  or 
more  circular  tubs  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the 
weight  of  batches  it  is  proposed  to  dye.  Each  of  these  tubs 
should  have  a  false  bottom,  consisting  of  a  large  iron  ring 
to  which  is  fastened  a  rope  net.  This  net  is  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  before  dyeing  commences,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  lifting  out  of  the  batch  after  the  dyeing  is 
completed. 

Each  vat  should  be  partially  buried  in  the  ground,  leav- 
ing about  two  feet  projecting  out.  This  will  leave  ample 
room  to  pole  the  wool  during  the  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vats  may  be  built  on  the  ground,  with  a  sort  of 
gallery  around  them  so  as  to  permit  the  workman  to  pole 
from  above. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  when  dyed  "by  hand" 
as  against  the  same  quality  of  wool  when  dyed  in  a 
modern   machine,    it   will   depend   upon   how   much    working 
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the  wool  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  operator.  If  the  wool 
is  overworked  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  stock  to 
show  signs  of  felting.  This  can  also  occur  in  a  modern 
machine  if  care  is  not  taken  to  guard  against  it. 

Regarding  the  evenness  of  the  final  shade,  this  will  de- 
pend upon  just  how  well  the  wool  has  been  scoured  before 
putting  into  the  dye.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
difficult  to  dye  the  tips  of  many  grades  of  wool,  and  this 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  dyeing  was  imperfectly  done. 
This  is  not  so,  since  many  grades  of  wool  will  not  "cover" 
evenly  from  one  end  of  the  fibre  to  the  other;  it  being  a 
property  of  the  wool  and  not  of  either  the  dye  or  the 
process. 

It  is  suggested  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  dye  wool  and 
cotton  in  the  same  vat,  especially  if  the  cotton  is  to  be 
dyed  with  sulphur  dyes.  Cotton  should  be  dyed  with 
sulphur  dyes  in  an  iron  kettle,  in  which  no  brass  or  copper 
fittings   are   placed. 

Loom  Layout  for  Plaid 

We  would  like  to  make  an  all-cotton  black  and  white 
shepherd  plaid,  about  a  i/4-inch  square  in  size,  using  a 
2/30  or  2/40  warp,  on  narrow  looms,  using  4  or  6  har- 
nesses, the  weight  of  goods  to  be  about  4  to  5  ounces. 
Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  to  lay  same 
out  to   manufacture   it.  (4095) 

With  2-30s  yarn  for  both  warp  and  filling,  for  a  finished 
width  of  27^4  to  28  inches,  we  advise  you  to  try  the  follow- 
ing loom  layout:  1792  warp  ends,  30-2  reed,  29  26-30  inches 
wide  inside  of  selvages,  62  picks  per  inch.  Weave  with 
regular  4  harness  common  twill,  2  up   and  2  down. 

For  one-quarter  inch  of  black  and  one-quarter  inch  of 
white,  dress  and  weave  on  the  order  of  16  threads  of 
each  alternately.  There  would  be  32  ends  in  a  pattern  and 
a  convenient  warp  dressing  arrangement  would  be  7  sec- 
tions of  256  ends  to  the  warp  and  8  patterns  to  the  section. 

Bleaching  Cotton  and  Wool  Mixed  Knit  Fabric 

Kindly  give  us  details  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  bleach- 
ing spring  needle  ribbed  knitted  fabrics  made  from  a  batch 
containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  wool  and  66  per  cent,  of 
cotton,  by  the  sodium  peroxide  method.  (4103) 
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The  gray  goods  as  they,  come  from  the  knitting  machines 
must  first  be  well  scoured.  The  scouring  and  bleaching  of 
knit  goods  is  generally  carried  out  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  woven  cloth  owing  to  the  knitted  structure  of  the 
fabric  not  permitting  much  tension  on  the  goods. 

Instead  of  running  the  cloth  in  one  long  chain  through 
the  machine  continuously,  the  separate  rolls  of  cloth  are 
treated  as  units.  A  string  tub  machine  is  used  which  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  tank  over  which  revolves  a  large  spar 
roller  or  winch  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  cloth.  The 
separate  rolls  of  cloth  are  strung  over  this  roller,  and  then 
the  ends  of  each  roll  are  tied  together.  Suitable  prongs 
are  provided  in  the  machine  to  keep  the  different  rolls 
apart.  In  this  system  the  goods  are  scoured,  bleached  and 
washed  without  the  removal  of  the  material  from  the 
machine.  The  bleaching  proper  can  also  be  carried  out  in 
a  wooden  tank,  equipped  with  a  lead  coil  and  false  bottom. 
In  using  the  peroxides  for  bleaching,  no  metal  excepting 
lead  or  brass  should  come  in  contact  with  the  goods  or 
bleach  bath.     Iron   should   especially  be   guarded   against. 

Detailed  description  of  preparing  the  scouring  and  bleach- 
ing  solutions    for   spring   needle   ribbed  knitted    fabrics   con 
taining   33   per   cent,    wool   and   66   per   cent,   cotton,   are    as 
follows : 

Scour  the  material  for  three-quarters  of  one  hour  at  a 
temperative  not  exceeding  130  degrees  F.  in  a  bath  contain- 
ing: 

1  per  cent,  sodium  silicate 

3  per  cent,  soap   (olive  or  red  oil) 

1  per  cent,  ammonia 

Rinse  thoroughly  in  warm  water  and  enter  into  the  bleach 
containing  in  every  100  gallons  of  liquor : 

5j^  lbs.   sulphuric  acid  66°    Be    (Iron    free) 

4  lbs.  sodium  peroxide 

2  lbs.  sodium  silicate 
y2  pt.  ammonia 

The  sulphuric  acid  should  first  be  added  to  the  cold 
water,  and  the  sodium  peroxide  then  slowly  stirred  into 
the  bath.  Care  must  be  exercised  that  all  the  sodium  perox- 
ide is  dissolved  at  this  point,  for  if  undissolved  particles 
come  in  contact  with  the  cloth,  burns  will  occur.  To  guar- 
antee against  this,  start  to  heat  the  bath  slowly  up  to  100 
degrees  F.  when  about  half  the  required  amount  of  sodium 
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peroxide  has  been  added.  Continue  the  addition  of  the 
peroxide  while  heating  the  bath  until  same  reacts  neutral 
to  litmus  paper. 

The  bleaching  is  carried  out  at  120  degrees  F.,  until  the 
desired  shade  is  obtained,  usually  from  two  to  five  hours. 
The  goods  are  then  soaped,  and  finally  rinsed  in  warm 
water  with  renewal  until  the  wash  water  shows  clear.  The 
soaping  is  conducive  to  a  softer  and  clearer  finish. 

The  above  procedure  should  give  results  that  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  as  to  color,   softness  and   strength. 


Back  Yarns  Showing  on  Face 

Enclosed  please  find  two  samples  of  goods  I  am  making. 
Will  you  look  them  over  and  give  the  layout  and  chain 
draft  for  making  the  same.  I  am  having  some  trouble 
with  the  backs  showing  through  on  the  face,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  my  weave  is  wrong  or  if  the  goods  are  not 
finished  right.  (4105) 

We  assume  from  your  letter  that  the  samples  received  are 
from  goods  you  are  making,  and  believe  that  with  the  same 
stock  the  construction  cannot  be  improved  upon.  The  finish 
of  the  cloth  is  also  without  fault.  Assuming  that  the  fabric 
is  established  and  already  bought  by  the  trade,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  any  material  change. 

Presumably,  the  brown  sample  is  the  one  that  reflects 
the  back  pattern  on  the  face,  although  this  is  not  visible 
in  the  small  sample  sent  us.  The  face  filling  is  a  darker 
shade  than  the  other  brown  yarns,  aisd  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  allow  the  bright  light  color  of  the  back  to 
show  on  the  face ;  therefore  it  will  be  best  to  have  the 
brown  filling  shades  reversed  on  back  and  face.  Also  use 
as  much  noil  as  possible,  instead  of  wool,  for  the  light 
bright  yarn  of  the  back.  Try  these  alterations  before 
changing  the   weave. 

Dyeing  Tinsel  Fabrics 

We  are  enclosing  a  sample  of  a  silk  warp,  tinsel  filling 
cloth,  which  we  would  like  to  dye  without  in  any  way  creas- 
ing the  tinsel.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  proper  method 
of  dyeing  and  finishing  this  fabric?  (4156) 

Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  this  fabric  it  should  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care.     For  dyeing,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
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be  manipulated  in  the  same  manner  as  chiffon,  that  is, 
fastened  at  the  selvages  by  small  hooks  or  pins  on  the  arms 
of  a  dyeing  wheel.  These  hooks  are  spaced  about  one-half 
inch  apart,  thus  allowing  ample  freedom  between  each  lap 
of  the  goods  for  the  dye  liquor  to  circulate.  Winding  the 
piece   on    the    wheel    begins    at    the    axle.      When    the    wheel 


DYEING     WHEEL    FOR    TINSEL    FABRICS 


is  full  it  is  immersed  in  the  liquor  and  slowly  revolved 
until  the  proper  depth  of  shade  is  attained.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
wheel. 

Bleeding  of  Dyed  Indigo  Warps 

I  am  enclosing  samples  of  blue  denim  and  also  blue 
awnings,  which  I  would  like  to  have  some  light  on  as  to 
the  blue  tint  on  the  selvages  of  the  denims  and  the  same 
trouble  between  the  stripes  of  the  awnings.  I  am  also  en- 
closing some  yarn  used  in  the  denims  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  slashers,  and  as  it  appears  at  the  loom  before  going 
through  the  harness. 

In  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  goods,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  using  a  zinc  bisulphite  vat,  and  ten  per  cent, 
shade,  giving  the  warps  two  dips  to  the  set  of  yarn.  ^  I 
then  wash  them  well  and  treat  them  with  a  small  quantity 
of  kerosene  oil,  warm,  after  the  rinse,  and  dry  them.  They 
go  through  the  slashers  without  the  least  sign  of  bleeding 
whatsoever,  and  although  the  selvage  yarn  does  not  _  go 
through  the  box  with  the  blue,  in  the  starching  or  sizing, 
it  goes  between  the  same  rollers,  and  when  it  comes 
through  the   reed  at  the   front  end  of   the   machine   appears 
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white,  as  you  can  readily  see  by  the  enclosed  piece  of 
warp. 

There  are  humidifiers  in  use  in  the  weaving  department, 
which  are  kept  going  full  blast  during  the  weaving,  and 
which  I  believe  is  rather  too  much  for  the  goods  of  this 
short  staple  cotton  used.  I  believe  that  there  is  consider- 
able breaking  of  fibres,  which  causes  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  indigo  in  them  to  precipitate  upon  the  selvage,  and 
with  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  room,  there  is  a  revat- 
ting  on  a  very  minute  scale  which  takes  place,  and  thus 
produces  the  smudge  upon  the  selvage. 

Again,  I  believe  that  the  lint  from  the  bottom  part  of 
the  loom  does  the  same  thing.  Still  again,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  goods  are  properly  sized  or  the  harness 
would  not  knock  the  size  off,  as  it  apparently  does.  We 
have  lately  tried  a  set  of  denims  with  an  extra  amount  of 
sizing,  and  the  result  shows  a  better  and  whiter  selvage, 
and  also  a  stiffer  yarn  before  going  through  the  looms, 
and  a  better  feeling  piece  of  goods.  The  awning  stripe,  as 
you  will  notice  between  the  narrow  stripes,  seems  to  act 
the  same  way,  showing  a  blue  tint  or  smudge  between  the 
stripes  of  the  smaller  type  on  the  goods. 

The  goods  as  far  as  the  dyeing  department  is  concerned 
get  all  that  is  allowed  here,  and  I  would  therefore  like  to 
get  the  opinion  on  this  trouble  from  you,  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  correcting  it.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  this  class  of  goods  should  be  treated  after  dye- 
ing, that  is  the  washing.  What  it  gets  now  is  warm  run- 
ning water  and  then  warm  water  with  a  small  quantity  of 
kerosene  oil  in  it  for  softening.  After  this  it  is  dried.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  the  goods  should  be  sized,  what 
is  usually  used  for  sizing,  and  what  conditions  should  there 
be  in  the  weaving  department  to  weave  these  goods.  Any 
other  information  in  this  connection  would  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. (4025) 

The  difficulty  complained  of  in  the  above  inquiry  appears 
to  be  somewhat  serious,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
samples  submitted  seems  to  point  to  the  washing,  or  rather 
lack  of  thorough  washing  after  the  warps  have  been  oxi- 
dized. Conditions  similar  to  the  present  case  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  indicated  that  the 
washing  was  at  fault.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  that 
the  washing  is  defective,  but  that  there  has  been  too  great 
an  excess  of  caustic  soda  present,  which  is  responsible  for 
a  continued  solubility  of  the  not  fully  oxidized  indigo. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  humidifiers  being  in 
"full  blast"   contributes   anything  to    the   bleeding,   but   it   is 
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likely  that  the  condition  of  the  indigo  vaB  ,^;af  t-he  JbQttom 
of  the  trouble.     In  making  up  the  vats,  it  mf|^J?e^  WA  ^ 
adjust  the  several  components   to   the   following  pf^po^oiTlr  "^ 
which  are  the  result  of  large-scale  practice  by  experW^o. 

Indigo  (100  per  cent,  basis) 12  pounds 

Hydrosulphite     15  to  18  gallons 

Caustic    soda    13  to  15  pounds 

After  dyeing,  the  warps  are  run  through  two  wash  boxes 
supplied  with   running  water. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  excess  of  caustic 
soda  present  in  the  warps,  it  will  be  found  good  practice  to 
have  at  hand  some  phenolphthalein  test  paper  with  which  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  alkali.  A  small  strip  of  this  paper 
moistened  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  yarn  under  sus- 
picion, will  show  whether  any  free  alkali  is  present  or  not. 
If  caustic  is  present,  the  paper  will  at  once  show  a  distinct 
pink  coloration.  Litmus  paper  can  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  phenolphthalein. 
This  latter  may  be  procured  from  a  local  druggist  or  chem- 
ical supply  house. 

Regarding  the  sizing,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
direct  bearing  upon  the  bleeding  in   the  present  case. 

Construction  and  Finish  for  Thibet 

I  am  looking  for  information  regarding  the  manufacture 
of  13  ounce  Thibet  cloth,  especially  on  the  processes  after 
it  leaves  the  loom,  just  what  width  to  take  it  from  the 
fulling  mills,  etc.  Any  information  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. (4028) 

A  typical  Thibet  cloth  has  a  thick  close  nap,  and  a  firm  but 
flexible  feel,  is  plain  in  pattern  style,  with  no  form  of 
weave  in  evidence.  The  finishing  operations  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  stock  used.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
nap  the  fabric  before  fulling  in  order  to  get  sufficient  nap. 
Cloth  to  be  finished  at  56  inches  wide  will  probably  have  to 
be  taken  from  the  fulling  mill  about  58%  inches  wide.  Dif- 
ferent weaving  plans  are  employed  according  to  the  size  of 
yarn  used,  and  the  weight  of  cloth  required,  but  a  favorite 
weave  is  the  regular  3  harness  twill,  2  harnesses  up  and  1 
harness  down. 

For  a  good  quality  13  ounce  Thibet,  made  from  approxi- 
mately Zy2  run  yarn,  our  idea  is  the  following:  2400  warp 
ends,  16/2  reed,  75  inches  in  loom,  32  picks  per  inch,   reg- 
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ular  plain  weave.  Full  to  a  width  that  will  give  the  re- 
quired finished  width,  and  full  in  length  to  hold  6  per  cent. 
Shear  the  cloth  on  face,  to  have  an  appropriate  nap  cover- 
ing the  construction  threads.  Crab  after  shearing,  then 
finish  off  in  the  usual   wa}-. 

Soaking  Silk 

We  have  installed  in  our  mill  a  small  plant  for  throwing 
silk.  Would  you  kindly  advise  the  best  process  for  soak- 
ing the  silk  the  night  before  they  throw  it  so  that  it  can 
be  used  successfully  on  the  winders  and  spinners  the  next 
day?  (4037) 

The  following  method  is  recommended  for  soaking  Japan 
raw   silk : 

Water. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  pure,  free  from  lime  and 
sand,  salts  and  acids.  If  no  water  purifying  system  is 
available  then  the  following  method  can  be  used  to  neutral- 
ize the  water  before  putting  in  the  emulsion : 

Boil  up  50  pounds  of  soap  into  a  liquor  and  dilute  with 
water  so  that  50  gallons  of  liquor  will  represent  50  pounds 
of  soap.  Measure  out  the  required  amount  of  water  need- 
ed for  the  silk  and  pour  in  one  pint  of  the  soap  liquor. 
Stir  up  the  water  and  if  a  permanent  foam  remains  on 
top  of  water  then  it  is  soft;  if  not,  then  add  pint  after 
pint  until  a  permanent   foam  is   formed. 

Oil. 
Use   a   No.    1    or   prime   grade   of   neatsfoot   oil   with   less 
than  10  per  cent,   free  acid,  and  not  over  20  per  cent,  min- 
eral  oil.     If   your   throwing   is   used    for   light   colors   better 
use   an   oil    free   from   mineral. 

Soap. 
Use  an  olive  oil   soap   or  a   good   grade   of   red    oil    soap. 

Formula. 
For   100  pounds  of   silk  use: 
Soap,  3  lbs. 
Oil,  4  pts. 
Borax,  6  ozs. 

Temperature,  85   degrees   F. 
Water,  85  gals. 
Time  in  bath,   14  hours. 
Method    of    Preparing    Silk. 
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Open  up,  untwist  skeins  and  tic  up  full  length  into  bundles 
of  not  more  than  8  skeins  to  a  bundle.     Tie  with  three  cords. 
Method  of   Preparing  Emulsion. 

A.  Boil  up  soap,  oil  and  borax  with  live  steam  until  soap 
is  completely   dissolved. 

B.  Measure  out  required  amount  of  water  and  heat  up  to 
within  10  degrees  of   temperature   required. 

C.  Soften  water  and  then  add  the  boiled  up  liquor;  pad- 
dle well. 

D.  Put  in  one  layer  of  silk,  press  this  down  until  cov- 
ered with  the  emulsion,  add  another  layer,  and  continue  in 
this  manner  until  the  whole  batch  is   soaked. 

After  soaking,  drain  off  emulsion  and  put  silk  into  an 
extractor  and  whiz  until  silk  shows  no  free  moisture  when 
wrung  with  hands.  At  750  R.P.M.  it  usually  takes  about 
twenty  minutes.  Do  not  dry  until  silk  becomes  hard  and 
matted   together. 

Uneven  Cloth  and  Section  Stripes 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  following  information :  What 
makes  cloth  uneven?  On  3  run  wool  filling,  warp  yarn  3 
run  wool,  1800  ends,  4  harness  weave,  we  are  running  five 
shuttles.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  what  makes  section 
stripes  on  the  above  cloth  and  what  to  do  to  prevent 
them.  (4027) 

We  presume  you  refer  to  cloth  produced  with  contrasting 
colors  or  shades  of  warp  and  filling  yarn.  Unevenness  in 
filling  may  be  caused  by  unevenly  made  yarn,  either  by  rea- 
son of  roving  that  is  irregular  in  size,  or  irregular  twisting 
in  spinning.  Mixing  of  different  batches  may  also  be  a 
cause.  The  fault  may  also  be  caused  by  the  let-off  and 
take-up  motions  of  the  loom  acting  inconsistently,  either 
on  account  of  their  not  being  properly  fixed  by  the  loom- 
fixer,  or  interfered  with  by  the  weaver.  However,  if  the 
setting  of  the  construction  threads  is  too  loose  for  the 
weaving  plan,  the  loom  will  not  have  good  control  and 
unevenly  woven  cloth  is  a  likely  result.  Section  stripes 
are  caused  by  improper  section  building  in  dressing,  some 
threads  at  the  sides  falling  down  or  building  up,  causing 
them  to  be  improperly  tensioned.  With  the  improved  types 
of  dressing  machines,  there  is  little  excuse  for  section 
stripes.  Similar  streaks  are  sometimes  developed  by  threads 
being  dressed  too  slack  or  too  tight;  also  by  a  defective 
loom  reed. 
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Stain  on  Crepe  de  Chine 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  crepe  de  chine  which  has  been 
stained  through  carelessness.  This  material,  while  wet,  was 
placed  in  -a  safe  over  night.  It  came  in  contact  with  either 
iron  or  wood.  However,  I  have  tried  several  solvents  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  removing  these  stains.  This  is  a 
piece  of  about  seventy-five  yards  and  it  is  filled  with  these 
stains.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could  let  me 
know  a  method  for  removing  them.  (4034) 

This  stain  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  contact  with 
either  wet  wood  or  from  water  contaminated  with  coloring 
matters  soaked  from  wood.  Such  stains  are  difficult  to 
remove   from  silk,   especially   such  goods   as   crepe   de   chine. 

On  testing  this  sample  with  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the 
stain  appears  to  diminish  greatly,  and  this  suggests  the  idea 
of  subjecting  the  piece  of  silk  to  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  solution.  This  will  undoubtedly  remove  the  stain, 
besides  effecting  a  complete  bleaching  of  the  goods.  After- 
wards the   piece   should  be   redyed. 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  made  by  adding 
3  or  4  gallons  of  bisulphite  of  soda  standing  at  64  degrees 
Tw.,  and  ^/g  gallon  of  oil  of  vitriol,  for  100  gallons  of  bath, 
The  clean  silk  is  entered  and  gently  turned  for  several 
hours,  or  until  the  decolorizing  is  complete.  Afterwards  the 
goods  are  lifted  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  finally  soured  in 
a  bath  containing  a  small  amount  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  well 
washed. 

The  above  recipe  is  for  100  gallons,  but  for  one  piece  of 
goods  perhaps  only  25  gallons  would  be  necessary,  in  which 
case   only  one  quarter   of   the  quantities  indicated   are   used. 

In  testing  the  sample  of  goods  with  soda  or  other  alkalies, 
including  ammonia,  the  stain  is  intensified,  hence  the  sug- 
gestion to  use  an  acid  bleach  instead  of  an  alkaline  bleach 
such  as  peroxide. 

Slubs  in  Yarn  Made  from  Dyed  Tops 

We  are  spinning  some  colored  worsted  top.  These  tops 
are  sent  to  us  dyed  and  regilled.  What  method  is  generally 
used  in  finishing  colored  worsted  top?  We  find  a  lot  of 
slubs  in  the  yarn.  Would  not  recombing  the  top  make  a 
better  yarn?  (4317) 

When  dyed  slubbing  comes  from  the  dyer,  it  is  generally 
matted    and    rough.      This    prevents    the    wool    from    being 
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properly  drawn  and  makes  lumps.  The  quantity  of  lumps 
depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  wool  when  it 
comes  from  the  dyehouse.  At  the  present  time,  one  mill 
we  know  of  is  making  heather  mixture  from  tops  dyed  in  a 
I'ranklin  top  dyeing  machine.  Sometimes  the  tops  get 
rough  and  torn,  but  they  are  never  matted.  The  method 
followed  is  to  mix  them  in  a  double  headed  can  gill  box, 
then  put  them  through  a  balling  machine  into  tops,  then 
through  another  double  headed  can  gill  and  a  2-spindle  gill. 
This  makes  four  times  gilling  after  dyeing,  but  there  are 
few  lumps. 

Two  important  points  on  how  to  avoid  lumps,  which 
apply  equally  to  all  wool  drawn  on  English  open  drawing, 
are  to  have  a  fairly  firm  twist,  particularly  in  the  2- 
spindle  gill,  and  to  have  the  proper  setting  of  the  ratch  and 
carriers.  It  cannot  be  stated  in  a  printed  reply  just  how 
hard  the  twist  should  be.  We  might  give  the  length  of 
delivery,  the  thickness  of  the  slubbing  and  the  speed  of  the 
spindles,  but  this  would  not  always  apply,  as  different  grades 
of   wool   take   different   gears    to   give    them   the    same    feel. 

If  you  watch  the  ends  on  the  first  drawing  box  and  see 
that  one  end  between  the  front  and  back  rollers  revolves, 
releasing  the  twist,  and  breaks  off,  making  a  lump  and 
sometimes  a  roller  lap,  this  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
twist  in  the  2-spindle  gill  box  is  too  soft,  and  no  manipu- 
lation of  the  ratch  or  carriers  will  stop,  it. 

Setting  of  the  ratch  and  carriers :  Take  10-inch  stock, 
set  first  drawing  box  ratch  at  11  to  11>2  inches,  front  row 
of  carriers  3^  to  4  inches  from  nip  of  front  roller,  back 
row  7  inches  from  front  roller.  Reduce  at  each  subse- 
quent operation,  setting  roving  ratch  about  the  length  of 
the  stock. 

A  worsted  mill  superintendent  sends  the  following: 
There  is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  except  recombing  the 
top.  In  order  to  keep  your  cost  down  in  recombing  your 
slub  dyed  top,  gill  it  once  on  the  backwash  gill  box,  and 
then  put  it  up  in  the  punch  box  for  your  combs,  or  give  it 
one  more  gilling  only  after  backwashing  if  absolutely 
necessary. 

Needle  Hooks  Breaking 

I  am  fixing  on  Scott  &  Williams'  Model  K  knitters,  SVz- 
inch  cylinder,  240  needles,  running  a  70/2  ply  mercerized 
yarn  in  the  leg.     I  am  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
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machines  breaking  the  hooks  off  the  needles.  They  will  be 
running  smoothly,  then  abruptly  break  a  hook  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  stocking  from  no  apparent  cause.  They 
have  just  recently  had  new  stitch  cams  put  in  and  I  have 
polished  the  center  cams,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  how  I 
can  overcome  this  trouble?  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting 
a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the  sinkers  and  on  the  needle  butts 
every  morning.  Can  this  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
breaking  needle  hooks  or  making  menders  and  seconds? 

(4327) 

You  are  right  in  suspecting  trouble  with  the  cams.  We 
suggest  that  you  examine  all  the  cams  carefully  for  the 
little  depressions  which  always  indicate  pounding,  being 
sure  that  there  is  not  room  enough  under  the  stitch  cams  to 
allow  vibration  vertically  as  the  needles  pass  under.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  use  much  oil  on  the  sinkers  or  needles. 
We  recommend  the  use  of  grease  which  is  slightly  heavier 
than  vaseline  on  the  needle  butts.  If  it  is  a  little  sticky  so 
much  the  better. 


Pyroxylin  in  Cotton  Goods  Finishing 

T  have  heard  of  cotton  mills  and  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
finishing  plants  making  use  of  pyroxylin  for  certain  finishes. 
Can  you  advise  me  how  this  material  is  used  and  for  what 
purposes?  (4347) 

Pyroxylin  solutions  are  used  by  several  textile  mills  doing 
finishing  for  giving  added  luster  to  piece  goods,  and  also 
to  give  a  waterproof  finish.  They  can  be  appHed  either  by 
immersing  cloth  in  a  pyroxylin  solution  or  by  spreading  a 
paste  made  from  pyroxylin  and  other  sizing  materials. 
Pyroxylin  finishes  can  be  made  flexible  as  well  as  firm  by 
the  addition  of  other  material  such  as  castor  oil  and 
glycerine.  Processes  for  pyroxylin  finishes  vary  from  one 
mill  to  another,  and  are  considered  special  knowledge  by  the 
various  mills  using  them. 


Streaks  in  Carbonized  Goods  After  Dyeing 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  sample  of 
cloth  which  as  you  will  notice  contains  a  few  feather 
streaks  and  blotches,  which  are  showing  up  on  all  our  goods 
excepting  pieces  which  are   dyed  navy,  brown  or  black. 
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The  pieces  coming  from  the  weave  room  are  fulled, 
scoured,  then  napped,  then  they  are  carbonized  in  sul- 
phuric acid  bath  at  7  degrees  Tw.  (We  have  to  carry  the 
acid  at  this  strength  as  the  goods  contain  so  many  burrs 
and  vegetable  matter.)  They  are  then  run  into  an  oven 
and  dried  at  about  160  degrees  F.  and  run  in  another  oven 
and  baked  at  200   degrees   F. ;   this   process   is   continuous. 

They  are  crushed  in  a  fulling  mill  and  then  run  into  a 
washer  and  neutralized  in  the  following  way :  The  pieces 
are  run  into  water  at  120  degrees  F.  and  run  for  20  min- 
utes, washed  off  by  an  overflow  pipe  till  cold  and  run  for 
10  minutes  like  this.  We  then  add  our  ammonia,  about  a 
2 1/^ -gallon  pail  per  two  pieces,  and  let  them  run  for  20 
minutes  and  wash  off.  The  goods  are  now  extracted  and 
dried  up. 

We  find  we  are  having  the  same  results  on  chrome 
bottom,  limited  shades  and  also  on  unneutralized  pieces. 
Of  the  samples  I  am  sending  you,  one  piece  came  out 
perfect  and  the  other  contained  the  marks  you  will  see  on 
the  cloth,  and  it  repeated  itself  again  on  another  set  which 
was    dyed   right   after   it. 

This  piece  was  dyed  in  the  following  way:  After  being 
carbonized  and  baked  and  crushed  it  was  taken  to  the 
dyehouse  where  it  was  dyed  without  neutralizing.  The 
two  pieces  were  put  in  the  dyeing  machine  and  brought  to 
the  boil  and  boiled  for  five  minutes,  then  they  were  cooled 
down  by  an  overflow  pipe  till  they  were  absolutely  cold ; 
then  we  added  15  per  cent,  glauber  salts,  then  our  well 
diluted  dyestuff,  which  was  fed  on  through  a  feed  pipe. 
It  was  run  like  this  for  15  minutes  cold,  then  brought  to 
the  boil  in  \V2  hours  and  boiled  for  1  hour,  coming  to 
shade  without  any  extra  additions  of  dyestufif.  We  do  not 
get  any  better  results  by  neutralizing  than  dyeing  in  the 
usual  way  or  by  chrome  bottom  methods.  (4040) 

Our  opinion  and  that  of  two  dyers  with  whom  we  have 
taken  up  the  matter  is  that  the  streaks  and  blotches  are 
caused  by  acid.  The  trouble  is  quite  common  in  the  case 
of  the  cloth  carbonized  b}'  the  means  mentioned.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  you  put  the  cloth,  after  neutralizing,  into  the 
dyeing  kettle  with  20  per  cent,  of  glauber  salt  and  boil  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  wash  off  and  proceed  "with  the  dyeing, 
the  difficulty  will  disappear. 

Magnesium  Chloride  in  Cotton  Goods  Finishing 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  in  which  magnesium 
chloride  used  in  sizing  gray  goods  has  resulted  in  tendering 
the   cloth    in    subsequent    finishing    operations.      We    have    a 
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case  of  goods  with  a  large  number  of  pin  holes  develop- 
ing, and  as  it  maj^  result  in  a  claim  we  are  anxious  to  find 
out  if  this  could  be  caused  by  magnesium  chloride  which 
was  left  in  the  goods  and  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Do  you  recall  any  literature  or  rec- 
ords  on   such  a   matter?  (4046) 

Magnesium  chloride  is  used  in  some  cases  in  the  size 
used  on  gray  goods,  and  also  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
finishing  of  certain  cloths.  The  chief  reason  for  its  use 
in  sizing  gray  goods  is  that  it  acts  as  a  weighter  or  filler, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  acid  reaction  acts  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  mould  or  mildew.  It  is  used  in  cotton  finishing 
at  times  on  certain  work  which  calls  for  heavy  calender- 
ing to  keep  cloth  from  having  too  hard  a  feel,  and  also 
on  some  export  work  to  keep  goods  in  condition. 

We  have  not  recently  come  across  any  instances  of  its 
having  damaged  cloth.  However,  we  knew  of  an  ex- 
perience a  few  years  ago  similar  to  that  which  the  inquirer 
had.  In  this  case  the  cloth  came  up  after  finishing  with 
small  holes,  which  could  only  be  seen  after  a  good  inspec- 
tion. In  testing  the  gray  goods  magnesium  chloride  was 
found,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  damage  occurred  during 
the  singeing;  the  flame  breaking  up  the  magnesium  chloride 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  which  in  turn  tendered  the  fabric 
at  those  particular  spots,  and  during  the  process  which 
followed,  pin  holes  developed.  Magnesium  chloride  will 
give  off  hydrochloric  acid  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
whether  it  is  in  the  singeing  or  following  operations,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  will,  as  we  all  know,  destroy  cotton  fiber. 

The  use  of  magnesium  chloride  may  also  cause  trouble  in 
hot  calendering,  the  heat  and  friction  in  this  case  breaking 
up  the  compound.  I  believe  its  use  should  be  done  away 
with  either  in  gray  goods  or  in  finishing,  as  there  always 
is  an  element  of  danger  attending  its  use. 

Yarn  Manufacturing  Costs 

We  are  small  manufacturers  of  cotton  wrapping  twine, 
No.  8,  4-ply  only.  We  are  not  in  intimate  connection  with 
mill  centers  and  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
costs  with  our  fellow  manufacturers,  as  possibly  others 
are  who  are  more  centrally  located  and  have  the  inter- 
change of   ideas  with   one   another. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  possibly  you  may  have 
in  your  possession,  or  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  give   us 
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some  manufacturing  costs  on  this  item,  No.  8,  4-ply  twine, 
which  you  understand  is  put  up  on  cones  and  balls  for  the 
store  trade.  If  you  have  this  information,  we  would  appre- 
ciate learning  from  you  the  same  in  detail  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  different  processes  and  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  with  special  reference  to  the  labor  charge. 

We  might  say  that  we  have  formerly  operated  by  steam 
power,  but  have  recently  changed  over  to  electric  drive, 
purchasing  our  power  from  our  local  company. 

We  use  in  our  twine  strict  low  cotton  and  sometimes  to 
reduce  the  cost,  cotton  of  a  little  lower  quality  than 
sample,  which  would  not  be  graded,  together  with  twine 
strips. 

Our  output  is  practically  one  ton  per  day  but  our  over- 
head is  divided  with  other  lines  which  we  manufacture  in  a 
much  larger  way. 

Any  information  which  you  can  give  us  regarding  the 
cost,  depreciation  through  the  different  processes,  etc.,  will 
be  appreciated  by  us.  (4045) 

The  following  cost  figures  are  intended  to  be  representa- 
tive of  those  current  in  February,  1921,  in  northern  manu- 
facturing districts  where  the  48-hour  weekly  schedule  is  in 
effect.  The  recent  wage  reduction  of  22^  per  cent,  has 
been  allowed   for. 

Labor   Costs 

The  cost  per  pound  of  yarn  for  the  labor  during  the 
picking,  carding  and  drawing  processes  would  amount  in  all 
to  about  one  cent.  Assuming  that  the  yarn  was  spun  in 
single  creel  from  1.50  hank  intermediate  roving,  or  there- 
abouts, the  entire  labor  cost  at  the  slubbers  and  inter- 
mediates would  approximate  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  A  normal  labor  cost  for  spinning  12s  yarn  on  ring 
frames  is  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Spooling 
would  cost  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  labor. 
One-half  a  cent  per  pound  would  be  a  fair  labor  cost  at 
the  twisting  process,  and  a  like  amount  should  cover  the 
labor  cost  for  winding.  The  total  labor  cost  should  ac- 
cordingly be  in  the  vicinity  of   seven  cents  per  pound. 

Overhead  Costs 

The  following  overhead  costs  include  fair  allowances  for 
depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery,  but  do  not  include 
any  allowance  for  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
plant  and  materials.  Selling  commissions,  also,  have  not 
been  allowed  for. 
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The  overhead  costs  at  the  various  processes  should  figure 
about  as   follows : 

For   picking,   carding   and   drawing 1.0  cent    per  lb. 

At    slubbers    and    intermediates 0.7  cents  per  lb. 

For    spinning    1.6  cents  per  lb. 

For    spooling    0.1  cents  per  lb. 

For    twisting     0.5  cents  per  lb. 

For    winding    0.4  cents  per  lb. 

Total     overhead 4.3  cents  per  lb. 

Plenty  of  strict  low  middling  cotton  of  staple  suitable  for 
this  yarn  has  been  bought  recently  for  thirteen  cents  per 
pound  in  the  bale.  Probably  about  15  per  cent,  net  waste 
would  be  removed  during  manufacture  of  the  yarn.  This 
would  make  the  cost  of  cotton  per  pound  of  j^arn  about 
fifteen   and   three-tenths  cents. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  total  cost  per 
pound  is  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Labor    cost    per    pound 7.0  cents. 

Overhead    cost    per    pound 4.3  cents. 

Cotton   cost   per   pound 15.3  cents. 

Total   cost  per  pound    26.6  cents. 

Ratine  Yarn  Manufacturing 

Will  you  please  advise  us  in  detail  just  how  to  make 
ratine   yarns   using  6s   and  20s   yarn?  (4335) 

Ratine  yarns  are  fancy  yarns  having  nubs  or  bunches  at 
intervals.  These  intervals  may  vary  and  the  size  of  the 
bunches  may  vary.  The  finer  of  the  two  yarns  is  usually 
fed  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  coarse  one  or  intermittently. 
The  finer  yarn,  then,  is  straight  at  all  times  and  the 
coarser  yarn  either  winds  about  it  at  a  constant  rate,  or  in 
bunches  when  the  finer  yarn  stops.  Thus  the  finer  yarn 
takes  the  strain  in  weaving. 

The  bunches  made  with  one  operation  of  twisting  may 
slip.  Often  two  twisting  operations  are  used,  one  as  just 
described  and  then  another  which  serves  to  bind  the 
bunches  by  twisting  this  nub  yarn  with  another  yarn.  Some- 
times a  spinning  frame  is  arranged  to  handle  this  work  by 
running  one  yarn  under  one  roll  and  the  other  under  an- 
other and  arranging  one  to  drive  intermittently. 
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For  a  6s  and  a  20s  no  specific  detail  can  be  given  unless 
the  intervals  between  nubs  and  the  size  of  the  nubs  desired 
is  given.  In  addition  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  twists 
per  inch  in  the  single  yarns.  Any  builder  of  fancy  twisters 
will  gladly  furnish  data  respecting  twisters  for  doing  this 
work.  However,  by  first  twisting  6s  and  20s  together,  feed- 
ing the  20s  intermittently,  a  nub  yarn  will  result.  Then, 
reversing  the  twist,  and  twisting  the  ply  yarn  just  formed 
with  another  20s  the  inquirer  should  get  a  yarn  such  as  he 
desires. 

Grinding  Licker-In 

We  had  occasion  to  send  one  of  our  licker-ins  to  a  firm 
who  make  a  specialty  of  clothing  garnett  rolls  and  other 
rolls  requiring  this  type  of  clothing,  and  upon  examination 
when  returned  we  found  that  they  had,  in  order  to  attain 
a  level  surface  or  equal  height  of  teeth,  been  grinding  the 
roller  after  clothing,  with  the  result  that  the  teeth  were 
ground  quite  out  of  shape,  the  points  being  entirely  ground 
away.  We  wrote  them  pointing  out  the  error  of  this 
method  and  explaining  that  the  tooth  was  cut  on  the  wire 
the  correct  shape,  and  should  on  no  account  be  ground 
down,  and  by  so  doing  they  had  reduced  the  life  of  the 
roll  considerably;  that  we  did  not  allow  our  carder  to  grind 
a  licker-in,  and  that  we  did  not  know  a  good  carder  to 
grind  one  only  as  a  last  resort  and  then  only  until  such 
time  as  he  could  have  it  recovered. 

Their  reply  was  rather  indignant  that  I  should  attempt  to 
doubt  their  ability  as  to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  proper 
in  regard  to  covering  these  rollers.  They  had  covered 
several   recently  and  ground   them   and  had   no   complaint. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  expert  on  this 
matter,  as  I  contend  that  possibly  there  may  be  a  few  high 
teeth  that  would  require  grinding  down,  but  if  the  tension 
and  the  tool  were  properly  used  and  the  shoulder  pressed 
down  in  the  grooves  properly,  there  should  be  scarcely  any 
grinding   required.  (4068) 

Our  idea  is  that  if  the  roll  is  perfectly  true  and  the 
clothing  is  put  on  with  tension  tight  enough  to  wind  the 
clothing  firmly  in  the  grooves,  also  if  the  tension  is  per- 
fectly uniform  from  the  beginning  of  the  wind  to  the 
finish,  there  should  be  no  necessity  of  grinding  a  newly 
clothed  licker-in  beyond  the  grinding  down  of  a  few  high 
teeth.     We  would  not  advise  the  reclothing  of  a  leader  roll 
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that  is  sprung  or  out  of  true,  as  it  is  impractical  to  try  to 
grind  it  true  after  reclothing. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  woolen  machinery 
replies  to  this  question  as  follows :  The  practice,  as  we 
know  it,  is  to  grind  all  garnett  rolls,  both  those  covered 
with  sharp  point  wire  as  well  as  flat  top,  in  order  to 
make  them  true  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  grinding  is  necessary  to  correct  the  inac- 
curacies from  previous  operations.  We  think  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  roll  covered  with  sharp  point 
wire  on  which  the  construction  was  so  accurate  throughout 
that  grinding  could  not  be  detected.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a  little  variation  in  the  making  of  the  toothed  wire.  The 
roll  might  be  slightly  untrue  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thou- 
sandths. There  might  be  a  little  variation  in  the  depth  of 
the  groove  from  one  end  of  the  roll  to  the  other,  due  to 
the  fact  that  cutting  tools  not  infrequently  break,  and  start- 
ing in  a  new  tool  there  might  be  a  very  slight  variation 
in  the  depth.  Therefore,  we  find  it  always  necessary  to 
grind  a  little  off  the  points. 

Yarn  for  Heather  Hosiery 

Will  you  please  advise  us  the  proper  number  or  count 
of  worsted  yarn  to  make  up  the  best  appearing  heather 
mixture  half -hose,  and  also  ladies'  hose  on  160  needle,  SVz- 
inch  Scott  &  Williams  machines.  (4038) 

The  number  to  use  is  40/2  ply,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  make  a  ladies'  hose  of  this  character  on  a 
160-needle,  3^ -inch  cylinder.  It  should  be  at  least  a  4-inch 
cylinder.  The  diameter  is  too  small  to  make  a  proper  half 
hose  of  this  character;  it  should  be  at  least  3^  inches.  We 
would  advise  you  to  get  the  proper  machines,  otherwise 
you  will  have  considerable  trouble. 

Equipment  for  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  Hosiery 

How  much  would  it  cost  to  equip  a  dye-house  to  take 
care  of  a  production  of  250  dozen  per  day  of  cotton,  silk 
and  mercerized  half  hose,  and  what  machinery  would  I 
have  to  purchase?     I  would  want  to  do  bleaching  also. 

(4063) 

The  inquirer  does  not  state  what  processes  he  intends  to 
use  in  dyeing,  therefore  we  do  not  know  the  length  of  time 
which  will  be  required  for  one  batch,  and  consequently  we 
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cannot   tell    the    size    of    machine    required    for    his    purpose, 
whether  a  capacity  of  50  or  100  pounds,  etc.,  per  batch. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  we  would  say  that  he  would 
require  one  monel  metal  machine  which  would  take  care  of 
dyeing  all  colors ;  also  of  bleaching.  The  price  of  such  a 
machine  is  approximately  $1,100.  Besides  the  dyeing  ma- 
chine, a  hydro-extractor  costing  about  $400,  and  probably 
another  wood  tank  costing  about  $100  would  be  required. 

Smith,    Drum    &    Co. 

Color  Tests  for  Knitting  Yarn 

Will  you  please  describe  some  of  the  common  color  tests 
for  worsted  sweater  and  bathing  suit  yarns?  (4061) 

Several  tests  are  necessary  for  the  proper  testing  of  yarns 
for   bathing   suits   and   sweaters. 

Test  for  Fastness  to  Light.  This  is  to  determine  just 
how  fast  the  color  on  the  yarn  is  to  sunlight.  Wind  some 
of  the  yarn  on  a  card  about  two  inches  wide,  for  a  space 
of  one  inch.  Then  cover  up  one-half  of  the  sample  with 
thick  waterproof  cardboard  (stencil  board),  and  expose  to 
the  light  for  a  sufficient  time,  carefully  examining  from  day 
to  day,  observing  what  action  the  sun  has  on  the  dyeing. 
It  must  be  understood  that  no  dye  will  be  found  to  be 
absolutely  fast  to  this  test,  but  that  some  dyes  are  more 
light-resisting  than  others,  and  that  the  best  of  such  are 
to  be  selected  for  the  above  work.  One  of  the  dye  testing 
lamps  may  be  used   for  this  test  with  a  saving  in  time. 

Test  for  Fastness  to  Salt  Water.  Make  up  a  solution  of 
about  1/3  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  one  quart  of  water,  and 
immerse  a  sample  of  the  yarn  in  this  solution  for  2  hours, 
remove  from  the  brine,  wring  out  and  hang  so  as  to  have 
free  access  of  air  and  sun.  Repeat  this  test  with  the  same 
sample  three  times.  On  comparing  with  original  yarn,  there 
should  be  but  slight  weakening  of   the   shade. 

Test  for  Fastness  to  Fresh  Water.  Immerse  a  sample 
of  the  dyed  yarn  in  a  vessel  containing  fresh  water  (river 
water)  for  two  hours,  remove  and  dry  with  free  access  to 
air  and  the  sun.  Do  not  make  use  of  distilled  water. 
This  latter  water  has  a  greater  solvent  action  on  dyes  than 
water   that   contains   natural   impurities. 

When  carefully  made  the  above  tests  are  very  valuable, 
and  if  made  regularly  on  different  samples  of  yarn  from 
competing    dyers,    much    information    is    to    be    gained    as    to 
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the  relative  durability  of  the  dyes  used.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  bright  colors 
are  not  likely  to  be  quite  as  fast  to  all  the  above  in- 
fluences as   dull  colors. 

Selvage  for  Moleskin 

We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our  moleskins,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  same.  Enclosed 
sample  will  show  the  selvage  cut  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  picks — 120  per  inch  with  13s  filling,  woven  on  a  2x2 
tape  selvage.  Can  this  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  it  3x3, 
or  4x4?  I  know  of  no  such  arrangement  of  cam  looms 
without  gears.  The  goods  are  70  sley,  120  picks,  13s 
warp,   13s  filling.  (4134) 

The  selvage  of  the  sample  submitted  is  very  heavy  for  a 
2x2  weave,  particularly  when  the  body  of  the  cloth  is  of  a 
loose  character,  which  leaves  the  selvage  to  bear  most  of 
the   strain  and   side   pull.     A   3   x   3   weave   would   be   much 
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better,  but  there  would  have  to  be  at  least  4  threads  run- 
ning plain  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  selvage  in  order  to 
hold   the   filling. 

There  is  an  arrangement  of  gears  and  cams  to  weave  a 
3-pick  selvage.  This  t3'pe  of  selvage  is  used  mostly  on 
umbrella  cloth  and  Venetians.  The  body  of  the  umbrella 
cloth  is  usually  plain,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw  a 
few  ends  in  the  ground  harnesses  to  weave  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  selvages.  The  Venetian  woven  on  a  dobby 
uses  a  3  X  3  selvage,  but  when  woven  on  cams,  a  2  x  2 
selvage  is  used,  because  there  is  no  3  x  3  pick,  selvage 
motion  with  a  combination  of  plain  weave  for  a  cam  loom 
that  weaves  more  than  2  harnesses. 

The  inquirer  does  not  state  what  type  of  loom  he  is 
using.     It  is  just  possible  that  he  is  using  a  positive  motion 
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dobby.  If  this  is  the  case  the  accompanying  chain  and 
harness  draft,  such  as  is  used  for  a  Venetian  3x3  pick 
selvage  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would  repeat  with  a  five 
harness  body  on  30  picks. 

If  the  inquirer  is  using  a  five-harness  filling  cam  loom, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  on  a  3  or  4  pick  selvage 
motion  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  2  pick 
selvage  motion,  because  the  2x2  selvage  motion  would 
hold  the  filling  on  the  side  of  the  3x3  selvage  with  less 
contraction  than  a  plain  edging  would.  This  has  often 
been  done  in  special  cases,  and,  while  it  takes  some  time 
to  get  a  loom  rigged  up,  the  motion  is  easy  and  works 
admirably,  and  would  be  worth  while  if  the  order  for  these 
goods  is   very  large. 

Advantages  of  Tacking  Machine 

We  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  tacking  machine.  Do  you  consider  it  advan- 
tageous to  tack  all  goods  or  only  certain  grades?  If  only 
certain  grades,  kindly  state  what  they  are.  (4060) 

There  are  many  kinds  of  goods  that  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly benefited  by  the  use  of  a  tacking  machine.  Goods 
having  an  evenly  balanced  weave  with  selvages  that  are  not 
inclined  to  roll  in  fulling  should  not  require  its  use.  Goods 
having  the  filling  largely  upon  one  side  of  the  cloth,  as  in 
the  case  of  satin  weaves  and  the  like,  are  inclined  to  roll, 
and  the  tacking  is  a  decided  advantage  to  avoid  this 
trouble.  Goods  requiring  to  be  heavily  felted,  as  meltons, 
kerseys  and  broadcloths,  are  insured  a  more  uniform  finish 
by  its  use.  If  the  selvages  roll  the  sides  of  the  cloth  be- 
come more  closely  felted  on  account  of  the  extra  warmth 
induced  by  the  rolling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  selvages 
are  slack,  they  are  not  so  closely  confined  and  "throw  out" 
as  they  pass  over  the  rollers  and  through  the  guides  in 
the  fulling  mill,  and  are  likely  to  be  less  firmly  felted. 
The  tacking  of  goods  of  this  kind  results  in  a  more  perfect 
and  uniform   felt  all  the  way  across. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  "mill  wrinkles,"  caused  by 
the  cloth  running  continuously  in  the  same  folds  or  wrinkles, 
the  tacking  tends  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  reason  of 
the  air  in  the  bag  or  pocket  effect  produced  by  the  tacking. 
The  good  judgment  of  the  finisher  should  determine  when 
tacking   is  necessary. 
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Calculating  Capacity  of  a  Bobbin 

Please  forward  me  a  formula  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  yarn  a  bobbin  will  hold.  (4341) 

There  are  ways  of  calculating  the  amount  of  yarn  that  a 
bobbin  will  hold,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  result 
obtained  would  agree  with  the  amount  that  could  actually 
be  placed  on  a  bobbin.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate 
the  area  of  winding  surface  for  any  bobbin  or  spool. 
Diameters  of  yarns  or  roving  can  also  be  obtained;  and  so 
the  cubical  contents  of  one  yard  of  yarn  or  roving  divided 
into  the  cubical  contents  of  winding  space  on  bobbin  (ex- 
pressed in  like  terms,  say  cubical  inches)  would  give 
capacity  in  yards.  From  this  the  actual  weight  of  yarn  on 
a  bobbin  or  roving  on  a  spool  can  be  obtained. 

This  would  give  a  theoretical  result  which  would  not 
agree  with  actual  results  because  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  Spacing  of  coils  on  the  bobbin  will  affect  the  length 
wound  on. 

2.  Winding  tension  results  in  greater  density  of  wind  and 
so   more   length. 

3.  Coarse  wools  are  more  dense  than  fine  wools,  that  is,  a 
1/20  yarn  made  from  one-quarter  blood  wool  would  not 
have  as  great  a  diameter  as  l/20s  made  from  one-half  blood 
wool. 

4.  Twist  affects   diameter  of  yarn   and   winding   tension. 

5.  For  filling  wind  bobbins,  the  length  of  cone  on  the  full 
bobbin  naturally  controls  the  length  of  yarn  it  is  possible 
to  put  upon  the  bobbin.  (We  have  known  200-spindle 
frames  running  on  same  counts,  same  twist,  same  diameter 
of  bobbin,  vary  two  pounds  a  doff  for  200  bobbins.) 

The  writer  has  checked  up  on  one  size  of  bobbin  and 
theoretical  answer  was  2.59  ounces,  against  2  ounces  actual 
capacity. 

Information  must  be  practical  and  it  is  suggested  that 
you  work  out  your  problem  in  a  practical  way,  as   follows : 

L  Weigh   100  empty  bobbins  and   set  on   frame. 

2.  Weigh  these   100  bobbins   when   full  of  yarn. 

3.  The  difference  between  "full"  weight  and  "empty" 
weight    shows   actual   yarn, 

4.  Divide  this  by  100  and  you  will  have  average  weight 
per  bobbin. 

5.  Test  counts  of  yarn  carefully  and  calculate  yards  on 
a  bobbin. 
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Soaping  Goods  for  Fulling 

Of  the  two  methods  of  soaping  goods  for  the  fulling  . 
process,  that  of  using  a  soaping  machine  or  soaping  the 
goods  in  the  mill,  kindly  advise  us  which  you  think  is  the 
more  economical  in  the  quantity  of  soap  used  and  the 
labor  required,  and  which  is  the  more  efficient  in  giving 
the  best  results  as  far  as  the  fulling  of  the  cloth  is  con- 
cerned? In  soaping  the  goods  in  the  mill  should  the  soap 
be  applied  to  the  goods  before  they  go  through  the  rollers, 
or  should  it  be  put  in  on  the  other  side  as  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  rollers?  (4059) 

The  use  of  an  up-to-date  soaping  machine  has  several 
advantages  over  the  method  of  soaping  the  goods  in  the 
fulling  mill.  By  the  latter  method  it  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  just  the  right  moisture  on  account  of  the  variation 
in  the  length  and  weight  of  the  cuts,  and  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  moisture  throughout 
the  cloth,  especially  where  the  help  are  inclined  to  be  hasty 
or  careless  in  applying  the  soap. 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  pressure  of  the  squeeze 
rolls  of  the  soaping  machine,  just  the  required  moisture 
can  be  secured,  and  it  is  always  uniform  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  cuts.  There  is  no  waste  of  soap  by  its  ac- 
cumulating on  the  inside  of  the  mill,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  other  method  is   employed. 

If  the  soaping  machine  is  conveniently  located,  the  labor 
item  is  a  small  matter.  A  set  of  goods  can  be  soaped  while 
the  mills  are  running,  and  be  all  ready  for  entering  the 
mills,  and  their  condition  is  such  that  the  fulling  begins 
more  promptly  than  if  soaped  after  entering,  thus  resulting 
in  a  saving  of  time. 

While  the  final  results  may  not  be  different  than  where 
the  soaping  is  carefully  done  in  the  mills,  the  surety  of  a 
uniformity  and  the  avoidance  of  possible  irregularities  is 
important.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  elimination  of  a 
part  of  the  dirt  by  the  squeezing  out  is  an  advantage  in 
the   final   cleansing   of   the   goods. 

Objection  to  the  use  of  the  machine  has  been  made 
because  of  the  tendency  of  the  soap  to  become  weakened 
by  continuous  use,  and  this  is  a  danger  point  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  If  the  soap  is  allowed  to  run  low  in  the 
trough,  it  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.  It  should  be  kept  full 
by   the    addition    of    fresh    soap    from    time    to    time    as    re- 
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quired.  Near  the  close  of  a  day's  work  it  is  well  to  allow 
it  to  run  partly  down  and  discharge  what  is  left,  so  as  to 
start  anew  in  the  morning.  The  loss  of  soap  thus  occa- 
sioned is  of  little  importance,  as  its  vitality  will  have  been 
largely  exhausted. 

Where  the  goods  are  soaped  in  the  mill,  the  soap  should 
be  applied  in  front,  before  the  cloth  goes  through  the  roll- 
ers, as  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  rollers  insures  a 
more  prompt  and  better  wetting  of  the  goods  than  if 
poured   in   at  the   back. 

Finishing  Window  Shade  Fabrics 

Enclosed  please  find  two  samples  of  treated  cloth.  We 
wonder  if  you  can  supply  us  with  the  formulas  as  to  how 
to    obtain    these    results?  (4032) 

The  samples  submitted  are  similar  to  fabrics  that  are 
used  on  ordinary  grades  of  window  shades  where  Hol- 
lands are  not  required.  Special  types  of  filling  mangles 
are  required  to  obtain  the  opaque  appearances  shown  in  the 
samples.  On  these  filling  machines  it  is  customary  to  use 
a  well-balanced  formula  of  starches,  mineral  matter  and 
softening  material.  This  starching  or  filling  compound 
must  be  of  such  an  adhesive  nature  that  after  drying  it 
will  be  possible  to  coat  the  goods  with  colors  mixed  with 
oil    to    obtain    the    shades    shown    by    samples    submitted. 

There  are  only  a  few  concerns  handling  this  line  of  work 
in  the  United  States  and  they  all  try  to  keep  their  processes 
and  formulas  confined  to  their  own  plants  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  special  and  expensive  types  of  machinery  re- 
quired also  has  limited  the  number  of  finishers  to  a  great 
extent. 

Sizing  Formula  for  Cotton  Yarns 

Will  you  kindly  recommend  one  or  two  sizing  formulas 
for  10s  skein  duck  yarn  mineral  dyed,  for  awning  ma- 
terial?    Same  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  (4054) 

When  sizing  10s  skein  mineral  dyed  duck  yarn  the  fact 
that  the  dye  deposits  a  stiffening  mineral  matter  in  the 
fibre  should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  suitable  size  that 
will     not     have     a     tendency    to     make     a     boardy     finished 
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product.     A  suitable  formula   which  should  give  an   efficient 
weaving  quality  to  the  yarn  is  as   follows  : 

100  gallons  of  water. 
80  pounds  of  corn  starch. 
40  pounds   of   potato    starch. 
15  pounds  of  beef  tallow. 

Stir  thoroughly  in  cooker  for  8  or  10  minutes  before 
applying  heat,  then  bring  to  a  boil  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  shut  off  steam  and  reduce  the  mixture  to  175  degrees 
F.,  and  maintain  same  for  use.  If  the  finish  is  too  harsh, 
decrease  the  corn  and  potato  starch  in  equal  proportions 
and  increase  temperature  to  185  degrees  F. 

This  procedure  carefully  adhered  to  should  give  a  satis- 
factory sizing  to  the  yarn,  and  the  dye  in  question  should 
not  be  affected  with  regard  to  brilliancy  in   the  finish. 


Wavy  Effect  in  Gabardine 


I  enclose  herewith  reference  sample  of  9-9^2  ounce  fancy 
herringbone  gabardine  which  has  been  cold  water  sponged, 
pressed  and  then  sprinkled  with  water,  the  same  treatment 
which  a  garment  would  be  subjected  to  in  the  rain  after 
being  made  up.  The  cloth  has  been  thoroughly  shrunk  and 
appears  in  every  respect  to  be  set,  but  this  cockly  or  wavy 
appearance  immediately  takes  place  after  being  dampened. 
Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  filling  is  much 
finer  than  the  warp  threads  which  causes  a  difference  in 
shrinkage  lengthwise  of  the  piece,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fancy 
herringbone  pattern  not  being  properly  constructed?  Of 
course  this  cockly  or  wavy  appearance  presses  out  with  the 
hot  iron,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  cloth  gets  wet  this  con- 
dition again  appears,  (4067) 

The  cockly  appearance  is  due  to  the  fancy  herringbone 
pattern  not  being  properly  constructed  according  to  the 
usual  practice.  The  groups  of  threads  forming  the  herring- 
bone are  woven  reversely,  the  warp  yarn  of  one  group  pro- 
truding to  the  face,  and  of  the  other  group  protruding  to 
the  back  of  the  cloth.  Thus  a  rib-like  formation  is  estab- 
lished, which  cannot  be  permanently  removed.  By  changing 
the  weave  to  obliterate  the  cockly  appearance,  the  herring- 
bone effect  would  be  less  prominent.  The  cloth  designer 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  result  that  would  be  obtained 
by  the   weaving   plan,   and   perhaps   does   not   consider   it    an 
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objection,  but  rather  a  novelty.  Liberties  are  frequently 
taken  in  designing  goods  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  You 
can  only  steam  the  cloth  evenly  before  making  up  into 
garments. 

Meaning  of  Term  "Seconds  in  the  Gray'* 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "seconds  in  the  gray"  as  applied 
to   cotton  goods  ? 

2.  If  a  quantity  of  finished  bleached  goods  are  described 
as  "second  in  the  gray,"  may  such  a  lot  properly  contain 
short  lengths,  pieces  sewed  together,  rust  stains,  dirty  pieces, 
weaving  defects,  and  irregular  widths? 

Would  appreciate  greatly  a  reply  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, which  I  believe  would  also  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  (4066) 

1.  Imperfections  in  the  weaving  are  mainly  the  cause  of 
gray  goods  being  called  seconds.  These  imperfections  in- 
clude overshots,  light  and  heavy  places,  shell  off  filling  and 
filling  bunches,  warp  threads  out,  open  places  where  there  is 
no   filling  yarn,   also   black   oil,    etc. 

2.  Finished  bleached  goods  which  are  described  as  "sec- 
onds in  the  gray"  may  contain  short  lengths,  pieces  sewed 
together,  dirty  pieces,  weaving  defects,  and  irregular  widths; 
but  not  rust  stains.  Nearly  all  short  lengths  are  seconds. 
Bleachers  have  to  sew  all  pieces  together  before  putting 
into  process.  They  get  some  seams  where  the  mill  sews 
two  short  pieces  together  and  invoices  as  a  full-length  piece. 
Some  irregular  widths  can  be  framed  to  a  uniform  width 
in  finishing. 

Controlled  Temperature  in  Dyeing 

Will  you  give  us  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  control  of  temperature  in  dyeing  woolen  and  union 
goods?  We  have  been  thinking  along  this  line  and  would 
like  your  viewpoint.  (4340) 

In  dyeing  woolen  or  worsted  piece  goods  or  yarns,  tem- 
perature control  is  essential  because  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
line  of  dyeing  the  temperature  is  regulated  so  as  to  bring 
the  batch  to  a  boil  within  a  certain  definite  time.  The 
boss  dyer  usually  gives  the  second-hand  instructions  to 
bring  the  dye  bath  to  a  boil  in  45  minutes  from  the  starting 
point   and   not   before   then.     This    increase   of    temperature 
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must  be  in  a  regular  manner  because  the  dyestuff  employed 
is  of  the  nature  that  with  any  immediate  increase  of  tem- 
perature it  is  likely  to  go  on  the  goods  too  rapidly  and 
thereby  cause  shady  and  streaky  goods.  It  is  also  noted  that 
in  woolen  dyeing  in  many  cases  the  goods  become  matted  or 
felted,  due  to  an  excess  boiling  because  the  operator  does 
not  know  from  observation  whether  the  dyestuff  employed 
can  go  on  the  goods  with  sufficient  penetration  just  below 
the  boiling  point  as  well  as  at  the  boiling  point. 

In  mixed  goods  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton  and 
silk  mixtures,  temperature  control  is  essential,  as  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  dyestuff  employed  at  a  definite  temperature 
will  go  on  the  goods  with  the  same  depth  of  shade,  while 
with  an  increased  temperature  it  is  likely  to  go  more  heavily 
on  one  of  the  fibres  than  on  the  other.  This  causes  much 
trouble  in  getting  uniformity  of  results,  and  also  satisfac- 
tory matches. 

Temperature  control  should  tend  to  eliminate  the  fol- 
lowing irregularities  in  dyeing :  Matted  and  felted  goods, 
excess  of  dyestuff,  shaded  and  streaky  goods,  run-overs, 
waste  of  steam  and  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  loss  of  produc- 
tion due  to  handling  many  of  the  batches  over  on  account 
of  unevenness  in  dyeing  and  rematching  of  shades.  The 
inquirer  will  find  a  more  complete  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  the  article  "Tests  of  Steam  Consumption  in  Dyeing," 
which  appeared  in  the  Nov.  26,  1921,  issue  of  Textile 
World. 

Piece-Work  on  Pickers  and  Cards 

Do  you  know  of  any  manner  in  which  operators  of  pick- 
ers and  cards  are  paid  on  piece-rate  basis?  Are  there  any 
hank  clocks  or  measuring  devices  which  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  where  could  they  be  best  attached? 

(4043) 

There  are  numerous  mills  where  picker-tenders  and  card- 
tenders  are  paid  by  the  piece-work  method,  the  basis  of 
pay  being  the  standard  hank  of  840  yards.  As  regards 
pickers,  the  hank  clock  is  ordinarily  attached  at  the  end  of 
the  cage  shaft,  or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  calender 
rolls.  To  attach  it  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  fluted  lap 
rolls  would  probably  be  simpler,  but  would  not  be  feasible, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  whereby  the  lap  rolls 
and  beater  can  remain  in  motion  without  delivering  any 
product. 
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A  method  used  in  applying  hank  clocks  to  cards  con- 
sists of  installing  it  in  the  coiler,  the  clock  being  operated 
through  a  small  wheel  by  frictional  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  coiler  calender  rolls.  When  no  sliver  is 
being  deposited  in  the  can  the  calender  roll  has  no  contact 
with  the  wheel  which  operates  the  clock.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  the  clock  can  be  made  to  register  when  no  material 
is  being  delivered  by  inserting  a  short  piece  of  sliver  be- 
tween the  coiler  calender  rolls  and  joining  the  loose  ends  in 
such  manner  as  to  form  a  ring  of  sliver.  The  ring  thus 
formed  serves  to  maintain  the  contact  between  the  calender 
roll  and  the  wheel  exactly  as  though  the  card  were  pro- 
ducing sliver.  Under  competent  supervision  this  form  of 
dishonesty  would  probably  be  soon  discovered  and  the  prac- 
tice  discontinued. 

Hank  clocks  for  these  purposes  can  be  readily  obtained 
from   any   manufacturer   of   hank   clocks. 

Piece-Work  on  Slashers 

Do  you  know  of  any  mill  that  pa3^s  the  slasher  tenders 
on  a  piece-rate  basis?  In  other  words,  a  slasher  working 
on  piece-work?  What  system  do  they  use?  What  allow- 
ances are  made ;  in  fact,  what  is  the  whole  scheme  used  by 
concerns  that  you  know  about?  (4064) 

After  making  diligent  inquiry,  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  learn  of  any  mill  which  pays  the  slasher  tenders  on  a 
piece-rate  basis.  It  would  seem  that  there  might  be  objec- 
tions to  such  a  system.  The  efficiency  of  the  weave  room 
and  the  quality  of  the  woven  goods  have  a  very  direct 
relation  to  the  care  and  thoroughness  shown  in  the  slash- 
ing operation,  and  the  latter  is  consequently  a  process 
where  quality  above  all  things  is  essential.  It  would  ac- 
cordingly seem  more  appropriate  to  pay  the  slasher  tenders 
a  fixed  wage  with  a  bonus  for  a  high  quality  of  product, 
rather  than  to  install  a  method  of  payment  calculated  to 
induce  them   to  hurry  the  work  through. 

Again,  manufacturers  are  coming  to  realize  that  under 
ordinary  conditions,  a  low  steam  pressure,  a  moderate  tem- 
perature in  the  size  box,  and  a  slow  slashing  speed  produce 
the  best  warps.  Such  conditions  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain if  the  slasher  tenders  were  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis, 
unless   the   rates   were   computed   on   a   very   generous    basis. 
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Should  such  a  system  be  put  into  effect  the  rates,  in  any 
event,  should  be  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  various 
driving  gears  employed,  since  the  slasher  speed  is  neces- 
sarily varied  according  to  the  number  of  ends  in  the 
warps,  the  size  of  the  yarn,  and  the  character  of  the  goods 
for   which   the   warp   is    intended. 

(We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  reader  send  us  particu- 
lars of  a  system  for  paying  slasher  tenders  on  a  piece-work 
basis.) 

Woolen  Mill  Costs 

We  are  sending  you  herewith  figures  on   our  manufactur- 
ing   costs,    and    would    like    your    opinion    as    to    how    these 
compare   with    similar   figures    for   other   mills   of   our   class. 
^  (4075) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  information  given  is  expressed 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  constructive  comparison  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  inquirer  gives  the  amount  of  manu- 
facturing expense  without  wages,  the  manufacturing  expense 
of  wages  only,  and  overhead  expense  accumulated  from  the 
point  of  warehousing  until  the  bills  have  been  paid  by  the 
customer.  He  also  states  that  the  expenses  given  include 
everything   but   the   actual   wool   used    for   production. 

Our  data  on  costs  was  obtained  according  to  the  accepted 
principles  of  cost  control  and  represents  entirely  different 
factors  from  information  given  by  the  inquirer.  For  in- 
stance, the  material  cost  in  our  data  contains  not  only  the 
cost  of  wool  stock,  but  also  the  cost  of  various  sundry 
materials  such  as  soap,  dyestuff,  boxing,   etc. 

Wages,  according  to  standardized  cost  procedures  as  ob- 
tained by  ourselves  are  divided  into  two  units,  productive 
and  non-productive.  Productive  wages  include  all  cost  of 
direct  labor  such  as  cost  of  wool  sorting,  picking  and  card- 
ing, also  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing.  Non- 
productive labor  represents  all  wages  paid  to  other  em- 
ployes   such    as    overseers,    helpers,    loom-fixers,    clerks,    etc. 

Manufacturing  supplies  include  all  other  materials  in- 
cidental and  essential  for  manufacturing  such  as  bobbins, 
shuttles,  stationery,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  charged  to  direct 
material  cost.  Repairs  and  depreciation  which  include  all 
cost  of  machinery  and  building  replacement  cannot  be 
charged  to  other  items  and  therefore  represent  a  cost  factor 
by  themselves.  Power  includes  everything  as  far  as  power, 
light,  iieat  and  water  is  concerned. 
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According  to  standard  cost  control  procedures  the  com- 
parison of  sucii  items  is  made  on  percentage  basis  to  pro- 
ductive labor,  and  presuming  that  productive  labor  is  equal 
to  100  per  cent.,  such  general  cost  items  should  compare 
to   productive   labor   in   the   following   manner: 

Supplies      19  per  cent. 

Power     15  per  cent. 

Repairs    13  per  cent. 

Total    47  per  cent. 

If  we  presume  that  the  total  productive  wages  in  that 
plant  today  are  thirty  cents  per  yard,  the  share  of  such 
general  manufacturing  expense  should  be  twenty-eight  cents 
per  yard. 

The  inquirer  also  states  that  his  overhead  expense  in- 
cludes everything  from  the  warehouse  until  the  product 
has  been  sold  and  paid  for,  and  he  also  divides  such  gen- 
eral and  selling  expense  among  the  various  manufacturing 
departments.  This  is  not  correct.  Such  expense  should  not 
be  divided  according  to  departments,  but  added  to  the  total 
manufacturing  cost.  According  to  the  best  information  in 
our  possession  such  general  expense,  with  the  exception  of 
freight,  discount  and  commission,  should  be  figured  on  the 
total  productive  labor  in  the  same  manner  as  manufacturing 
expense.  We  believe  that  such  general  expense  amounting 
from  55  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.,  as  figured  on  productive 
labor,  should  be  about  all  a  small  woolen  mill  should  carry. 

Freight  charges  should  be  figured  so  much  per  3^ard  cost, 
while  commission  and  discounts  should  be  figured  on  the 
selling  price  because  these  items  are  taken  oflf  the  selling 
price. 

Regarding  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  expense  ac- 
cording to  departments  the  inquirer  is  charging  these  items 
in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner.  For  instance,  general 
repair  is  an  item  that  is  not  capable  of  comparison  because 
this  item  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  machinery 
and  the  manner  of  operation.  The  only  way  of  ascertaining 
with  absolute  accuracy  that  the  proper  repair  charges  to 
each  department  have  been  made  is  by  maintaining  a  repair 
account,  charging  the  individual  repairs  to  the  proper  de- 
partment  at   once. 

The  item  of  water  is  customarily  not  distributed  in  such 
a  manner,  but,  together  with  engine  oil  and  fuel,  is  charged 
to    power   and    then   the    power    item    is    distributed    in    ac- 
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cordance  with  the  departmental  use  of  power.  Power  itself 
is  not  capable  of  comparison  directly  because  this  will  also 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant  and  the  manner  of  its 
operation. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  are  unable  to  provide 
definite  comparison  figures,  but,  as  explained  above,  it 
cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  diflferent  methods  of  com- 
parisons between  the  standards  and  the  one  accepted  by  this 
mill.  In  general,  we  believe  that  the  total  burden  charge 
which  includes  general  burden  or  manufacturing  burden,  as 
well  as  administration  burden,  should  not  exceed,  for  that 
type  of  article,  150  per  cent,  on  productive  labor.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  information  available,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  case  in  this  plant,  which  we  consider  for  them  a 
normal  expense. 

Bronze  Streaks  on  Dyed  Hosiery 

We  are  using  as  good  sulphur  black  as  we  are  able  to 
buy,  but  you  will  notice  from  the  enclosed  sample  stocking 
that  we  are  troubled  with  bronze  streaks.  If  you  have 
anything  on  this  subject,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
give  us  the  remedj^  (4094) 

The  direct  cause  of  bronziness  that  is  noticed  in  many 
batches  of  hosiery  when  dyed  with  sulphur  dyes  (and 
sometimes  with  other  dyes)  is  either  due  to  there  being 
too  much  dye  in  the  bath,  or  improper  circulation  of  the 
dye  liquor.  From  the  fact  that  this  stocking  shows  streaks, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trouble  is  to  be  traced 
to   the    latter    cause. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  proportion  of  liquor  in  the  bath  to 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  dyed  is  about  265  gallons  for 
each  100  pounds  of  stockings.  This  liquor  should  have  dis- 
solved in  it  the  proper  amount  of  dye  for  the  depth  of 
shade  desired.  If  the  volume  of  the  bath  is  small,  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  freedom  for  the  stockings  to  circu- 
late properly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods  are  dyed  in 
a  machine  that  requires  the  goods  to  be  tightly  packed, 
streaks  are  likely  to  show,  should  the  packing  not  have 
been  evenly  done.  In  such  a  case,  the  streaks  are  the  re- 
sult of  "leads"  forming,  through  which  the  dye  liquor  moves 
with  greater   ease. 

The  above  reply  is  made  on  the  above  assumptions,  since 
no  idea  is  given  as  to  the  actual  method  used  for  dyeing. 
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We  are  forwarding  you  under  separate  cover  samples  of 
gray  and  dyed  twills  which  after  dyeing  show  a  streaky 
appearance.  These  goods  have  been  dyed  with  fast  sulphur 
colors  on  a  continuous  6-box  dyeing  machine  and  these 
streaks  are  prominent  in  the  entire  lot  of  goods.  We  have 
had  various  opinions  and  comments  relative  to  the  cause 
and  remedy  for  these  streaks,  but  the  suggestions  for  the 
remedy  have  not  proven  satisfactory,  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  streak- 
iness  and  also  any  suggestions  you  might  make  to  elim- 
inate  same.  (4077) 

The  streakiness  shown  in  the  sample  of  the  cotton  cloth 
referred  to  above  appears  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  of  the 
cloth  as  it  is  in  the  gray  or  undyed  state.  By  holding  both 
the  undyed  and  dyed  pieces  up  to  the  light,  a  certain 
measure  of  unevenness  is  to  be  seen  that  corresponds  with 
the  streaks  that  are  visible  in  the  dyed  piece.  Dyeing  alone, 
by  any  process,  will  not  overcome  this  trouble,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a  thorough  boiling-out  may  so  prepare  the 
goods  that  the  texture  of  the  fabric  may  be  evened,  and 
the  surface  inequalities  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
trouble  in  the  present  case  is  not  due  to  the  sulphur  dye 
used,  but  appears  to  be  a  result  of  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  cloth. 

Light  Streaks  in  Dyed  Artificial  Silk  Fabric 

We  are  sending  you  by  parcel  post  a  piece  of  artificial 
silk,  300  denier,  knit  on  Stafford  &  Holt  jersey  machine, 
15  needles  to  the  inch,  6  feed,  dyed  in  the  web;  also  piece 
of  this  material  in  the  natural  before  dyeing.  We  would 
ask  you  to  kindly  examine  this  piece  of  Oriental  blue  from 
different  angles,  and  you  will  notice  it  is  full  of  light 
streaks.  We  thought  this  was  due  to  two  or  three  grades 
or  different  batches  mixed  up,  although  this  yarn  came  in 
two  cases  supposed  to  be  one  batch,  and  we  wrote  the 
people  we  bought  the  yarn  from  and  sent  samples.  But 
on  examining  the  goods,  it  seems  to  knock  this  theory  out 
entirely,  although  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  just  figure 
out  where  the  trouble  is.  We  think  it  is  something  in  the 
yarn  as  we  cannot  see  how  the  dyeing  would  make  it 
streaky  like  this,  as  in  following  the  stitch  right  across  the 
web  you  can  see  it  looks  like  different  yarn,  yet  it  does 
not  go  completely  around  the  web. 
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On  examining  the  white  piece,  this  does  not  seem  very 
smooth,  although  the  stitches  are  even  on  the  machine,  but 
it  seems  uneven  in  places  in  the  web.  We  might  state 
that  we  have  had  endless  trouble  with  this  same  complaint 
all  through  1920,  and  it  still  continues.  We  have  had  to 
redye  delicate  colors  into  black,  although  they  were  not 
evenly  dyed,  and  had  to  sell  goods  for  seconds. 

We  have  taken  this  up  time  after  time  with  our  dyer, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  overcome  this  trouble,  and  we 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  give  us  the 
right  information  on  this  question,  so  that  we  can  get  after 
the  root  of  this  evil.  (4082) 

The  defect  shown  in  the  submitted  sample  of  blue  arti- 
ficial silk  jersey  material  is  evidently  due  to  a  condition  of 
the  yarn,  and  not  to  either  the  dye  or  the  operation  of 
dyeing.  On  examining  the  goods,  and  following  the  shaded 
bands,  it  is  seen  that  the  lighter  portions  show  a  sharp 
contrast  to   the   darker   portions. 

Artificial  silk  is  a  product  that  results  from  a  chemical 
reaction  of  cellulose  on  certain  solvents,  and  at  times  the 
reaction  does  not  proceed  uniformly,  although  the  end 
product — the   fiber — appears    to   be    identical. 

By  unravelling  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  goods,  and 
stretching  the  threads  tightly,  some  threads  will  be  dis- 
tinctly observed  that  have  only  about  1/3  as  much  dye  as 
the  others,  and  it  is  this  lightly  dj-ed  yarn  that  causes  the 
streaked   appearance. 

As  a  suggestion  in  dyeing,  wet  the  goods  carefull}^,  and 
work  in  the  dye-bath  with  great  regularity,  adding  the  pre- 
viously dissolved  dye  in  several  portions,  until  the  proper 
depth  of   shade  is   obtained. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  irregularity  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  inequalities  in  the  artificial  silk  itself,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  when  deliveries  of  various  batches  are  made  to 
the  mill,  small  skeins  be  made  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  chemist  or  dyer  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  them  to- 
gether in  one  dye-bath.  The  results  of  this  test  will  show 
at  once  whether  the  delivery  is  uniform. 

Referring  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  dyer  that  he  know  of  the  tendency  for  some 
kinds  of  artificial  silk  to  vary,  not  only  from  batch  to  batch, 
but  sometimes  in  the  same  batch.  These  facts  are  well 
known   to    the   makers   of    artificial    silk.      In   justice   to    the 
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latter,  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  over- 
come some  of  the  well-known  defects  of  their  product,  the 
causes  of  which,  in  some  instances,  are  quite  obscure. 

Knitting  Machine  for  Mop  Cloths 

Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  concerns  who  build 
knitting  machines  to  make  mop  cloths,  as  per  enclosed 
sample.  (4090) 

Knitting  machines  for  making  heavy  mop  cloths,  like  the 
sample  sent  by  the  inquirer,  are  manufactured  by  the  Wild- 
man   Manufacturing   Co.,    Norristown,    Pa. 

Organization  for  Spinning  Cotton  Yarns 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Having  about  twenty  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  in  skein 
form,  I  would  like  to  obtain  a  list  of  bleacheries  that  would 
be  in  a  position   to  bleach  this  yarn   for  us, 

2.  What  sizings,  speeds,  and  drafts  at  the  various  ma- 
chines are  ordinarily  used  in  commercial  plants  when 
spinning  8s,   12s,   16s   and  22s? 

3.  What  grades  and  staples  of  cotton  are  usually  used 
for  8s,  12s,  16s  and  22s  yarn?  (4065) 

A  list  of  bleachers  that  might  be  interested  in  bleaching 
this  yarn    for   the   inquirer   has   been    forwarded. 

A  suitable  program  for  spinning  8s  yarn  would  be  as 
follows :  Produce  a  finished  picker  lap  weighing  16  ounces 
per  yard.  Three  picking  processes  should  be  employed 
for  cotton  of  the  low  grade  usually  employed  for  such 
coarse  yarn,  and  the  beaters,  if  of  the  rigid  steel,  two- 
bladed  type,  should  run  about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Using  a  draft  of  about  96  at  the  card,  produce  70  grain 
card  sliver,  at  a  doffer  speed  of  about  13  R.P.M.  The  card 
settings  should  be  rather  open.  Employ  a  draft  of  slightly 
more  than  six  at  each  of  three  drawing  processes,  thus  ob- 
taining a  finished  drawing  sliver  weighing  about  65  grains 
per  yard.  The  front  roll  speeds  at  the  various  drawing 
processes    should   approximate   380    R.P.M, 

Produce  a  .45  hank  slubber  roving,  the  slubber  draft  required 
being  about  3.5.  The  slubber  spindle  speed  should  be  750 
R.P.M.  By  employing  a  draft  of  4.44,  we  obtain  a  1.00 
hank  roving  at  the  intermediates.  A  suitable  spindle  speed 
at  this  process  is   1,000  R.P.M, 
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Using  single  roving  in  the  creel  of  the  spinning  frames, 
we  require  a  draft  of  slightly  more  than  eight  at  the 
spinning  process  to  obtain  8s  yarn.  6,500  R.P.M.  would  be 
a   fair   spindle  speed    for   spinning  yarn   of   this   character. 

For  spinning  12s  yarn  we  would  employ  the  same  pro- 
gram as  above  prior  to  the  intermediate  process.  At  the 
intermediates  the  draft  should  be  about  5.33,  which  would 
provide  a  1.20  hank  intermediate  roving.  Using  single  rov- 
ing at  the  spinning  we  employ  a  draft  of  slightly  more  than 
10  and  obtain  12s  yarn.  The  intermediate  spindle  speed 
would  remain  as  before,  but  a  speed  of  7,500  R.P.M.  would 
be  employed  in  spinning. 

In  producing  16s  yarn,  we  would  proceed  as  before  prior 
to  the  slubbers.  At  the  slubbers,  by  employing  a  draft  of 
about  4.7  we  obtain  .60  hank  roving.  An  intermediate  draft 
of  5.5  then  produces  1.60  hank  intermediate  roving,  which 
a  spinning  draft  of  10  converts  into  16s  yarn.  The  spindle 
speeds  remain  as  before  except  that  on  the  spinning  frames 
we  employ  a  speed  of  8,500  R.P.M. 

For  making  22s  yarn  we  employ  as  for  16s,  a  .60  hank 
slubber  roving.  An  intermediate  draft  of  5  gives  us  a  1.45 
hank  intermediate  roving.  This  is  put  through  fine  frames 
where  the  draft  used  is  6,  the  resulting  fine  roving  being 
4.40  hank.  Using  double  roving  at  the  spinning  frame,  with 
a  spinning  draft  of  10  we  produce  22s  yarn.  The  fine  frame 
spindle  speed  should  be  1,400  R.P.M.,  and  the  spinning 
spindle  speed  9,000  R.P.M.,  the  other  speeds  remaining  as 
before. 

Suitable  cotton  for  such  yarns  would  be  one  inch  Amer- 
ican cotton  of  about  strict  low  middling  grade.  In  the  case 
of  8s  and  12s,  a  considerable  admixture  of  some  of  the 
better  classes  of  waste,  such  as  card  strips  and  short 
comber    noils,    would    probably   be    made. 

Unshrinkable  Process  for  Underwear 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  process  of  making 
woolen  and  union  fabrics  (underwear)  unshrinkable.  Can 
you  furnish  me  details  as  to  the  composition  of  the  baths 
and  the  handling  of  the  fabric  before  and  after  the  un- 
shrinkable process  as  employed  by  any  good  mill  in  this 
line?  (4083) 

The  basic  principle  of  the  process  for  treating  woolen 
goods,  or  mixed  cotton  and  woolen  goods  so  that  they 
will  not  shrink,  is  to  subject  them  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
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The  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  its  influence  on  wool,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  wool,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  either  of  these 
substances,  loses  its  felting  property  and  consequently  is 
not    likely   to    shrink. 

To  treat  mixed  and  wool  goods  by  this  process,  the 
goods  should  first  be  well  scoured  and  washed.  Then  im- 
merce  for  Y^  hour  in  a  cold  bath  containing  1^  gallons 
muriatic  acid  of  36  degrees  Tw,  for  each  100  gallons  of 
water;  lift,  allow  to  drain  well  or  whiz,  and  without  wash- 
ing, pass  into  a  fresh,  cold  bath  containing  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  chloride  of  lime,  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the 
goods.  This  bath  should  stand  at  about  ^  of  a  degree 
Tw.  Work  the  goods  for  about  3^  an  hour,  lift  and  pass 
through  the  acid  bath  again  for  about  20  minutes ;  finally 
wash  well,  and  pass  through  a  bath  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in  order  to  destroy  the  last 
trace  of  chlorine  odor.     Finally  rinse. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  patented  various  pro- 
cesses for  imparting  to  mixed  goods  anti-shrinkage  proper- 
ties, but  nearly  all  of  them  are  based  upon  the  use  of 
chlorine  in  some  form.  The  process  not  only  makes  the 
goods  somewhat  unshrinkable,  but  imparts  added  luster, 
and  further,  the  wool  in  the  fabric  has  the  property  of 
taking  up  more  dye  than  untreated  wool. 

Skein  Winding  Worsted 

Are  there  any  best  ratios  of  traverse  to  swift  speed  in 
skein  winding  worsted  yarns?  That  is,  should  the  traverse 
be  fast  or  slow,  and  also  should  the  resultant  skein  show  a 
very  closely  woven  pattern  such  as  would  be  secured  by 
having  two  change  gears  of  a  rather  large  number  of  teeth 
and  differing  only  by  a  tooth  or  so,  or  a  more  open  pat- 
tern where  the  threads  are  bunched  together  in  definite 
strands  such  as  would  be  secured  by  having  change  gears 
with  a  more  simple  ratio?  Would  the  above  factors  be 
affected  in  winding  coarse  or  fine  yarns?  (4096) 

In  some  cases,  such  as  winding  mohair  yarns,  it  might 
be  a  great  benefit  if  the  traverse  were  run  much  slower 
than  when  working  on  a  good  worsted  yarn,  but  most  of 
the  winders  are  built  so  that  the  cam  is  the  only  thing 
on  the  winder  that  governs  the  speed  of  the  traverse,  and 
it  gives  a  fixed  traverse. 

A  silk  man  to  whom  this  question  was  referred  states 
that  in  silk  skein  winding,  Grant  reel  or  crosswind  is  better 
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for  rewinding,  but  the  customers  vary  in  their  needs.  Some 
require  a  narrow  straight  wind,  others  a  narrow  crosswind, 
and  still  others  a  wide  crosswind,  up  to  6  inches  wide.  In 
making  the  change  from  narrow  to  wide  crosswind,  I 
simply  put  on  a  larger  eccentric  with  a  longer  arm  to  give 
the  6  inch  traverse.  The  traverse  for  a  crosswind  is  fast, 
while  it  is  slow  for  a  straight  wind.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
make  a  straight  wind  for  coarse  yarn  and  crosswind  for 
fine  yarn.  The  swift  mentioned  in  the  inquiry  must  be  a 
different  type  than  those  I  am  accustomed  to. 

Card  Room  Costs 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  questions  through 
your  paper?  In  making  26/1,  28/1  and  30/1  cotton  yarns, 
what  would  be  considered  a  good  cost  in  the  entire  card 
room,  made  up  as  follows :  Opening  and  picker  rooms, 
cards,  drawing  slubbers,  intermediates  and  fine  frames. 
In  case  this  cannot  be  answered  under  the  different  heads, 
the  total  cost  will  do.  (4086) 

We  assume  that  the  inquirer  is  referring  to  labor  costs 
only.  In  manufacturing  the  above  yarns,  a  5.00  hank  roving 
would  be  suitable  in  every  case.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
divide  card  room  labor  costs  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  inquirer  unless  one  has  some  particular  mill  in  mind, 
since  there  are  so  many  labor  items  such  as  wages  of  over- 
seers, second  hands,  third  hands,  oilers,  sizers,  sweepers,  and 
scrubbers,  which  are  difficult  to  apportion  in  detail  unless 
all  the  circumstances  are  known. 

We  have,  therefore,  given  figures  which  represent  in   our 
judgment    fair   card   room    labor   costs    on    a   5-hank    roving, 
dividing  the  estimates  into  two  parts ;  one  representing  labor 
costs    for    processes    prior    to    the    slubbers,    and    the    other 
representing  labor  costs   on  the   slubbers,    intermediates,   and 
fine    frames    combined.      Such   general    labor    costs    as    those 
enumerated    above    have    been    totalled    and    divided    equally 
between  the  two  divisions.     The  estimates    follow : 
Card  room  labor  for  processes  prior  to  slubbers. .....  .$.0085 

Labor  on  slubbers,  intermediates  and  fine  frames 0185 

Total   card    room    labor $.0270 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  figures  are 
intended  to  accord  with  New  England  mill  usage,  and  are 
based  on  a  weekly  running  time  of  48  hours. 
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Holes  in  Knitting  from  Yarn  Knots 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  regarding  the  following:  We 
have  considerable  trouble  on  our  knitting  machines  with 
holes  caused  by  small  knots  in  the  yarn.  Our  spinner  con- 
tends that  these  knots  are  as  small  as  can  be  made  and 
that  the  trouble  is  in  the  adjustment  of  the  machines.  Our 
fixer  claims  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  the  machine 
that  will  help.  We  use  a  24s  carded  yarn  on  a  200-needle 
machine  and  use  No.  86  needles  which  have  as  large  a 
hook  as  can  be  obtained  on  this  gauge  needle,  (4076) 

We  have  examined  the  swatches  submitted  under  a 
microscope  and  find  that  No.  1  is  merely  a  single  knot 
in  a  single  strand  of  yarn;  No.  2  has  the  ends  snarled  up 
within  the  knot,  while  No.  3  is  a  good  clean  round  knot. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  were  not  correctly  tied  and  No.  1  and  No. 
3  should  never  have  caused  a  hole  if  the  knitting  machines 
were  in  proper  working  condition. 

We  use  and  recommend  a  square  knot  on  cotton  yarns 
coarser  than  30s;  it  is  a  smaller  knot  and  knits  better.  It 
can  be  tied  almost  as  fast  as  the  round  knot  if  you  are 
tying  by  hand.  It  must  be  square  or  else  it  will  slip.  But 
we  have  found  by  over  twenty  years'  experience  that  it 
pays   to    use   it. 

Would  recommend  that  you  take  one  knitting  machine 
and  start  back  at  the  cones.  Be  sure  that  they  point  cor- 
rectly to  the  delivery  eye  above.  Then  take  a  good  micro- 
scope and  examine  all  the  guides  and  be  sure  there  are  no 
rough  places  to  cause  unnecessary  tension  on  the  yarn. 
Then  in  the  same  manner  examine  the  formation  of  the 
stitches  by  turning  the  machines  slowly  by  hand.  The 
swatches  indicate  that  probably  the  sinkers  are  choking  the 
stitches  a  little  bit  too  hard.  Setting  around  a  little  is  some- 
times more  effective  than  moving  back. 

The  needles  submitted  are  very  nicely  finished  but  one  of 
the  two  has  a  slightly  bent  latch  and  does  not  properly  cap 
the  hook.  The  knitter  must  watch  the  latches  sharply  if  he 
is  to  get  the  best  results.  You  ought  to  get  the  very  best 
of  work  with  yarn  as  good  as  that  used  in  the  samples 
sent. 

Hosiery  Production 

May  we  trouble  you  to  give  us  the  following  information: 

1.  Number  of  dozen  a  good  operator  should  seam  per  9- 

hour  day  on  a   Union    Special   seaming  machine   of   an    11- 
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thread  gum  silk  stocking  with  a  mercerized  top  and  foot, 
total   length  of   stocking  28   inches. 

2.  Number  of  dozen  a  good  operator  should  seam  per  9- 
hour  day  on  a  Union  Special  seaming  machine  of  a  6- 
thread  gum  all  silk  stocking  30  inches  long. 

3a.  Number  of  dozen  a  good  operator  should  loop  per  9- 
hour  day  on  a  Record  looper  of  the  above  two  stockings  if 
the  looping  is  done  on   the  wrong   side. 

3b.  How  many  dozen  would  the  same  operator  do  of 
the  above  two  stockings  if  the  looping  was  done  on  the 
right  side,  where  she  would  also  have  to  pull  through  the 
threads,  which  we  understand  is  really  the  correct  way  this 
looping   should   be    done. 

4.  Number  of  dozen  a  good  operator  should  loop  per 
9-hour  day  of  men's  220-needle  seamless  half  hose. 

5.  In  looping  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  waste  removed 
by  the  knife  or  is  it  better  to  have  the  same  removed  by 
unravelling.  (4098) 

A  hosiery  mill  superintendent  replies  to  these  questions 
as  follows : 

1.  If   36  gauge,  25   dozen. 

2.  If  36  gauge,  good   selvages   and   reinforcing,   23   dozen. 
3a.  If  36  gauge,  32  dozen. 

3b.  If  36  gauge,  30  dozen.  We  draw  our  ends  in  with  a 
fine  latch  needle. 

4.  28  dozen. 

5.  We  have  always  used  the  trimmers.  The  knives  should 
be  kept  sharp  and  we  clear  all  our  clippings  with  a  brush 
having  a  reciprocating  motion. 

Our  loopers  were  trained  in  flat  bar  work  for  our  full- 
fashioned  machines  and  none  of  them  have  had  less  than 
three  years  of  this  work  before  they  were  promoted  to  the 
loopers.  The  above  figures  will  look  large  to  any  but  ex- 
perienced operatives. 

Production  of  Twister  on  Worsted  Stocking  Yarns 

What  would  be  considered  a  fair  production  of  say  4/16 
worsted  stocking  yarn  for  a  9-hour  day  on  a  Prince, 
Smith  flyer  twister  frame?  How  many  girls  would  it  take 
to  get  this  production?  What  speed  should  cylinder  and 
delivery  roller  run?  (4097) 

Production  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  wool, 
turns  of  twist,  and  size  of  yarn  packages.  One  girl  would 
be    required    for    about    50    ends,    and    on    4/16s    the    pro- 
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duction  should  be  about  3  pounds  per  spindle.  A  large 
bobbin  should  be  used  on  the  twister,  say  2x4  or  3x6 
inches,  to  save  time,  in  addition  to  reducing  the  number 
of  knots. 

A  worsted  superintendent  to  whom  this  question  was 
submitted  replies  as  follows :  A  fair  production  for  4/16s 
w^orsted  stockings  yarn  with  3J/4  to  4  turns  twist,  would 
be  about  250  pounds  per  9  hour  day.  The  spindle  speed 
would  be  about  2800  R.P.M.,  the  cylinder  speed  350  R.P.M., 
and  the  delivery  roll  (4  inch)  speed,  56  R.P.A'L  Two  girls 
would  be  required,  one  on  each  side  of  the  twister. 

Crabbing  Goods 

What  is  the  operation  known  as  crabbing  and  what  pur- 
pose does  it  serve?  (4087) 

Crabbing  is  the  operation  in  general  use  to  prevent  woolen 
and  union  fabrics  from  shrinking  during  the  operations  of 
scouring,   dyeing,   etc.     The   process   is   as    follows : 

The  gray  cloth  is  run  continuously  through  a  crabbing 
machine,  which  is  an  ordinary  box  type  of  apparatus  with 
squeeze    rolls.      The   only    liquid    necessary    is    boiling    water. 
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CONTINUOUS    CRABBING    PROCESS 


though  sometimes  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added.  After  com- 
ing from  the  hot  water,  the  cloth  is  run  directly  through 
cold  water  to  set  it.  The  apparatus  is  made  up  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  letter  A  indicating  squeeze  rolls.  The 
shrinking  is  controlled  by  the  tension  at  which  the  cloth 
enters  and  by  the  set  on  the  squeeze  rolls. 

The  above  is  referred  to  as  continuous  crabbing.  Another 
method  of  crabbing  or  setting  the  cloth  is  by  simply  running 
cloth  through  hot  water,  shelling  up,  and  then  running 
through    cold    water.      Or    rolls    of    cloth    on    shells    may    be 
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immersed  in  tanks  of  hot  water,   let  stay  in  over  night  and 
then  taken  out  and  run  through  cold  water. 

After  crabbing  the  goods  are  scoured  and  sometimes  given 
a  second  crabbing.  This  is  done  in  special  cases  only. 
After  crabbing  has  been  properly  carried  on,  the  fabric 
should  not  shrink  in  the  scouring  or  dyeing  operations. 

Winding  Artificial  Silk 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  good  oil  to  use  in  winding  300 
denier    artificial    silk    after    dyeing    to    make    it    knit    easy? 

(4111) 

We  would  recommend  an  olive  oil  emulsion.  Use  about 
an  80  per  cent,  water  solution  and  as  little  as  will  give 
satisfactory  results.  Our  experience  would  indicate  that 
the  silk  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  nearly  dry.  We 
recommend  a  nickel  plated  roll  on  the  winder. 

Cost  of  Weaving 

Will  you  give  figures  showing  the  cost  per  yard  to  weave 
the  following  construction,  without  the  cost  of  yarn  in- 
cluded? In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  supply  yarn  to  a 
mill  and  have  them  weave  the  following  cloths  on  a  cost 
plus  basis,  what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  mill  before  figur- 
ing profit?  I  realize  that  this  is  an  indefinite  question 
because  we  must  assume  a  certain  quantity  of  production 
and  a  mill  of  a  certain  character,  and  also  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mill  as  affected  by  labor  and  w^age  conditions 
would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  hope,  however,  that 
you  can  give  me  some  sort  of  an  answer.  The  construc- 
tions of  the  cloths  on  which  we  wish  to  figure  are  as 
follows,  all   54  inches  wide : 

1.70  drill  70  X  44 

1.30  sateen  93  x  64 

1.05  sateen  80  x  60 

.98  moleskin        85  x  64  (4084) 

The  cost  of  weaving  the  constructions  given  would  be 
about   as    follows : 

Indi- 

Weaver's    rect  Over-  Total 

Labor     Labor  head  Cost 

Cloth                                   Per  lb.    Per  lb.  Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

54  inch,  70  x  44,  1.70  drill     ...  $.0581    $.0043  $.0065  $.0689 

54  inch,  93  x  64,  1.30  sateen      .     .0643      .0048  .0073  .0764 

54  inch,  80  x  60,  1.05  sateen      .     .0488      .0037  .0055  .0580 

54  inch,  85  x  64,    .98  moleskin.     .0485      .0036  .0055  .0576 
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The  above  figures  include  only  the  weaving  cost,  nothing 
being  included  for  slashing  or  warp  drawing,  nor  for  burl- 
ing, inspecting,  packing  or  shipping  the  cloth.  No  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  interest  on  the  investment  in  the 
plant  or  equipment,  since  on  a  "cost  plus"  arrangement  this 
is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  part  of  "cost".  The  figures 
represent  up-to-date  New  England  costs  on  a  48-huur  week 
basis. 

Moisture  in  Artificial  Silk 

The  last  fev/  months  we  have  been  using  large  quantities 
of  viscose  silk,  300  denier,  unbleached.  The  silk  comes  in 
packages  of  10  pounds  net  and  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture we  find  that  we  lose  in  weight  sometimes  as  high 
as  10  per  cent.  Our  waste  is  not  more  than  2^/^  per  cent., 
and  there  is  IVz  per  cent,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
account  for.  We  wish  to  know  whether  the  atmosphere  will 
affect  the  weight  in  this  way. 

What  percentage  of  moisture  does  viscose  silk  contain 
originally?  What  percentage  of  moisture  will  the  trade 
allow  in  artificial  silk  transactions?  How  can  we  prevent 
this  loss  of  weight? 

We  do  not  have  humidifiers  in  our  plant  and  for  that 
reason  we  would  like  to  know  the  best  system  to  get 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  whether  it  would  be  practical  to 
moisten  the  air  by  steam  so  that  the  original  weight  of  the 
viscose  silk  will  remain  in  the  silk  instead  of  being  evap- 
orated by  dry  atmosphere.  (4104) 

Normally  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  artificial  silk  is 
about  the  same  as  found  in  real  silk,  varying  between  9  and 
13  per  cent.  The  average  is  taken  as  11  per  cent,  and 
this  figure  is  considered  the  standard,  the  same  as  for 
natural  silk.  No  moisture  standards  for  any  textile  ma- 
terials have  been  established  by  legislative  action  in  the 
United   States,  however. 

Most  certainly  if  the  artificial  silk  is  received  by  you  with 
a  high  moisture  content,  and  is  subjected  to  dry  conditions 
in  your  mill,  it  will  lose  in  weight.  The  remedy  is  for  you 
to  determine  the  moisture  content  of  the  artificial  silk  when 
received  at  the  mill,  and,  if  this  is  not  excessive,  to  main- 
tain such  humidity  conditions  in  your  plant,  so  that  the 
normal  moisture  content  will  be  maintained.  Apparatus  for 
determining  moisture  content  may  be  obtained  from  concerns 
whose  advertisements  will  be  found  in  Textile  World. 
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It  is  practical  to  get  moisture  into  the  air  by  exhausting 
steam  into  the  atmosphere,  and  this  may  serve  your  purpose. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  a  very  common  sight  in  textile  mills 
to  see  the  steam  being  exhausted  into  the  various  rooms. 
Now,  of  course,  the  up-to-date  mills  have  humidifying  sys- 
tems, automatically  regulated,  which  is  a  much  better 
arrangement.  However,  the  use  of  steam  is  better  than 
nothing  in  the   way  of   conditioning   equipment. 

You  can  have  a  test  made  of  the  silk  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  bought  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  340  Hudson 
street.  New  York.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  send 
them  samples  of  silk  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived and  a  sample  that  has  been  in  your  plant  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  determine  just  what  the  moisture  loss  is. 

Degumming  Silk  Hosiery 

For  say  ten  pounds  of  tram  hosiery,  with  mercerized  tops, 
how  many  pounds  of  soap  should  be  used  for  degumming 
purposes?  In  how  many  gallons  of  water  should  the  goods 
be  boiled  and  for  how  long?  (4114) 

The  three  following  boiling-off  processes  have  given  good 
results : 

1.  For  10  pounds  of  goods  use  2  pounds  of  good  olive 
oil  soap,  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  30  gallons  of  soft 
water. 

2.  For  10  pounds  of  goods,  use  1  pound  silicate  of  soda, 
1  pound  turkey  red  oil,  30  gallons  soft  water. 

3.  For  10  pounds  of  goods  use  10  ounces  Wyandotte  tex- 
tile soda,   1  pound  turkey  red  oil,  30  gallons  soft  water. 

In  each  case,  boil  one  hour,  not  too  hard,  then  wash  in 
two  hot  washes,  one  lukewarm  wash  and  one  cold  wash. 

Streaks  in  Dyed  Mercerized  Hosiery 

We  enclose  one  pair  of  cordovan  mercerized  half  hose, 
and  you  will  notice  that  same  is  inclined  to  streak.  Will  you 
advise  us  if  you  think  this  is  caused  by  the  quality_  of  ^  the 
yarn  or  by  finishing?  The  finishing  mills  try  to  claim  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  yarn,  and  the  yarn  mills  say  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  finishing  mills.  The  finishing  mills  claim 
that  this  can  be  boiled  out,  but  it  will  affect  the  luster, 
tender  the  fabric,  and  be  expensive.  (4119) 

A  careful  examination  of  these  socks  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  unevenness  in  the  yarn  used,  and 
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not  to  the  finishing  operations.  While  it  is  possible  to 
partially  remove  this  unevenness  by  boiling-out,  it  seems 
that  the  logical  way  to  overcome  it  is  to  prevent  it  from 
appearing,  and  this  may  be  done  by  adding  to  the  dye  bath, 
in  addition  to  all  other  ingredients,  a  small  quantity  of 
soluble  oil. 

Certain  threads  show  up  distinctly  light,  and  this  is  due 
to  unevenness  in  the  diameter  of  the  yarn,  while  close  to 
these  threads  are  others  that  appear  darker  in  shade,  and 
these  latter  have  the  appearance  of  being  less  tightly  twisted, 
and  consequently  take  up  more  dye  and  show  darker  in  the 
fabric.  Examining  the  goods  with  a  magnifying  glass,  even 
an  ordinary  reading  glass,  shows  this  condition  very  plainly. 

Hosiery  Yellow  After  Bleaching 

We  are  enclosing  you  a  sample  ladies'  hose  made  out  of 
60-2  C.  P.  mercerized  yarn.  In  knitting  this  fabric  we  run 
the  yarn  over  a  piece  of  felt  that  is  saturated  with  oil 
from  an  oil  receptacle.  The  oil  that  is  used  in  this  recep- 
tacle is  made  up  of  80  per  cent,  of  a  branded  oil,  which  is 
a  mineral  oil,  and  20  per  cent,  of  a  high  grade  kerosene. 
We  have  used  this  same  mixture  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  we  have  never  had   any  trouble  with  it. 

The  stocking  enclosed,  in  the  heel  and  toe,  where  the 
yellow  oil  spots  appear,  is  made  of  two  ends  of  60-2, 
whereas  the  body  is  made  of  one  end  of  60-2  as  stated 
above.  The  high  spliced  heel  and  double  sole  is  made  of  a 
single  end  of  60-1    mercerized  yarn. 

The  oil  that  we  use  is  put  in  the  oil  receptacles  once  a 
week  and  is  perfectly  colorless.  As  you  will  note,  all  of 
the  bleach  is  fine  with  the  exception  of  the  heel  and  toe. 
When  this  came  back  from  the  bleachers  it  v/as  white,  the 
same  as  the  rest.  After  it  was  boarded  and  pressed  the 
yellow  commenced  to  show,  and  the  longer  the  stocking  lies 
the  yellower  it  seems  to  get.  Now  can  you  help  us  out 
on  this  proposition?  In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  has  our 
"goat."  We  think  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  oil.  The  oil 
people  claim  not.  As  stated  above,  we  have  used  the  same 
mixture  for  fifteen  years  without  any  _  trouble.  Any  in- 
formation that  you  can  give  us  on  this  subect  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  much  appreciated.  (4118) 

The  bleacher  naturally  tries  to  give  these  stockings  as 
mild  a  treatment  as  possible,  and  when  they  are  bleached 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  clean ;  but, 
without  question,  there  is  a  certain  trace  of  mineral  oil  left 
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in  the  two-ply  yarn.  When  these  stockings  are  put  on  the 
boarding  and  pressing  device,  the  heat  and  pressure  brings 
up  the  oil  to  the  face  of  the  fabric.  It  is  naturally  harder 
to  bleach  the  two-ply  yarn  than  the  single-yarn  in  the  body 
of  the  stocking,  and  in  any  case  the  bleacher  is  correct  in 
giving  the  stockings  as  light  a  treatment  as  possible  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  previously  boiled  in  the 
mercerizing  process. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  mineral  oil  stain  on 
bleached  goods  always  is  more  pronounced  after  the  goods 
come  in  contact  with  the  pressing  or  drying  process. 

Unevenly  Dyed  Yarn 

Herewith  please  find  skein  of  26/2  yarn,  dyed  sulphur 
black  in  a  dyeing  machine,  300  pounds  in  a  batch.  It  was 
in  the  liquor  the  required  time  and  the  bata  was  correct 
as  far  as  we  know.  Extracted  in  a  centrifugal  and  dried  on 
one  frame  in  a  Hurricane  dryer.  What  caused  the  shadi- 
ness  or  streakiness?  We  can  level  this  lot  up  but  it  adds 
to  the  expense  and  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  what  caused 
the  trouble  so  we  can  save  expense  of  rehandling  in  future. 
We  might  add  that  the  natural  yarn  appeared  to  be  first 
class.  (4133) 

The  unevenness  of  this  skein  appears  to  be  due  to  imper- 
fect working  conditions  in  the  dye  bath,  or  the  concentration  of 
the  dye  liquor  was  too  great.  For  correct  dyeing  the  sulphur 
black  bath  should  stand  at  about  6  to  7  degree  Tw.,  and  be 
made  up  as  follows : 

Concentrated    type    of    sulphur    black 18  lbs. 

Sodium      sulphide,   conctd 22  lbs. 

Soda   ash    8  lbs. 

Common    salt    50  lbs. 

The  above  weights  of  material  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  relative  proportions  of  each  constituent,  tak- 
ing the  weight  of  the  dye  as  unity. 

Another  point  to  observe  is  the  condition  of  the  bath. 
The  foam  on  the  surface  should  be  white  in  appearance,  and 
not  black  or  greenish.  When  it  is  not  white,  it  indicates 
that  the  dissolved  dye  is  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  go  on 
the  yarn  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  must  be  corrected 
by  adding  a  further  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide  and  soda 
ash,   and  boiling   for   about  fifteen   minutes   after   each   addi- 
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tion.      This    should    restore    the    bath    to    a    proper    working 
condition. 

Where  the  unevenness  shows  up  distinctly  bronze,  as  on 
the  sample  skein  submitted,  it  is  nearly  always  a  sure  sign 
that  the  bath  is  not  right.  The  above  means  for  restoring 
it  generally  proves  satisfactory. 

Resist  Process  for  Cotton  Yarn 

We  would  appreciate  the  answering,  through  your  col- 
umns, of  a  question  that  has  been  bothering  us  to  some 
extent  lately,  the  solution  of  which  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us.  By  what  chemical  process  can  a  cotton  yarn  be 
made  to  resist  dyeing?  We  desire  to  knit  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  fabric  a  thread  that  will  remain  in  its  natural 
color  after  the  entire  piece  is  subjected  to  dyeing  at  the 
boiling  point.  We  tried  paraffin,  but  it  melted  when  the 
dye  bath  reached  the  boiling  point.  However,  we  feel  that 
there  must  be  some  way  that  our  end  can  be  accornplished 
and  we  would  be  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  a  solution. 

(4109) 

Cotton  yarn  cannot  be  resisted  successfully  so  as  to  retain 
its  original  whiteness  after  passing  through  a  dye  bath  at 
the  boil  along  with  cotton  that  has  not  been  treated,  the 
former  to  remain  undyed  while  the  latter  is  dyed.  Paraffine 
would  not  answer  for  the  purpose  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  substance  has  a  low  melting  point  and  would  at  once 
be  separated  from  the  cotton.  We  know  of  no  process 
that  will  act  on  cotton  as  this  correspondent  desires.  Wool 
can  be  resisted  either  for  remaining  white,  or  it  may  be 
dyed  some  color  and  then  resisted,  the  color  remaining  un- 
affected on  cross-dyeing.  Silk  can  also  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  for  weaving  with  untreated  material.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  can  supply  information  that  will 
throw   light  on   this   inquiry. 

Number  of  Looms  to  a  Dressing  Frame 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  many  woolen  looms  are 
allowed  to  a  dressing  frame  in  laying  out  a  woolen  mill? 
Is  there  any  standard  to  go  by?  (4117) 

There  is  no  standard  number  of  looms  to  a  dressing 
frame  in  woolen  mills.  The  number  of  looms  each  frame 
can   take   care   of    depends    somewhat    upon   the    size   of    the 
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plant,  but  chiefly  upon  the  class  of  goods  made;  the  plainer 
the  work,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  labor  connected  with 
warp  dressing,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  warps  made. 
For  fancy  goods  a  fair  calculation  is  one  dressing  frame  for 
25  looms,  and  for  plain  goods,  one  dressing  frame  for  35 
looms.  The  number  of  picks  in  the  goods  also  makes  a 
difference. 

Finish  for  Ginghams 

I  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  finish  to 
give   ginghams.  (4151) 

The  "best"  finish  for  ginghams  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  to  be  finished.  The  regular  finish  for  a  good 
quality  gingham  is  just  a  pure  starch  finish,  while  for  a 
low  quality  there  is  a  little  filling  used  to  help  in  the  finish- 
ing and  make  the  goods  look  better  than  they  really  are. 
It  will  also  help  to  give  them  a  better  feel  and  a  readier 
sale,  especially  if  they  are  finished  so  that  the  filling  does 
not  show  too  prominently.  To  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of 
finishing  ginghams  or  any  other  kind  of  goods,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  records  of  materials  used  and  acquire  ex- 
perience of  what  they  will  do  when  used  on  the  different 
qualities  of  cloth. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  experience  in  the  "feel,"  so  that 
one  can  tell  almost  at  once  what  the  effect  of  another  pound 
of  starch  will  be.  This  is  necessary  in  the  finishing  of  fine 
goods.  One  also  has  to  get  used  to  the  different  kinds  of 
machines  in  a  plant  and  find  out  just  what  each  will  do  to 
his  goods;  whether  he  will  have  to  give  them  a  plain  mangle 
finish,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  them  through 
a  tenter  frame.  This  has  to  be  gained  by  experience  in 
handling  the  goods.  A  fine  open  gingham  would  look  better 
finished  with  the  Swiss  motion  and  over  the  tenter  frame 
than  a  heavier  gingham  would,  in  fact,  the  heavier  doihs 
would  be  better  with  a  plain  mangle  finish,  then  dried, 
stretched  and  finished  according  to  the  amount  of  sheen 
required  for  the  competition  of  the  market.  i\Iost  of  the 
ginghams  are  finished  with  getting  the  gloss  on  the  goods 
before  they  are  starched  or  sized. 

The  procedure  we  would  recommend  is  as  follows :  See 
that  the  goods  are  sewed  together  in  good  shape,  put  them 
on  rolls,  and  take  to  the  calender.  If  a  bright  finish  is 
desired  give  them  lots  of  pressure  and  all  the  nips  you  have. 
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Then  take  them  to  the  starch  mangle  and  pass  them  through 
the  following  mixture  of  size : 

50  gals,  water 

50  lbs.  corn  starch 

25  lbs.  potato  starch 

10  lbs.  wheat  starch 

15  lbs.  rice  starch 
3  qts.  soluble  oil 

10  lbs.  soap  softener. 

If  the  goods  are  of  a  light  shade  a  little  blue  will  do  no 
harm  in  the  size,  and  it  will  help  to  brighten  up  the  goods. 
This  mixture  is  well  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  then  boiled 
for  three  to  four  minutes  after  it  comes  to  the  boil. 

After  the  goods  have  been  calendered  and  are  ready  for 
the  starch,  see  that  the  mangle  is  washed  perfectly  clean. 
Put  the  size  in  and  pass  the  goods  through  with  considerable 
weight  on  the  levers  so  that  the  cloth  will  not  carry  any 
surplus  starch  through. 

After  drying,  the  goods  should  be  stretched  to  the  re- 
quired width.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  any  finish 
they  should  then  be  put  through  a  small  calender.  As  a 
rule,  ginghams  never  have  a  very  bright  finish.  They  gen- 
erally are  a  dull  springy  finish  which  should  be  obtained  on 
the  tenter  frame.  They  are  then  finished  right  off  the 
machine  to  the  required  width. 

If  the  goods  are  too  stiff,  use  a  little  more  oil  or  cut 
down  the  quantity  of  the  starch  used.  If  too  soft  either 
add  more  starch  or  use  less  oil  or  soap. 

Streaks  in  Dyed  Twills 

We  are  forwarding  you  under  separate  cover  samples  of 
gray  and  dyed  twills  which  after  dyeing  show  a  streaky 
appearance.  These  goods  have  been  dyed  with  fast  sulphur 
colors  on  a  continuous  6-box  dyeing  machine,  and  these 
streaks  are  prominent  in  the  entire  lot  of  goods. 

We  have  had  various  opinions  and  comments  relative  to 
the  cause  and  remedy  for  these  streaks,  but  the  suggestions 
for  the  remedy  have  not  proven  satisfactory,  and  we  would 
appreciate  very  much  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
streakiness  and  also  any  suggestions  you  might  make  to 
eliminate  same.  (4077) 

Our  opinion  and  that  of  a  dyer  to  whom  the  samples 
were  submitted  is  that  the  streaky  appearance  is  due  to  the 
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nature  of  the  gray  goods  and  not  to  anything  in  the  dye- 
ing. Nothing  that  can  be  done  in  the  dyeing  or  preparation 
of  this  cloth  will  do  away  with  this  streaky  effect,  the  cause 
being  uneven  weaving;  that  is,  thick  and  thin  places  which 
can  be  readily  seen  by  examining  the  gray  cutting.  Wc 
would  suggest  that  the  matter  of  weaving  be  considered  in 
eliminating  the  streaky  effect. 

Silk  Hosiery  Manufacture 

We  are  putting  in  machines  to  make  silk  hosiery  for 
men  and  women.  Can  you  suggest  where  we  can  procure 
the  silk  to  advantage?  Since  the  drop  in  the  price  of  silk 
we  find  less  demand  for  mercerized  ladies'  hosiery.  About 
eight  women  in  ten  wear  silk  stockings,  good,  bad  or  in- 
different. Is  there  any  special  difficulty  over  mercerized  or 
cotton,  in  making  silk  hosiery,  not  the  artificial  silk?  Do 
you  consider  it  a  reasonably  safe  proposition  to  undertake? 
What  are  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  one  will  meet 
in  making  silk  hosiery?  (4123) 

We  have  sent  the  inquirer  the  names  of  concerns  dealing 
in  silk  yarns.  Referring  to  the  other  questions  in  the  in- 
quiry, it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  drop  in  the  price  of  silk  less 
mercerized  hosiery  is  being  made.  A  number  of  department 
stores  have  discontinued  running  mercerized  and  cotton  hose 
in  their  main  departments,  and  are  only  running  silk,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  past  four  or  five  years,  when  everyone 
was  making  money,  people  bought  silk  hosiery  and  having 
acquired  this  luxury  find  it  hard  to  give  it  up.  In  a  care- 
ful canvas  through  the  mill  districts  we  find  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  wear  silk  hosiery,  and  we  believe  this 
condition  will  continue   for  some  time  at  least. 

There  is  a  little  more  difficulty  experienced  in  making  silk 
hosiery.  The  production  is  smaller  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  machines  cannot  be  run  quite  so  fast.  Also  there  are 
more  seconds.  However,  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  under- 
take. The  principal  difficulty  in  making  silk  hosiery  is  the 
seconds,  as  the  least  little  slip  makes  a  second.  Sometimes 
after  the  hose  is  all  ready  for  boxing,  a  stocking  will  catch 
on  a  little  rough  surface,  even  a  rough  place  on  the  hands 
of  the  packers,  and  be  damaged.  All  these  little  difficulties 
^rise  in  making  silk  hosiery,  and  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  installing  the  plant.  However,  it  is  a  good 
proposition. 
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Bleaching  Bedspreads  Containing  Colored  Borders 
with  Peroxide 

Kindly  give  me  information  in  regard  to  bleaching  heavy 
work  such  as,  for '  example,  bedspreads  having  colored  bor- 
ders, using  peroxide  bleach.  Should  I  not  use  soda  ash  in 
the  boil,  and  what  percentage  to  the  weight  of  goods? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  boil  under  any  pressure?  What 
strength  is  bleach  usually  carried  at,  and  why  must 
iron  tanks  not  be  used  in  connection  with  peroxide  bleach? 
I  thank  you  for  any  general  information  you  can  give  me 
in   regard   to   this   work.  (4132) 

The  bleaching  of  heavy  work,  such  as  bedspreads  con- 
taining colored  borders,  can  be  carried  out  with  excellent 
results  by  the  use  of  sodium  peroxide  or  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  method  applied  will  depend  considerably  on  the  quantity 
to  be  processed  in  one  operation.  For  amounts  up  to  500 
pounds,  concrete  or  wooden  tanks  can  be  used,  with  a 
string  washer  for  soaping  and  washing  purposes.  In  fact, 
a  string  washer  or  reel  machine  may  be  made  use  of  for 
bleaching,  the  process  being  continuous,  that  is,  the  material 
running  over  the  reel  and  through  the  bleach  liquor  until 
the  goods  are  of  the  desired  shade. 

In  this  form  of  bleaching  no  boil-off  is  required  unless  the 
material  is  exceptionally  dirty.  However,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  bedspreads  be  worked  in  the  liquor  until  they  are 
completely  saturated.  Then  by  means  of  planks  or  grates 
they  are  submerged  in  the  bath  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  the  allotted  time. 

For  large  batches  it  will  be  found  more  efficient  if  a 
wooden  kier  equipped  with  circulating  apparatus  be  used. 
The  goods  may  then  be  either  boiled  out  in  sodium  silicate 
(2  lbs.  for  each  100  gals,  of  water)  for  2  to  3  hours  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  simply  saturated  in  a  peroxide 
bleaching  solution  and  then  plaited  in  the  bleaching  kier. 

The  bleach  liquor  is  prepared  in  a  reserve  tank  and  either 
pumped  into  the  kier  or  allowed  to  flow  therein  by  gravity 
and  the  circulation  started.  The  temperature  of  the  bleach 
is  maintained  at  about  180  degrees  F.,  or  just  below  the 
boil.  Satisfactory  results  should  be  obtained  in  about  six 
hours. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  found  to  give  excellent 
results : 
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Albone 
The    proportions    of    chemicals    are    based    on    every    100 
gallons  of  liquor  used. 
5  lbs.  Sodium   Silicate,  42   degrees   Be. 

3  gals.  Albone    (Hydrogen   Peroxide  25  vol  per  cent.) 

SoDHiM    Peroxide 
Add  to  cold  water 
SV2  lbs.  Sulphuric  acid,  66  degrees    (Iron  free) 
and  approximately 

4  lbs.    Sodium    Peroxide. 

Add  slowly,  stirring  until  the  liquor  reacts  neutral  to 
litmus  paper.  At  this  point  make  certain  that  the  peroxide 
is  all  dissolved,   then   add 

5  lbs  Sodium  Silicate  42  degrees  Be. 

It  is  extremely  essential  in  peroxide  bleaching  that  no 
iron  come  in  contact  with  either  the  goods  or  liquor,  for  in 
the  first  case  holes  may  be  burned  in  the  material  and  in 
the  second  case,  there  will  develop  a  rapid  loss  of  bleaching 
strength.  Iron  apparatus  such  as  kiers  can  be  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  lime  to  one  part  of  cement  and 
used  for  peroxide  bleaching  with  good  results.  In  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  peroxide  iron  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent, 
that  is,  it  increases  the  speed  of  the  chemical  change,  caus- 
ing the  former  to  lose  its  available  oxygen  (bleaching 
strength)    very  rapidly. 

Soaping  after  bleaching  is  conducive  to  a  clearer  and 
softer  finish. 

Stripping  Black  Jersey  Cloth 

We  are  sending  you  by  parcel  post  a  small  amount  of 
black  jersey  cloth  for  your  examination.  This  has  been 
dyed  with  logwood  black  and  as  you  will  observe  has  _  lost 
all  its  life  and  luster.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  recommend  a  method  of  reclaiming  the  cloth  in 
question.  (4081) 

Stripping  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  suggested.  Log- 
wood, being  a  mordant  color,  is  less  easily  removed  than 
other  classes  of  dyes.  Try  boiling  the  goods  in  a  bath 
containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  3  to  5 
per  cent,  of  decroline,  or  one  of  the  ordinary  hydrosulphite 
compounds  of  zinc  or  formaldehyde.  The  operation  usually 
continues  for  half  an  hour. 
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A  solution  of  bleaching  powder  may  also  be  tried.  The 
usual  bleaching  strength  of  1^  degrees  Tw.  should  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  presumed  that  when  the  fabric  has  been  stripped  it 
is  to  be  redyed  some  other  shade,  but  when  goods  have  once 
been  dyed  with  logwood,  they  do  not  readily  strip  down  to 
permit  light   shades  being   redyed,   without   injury. 

Cashmere  Hosiery  Manufacturing 

May  I  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  questions  relating  to 
cashmere  hosiery  manufacturing?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  proper  size  of  cylinders,  size  of  yarns,  and  number 
of  needles  for  a  good  cashmere  hose  for  ladies.  Is  there 
much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  yarns  and  weight  per 
dozen  between  a  176  and  a  200-neede  machine  hose?  What 
should  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  per  100  pounds  for  the  dye- 
ing of  cashmere  hosiery  in  small  lots  of  different  colors, 
when  the  dyeing  is  done  by  a  job  dyer?  (4125) 

Unless  the  inquirer  is  familiar  with  making  wool  or 
cashmerette  hosiery  he  should  be  very  careful,  as  it  is  a 
dangerous  proposition  for  a  beginner.  The  best  machine  for 
making  a  cashmere  hose  would  be  a  200  needle,  and  on  this 
machine  the  best  yarn  to  use  would  be  two  ends  of  40s. 
With  a  176-needle  machine,  two  ends  of  30s  would  be  the 
proper  yarn  to  use.  In  this  class  of  hose,  the  yarn  should 
be  dyed  before  knitting. 

Steam  Waste  in  Dyeing 

In  your  issue  of  March  26,  1921,  there  is  an  article 
entitled,  "Steam  Waste  in  Bleaching  and  Dyeing."  This 
deals  with  the  waste  of  steam  in  open  vat  bleaching  and 
dyeing.  We  have  this  difficulty  in  dyeing  180-needle,  pound 
and  a  half  ladies'  cotton  hosiery,  namely:  That  the  only 
way  we  can  get  even  shades  in  the  lighter  dyes  is  by  poling 
these  goods  in  open  vats.  Have  you  any  information  that 
would  enable  us  to  save  steam  in  these  open  vats  and  at 
the  same  time  get  proper  circulation  of  dye  so  as  to  result 
in  even  shades  on  all  the  goods?  (4140) 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  J.  A.  Butler,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Old  South  Building,  Boston,  the  author  of  the  article 
on  steam  waste,  and  he  replies  as  follows : 

On  reading  your  inquiry  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulty 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  machinery.     We  presume  that 
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direct  dyestuffs  are  used.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and  your  goods 
are  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  suitable 
rotary  dyeing  machine  will  not  give  even  work.  If,  how- 
ever, these  machines  have  been  tried  and  uneven  work  re- 
sults then  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
yarn  composing  the  hosiery.  The  yarn  may  contain  sizing  or 
oil  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  boiled  out  previous  to 
dyeing.     This  is  important  in  all  classes  of  dye  work. 

Poling  goods  in  open  vats  is  a  primitive  method  of  dyeing. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  waste  of  labor  but  a  great  waste  of 
steam  which  is  continually  passing  off  into  the  dye  room. 
Besides,  it  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  some  damaged  mer- 
chandise. 

If  open  vats  are  your  only  equipment  we  should  suggest 
the  purchase  of  proper  dyeing  machines,  which  will  prove  an 
undoubted  economy.  These  machines  are  closed  in  so  as  to 
retain  the  steam  and  subject  all  parts  of  the  batch  to  the 
same  treatment.  They  are  in  general  use  in  modern  dyeing 
establishments. 

Regain  Standards 

Will  you  kindly  advise  if  there  is  a  standard  moisture 
content  or  regain  for  woolen  yarn,  worsted,  and  cloth,  as 
there  is  in  the  cotton  industry.  (4042) 

No  regain  standards  have  been  established  by  legislative 
action  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  following  mois- 
ture content  is  commonly  recognized  as  standard: 

Worsted    yarn    18^ 

Cotton    yarn    8J^ 

Silk     11 

Linen    and    hemp 12 

Tow    12H 

Jute     13^ 

In  Europe  there  are  also  standards  for  textiles  in  various 
other  forms,  like  waste  and  mixtures,  but  nowhere,  we  be- 
lieve, except  in  England  is  there  a  regain  standard  for  wool 
and  worsted  cloth.  In  England  the  Bradford  Conditioning 
House  has  adopted  16  per  cent,  as  the  regain  standard  for 
wool  and  worsted  cloth.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  stand- 
ards have  not  been  established  for  textile  material  in  the 
form    of    cloth,    which    is    the    form    in    which    it    is    most 
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valuable,  and  eventually  manufacturers  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  moisture  content  of  their  cloth  when  it  is 
shipped.  Many  mills  have  looked  into  the  matter  and  have 
installed  a  machine  for  conditioning  and  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  cloth  after  finishing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  specifications  for  army 
blankets  by  the  United  States  Government,  an  allowance  of 
11  per  cent,  for  normal  regain  of  moisture  is  given.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  has  accepted  15  per  cent,  as  a  normal 
regain  standard  for  tops  in  the  United   States. 

On  page  133,  of  Textile  World  1917  Kink  Book,  there  is 
a  complete  table  of  regain  standards  of  conditioning  houses 
throughout  the  world,  which  is  the  most  valuable  tabulation 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  we  believe. 


Grinding  Licker-In 

I  have  sortie  old  cotton  cards,  and  the  lickers-in  are  worn 
out.  The  mill  doesn't  want  to  have  them  covered  new  for 
they  are  going  to  scrap  the  cards  soon.  They  are  worn  in 
spaces ;  one  or  two  spaces  on  each  licker  are  worn  out,  not 
bent  over  or  flattened.  I  want  to  know  if  I  could  fix  them 
with  an  emery  wheel,  and  grind  them  down  level.       (4136) 

When  licker-in  teeth  are  worn  down  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  points  are  blunted.  Badly  blunted  teeth  will  not 
do  the  work  required  of  the  licker-in,  and  we  do  not  know 
of  a  method  of  repointing.  The  blunted  teeth  can  be  sur- 
face ground  to  uniform  length,  but  to  restore  the  necessary 
angle  and  point  of  tooth  is  mechanically  and  commercially 
impossible,  except  by  way  of  rewinding  with  new  wire. 

Lubricating  Knitting  Machines 

We  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  use  of 
castor  oil  for  lubricating  knitting  machines  making  infants' 
mercerized  socks,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  cause  any 
bad  effect  on  the  machines,  causing  them  to  become  gummy. 
We  are  using  lard  oil  to  lubricate  the  machines  at  present. 

(4112) 

Our  experience  would  indicate  that  these  oils  are  too 
heavy  and  would  cause  the  machines  to  become  gummy. 
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Strength  of  Carbonizing  Baths 

111  carbonizing  wool  and  noils  with  sulphuric  acid,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  get  the  desired  results  even  when  the 
hydrometer  shows  6  or  7  degrees  Tw.  Practically  all  of 
our  stock  is  scoured  with  soap  and  soda  ash,  rinsed  one 
time,  then  without  drying  is  placed  directly  in  the  acid 
bath.  The  alkali  carried  into  this  bath  with  the  wool 
evidently  helps  to  keep  up  the  specific  gravity,  and  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  acid.  Is 
there  any  simple  method  by  which  we  can  determine  the 
amount  of  alkali  in  this  bath  with  the  acid?  If  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  we  can  add  sufficient  acid  to  properly 
carbonize   the   vegetable   matter   without   injurv   to   the   wool. 

(4137) 

If  alkali  from  the  scouring  bath  is  carried  over  with  the 
wool  and  noils  into  the  carbonizing  bath,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  acid  is  neutralized  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  a 
substance  of  no  value  in  carbonizing. 

An  acid  bath,  standing  at  7  degrees  Tw.  contains  5.67 
per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  to  5.28  per  cent,  of  real 
sulphuric  acid,  or  for  a  vat  of  300  gallons,  there  will  be 
about  243  pounds  of  acid.  This  acid  is  not  only  weakened 
by  the  introduction  of  water  taken  into  it  with  the  wet  wool, 
but  with  some  alkali  the  further  weakening  of  the  bath 
must    follow. 

It  would  seem  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  this  corre- 
spondent to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  his  mill  to  permit 
a  longer  and  more  thorough  wash  than  his  now  "one-time 
rinse"  permits. 

The  most  simple  test  to  apply  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wool  carries  any  appreciable  amount  of  soda  into  the  acid 
solution  is  by  means  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper,  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  rinse  water  from  the  wool  or  noils. 
If  the  red  litmus  paper  thus  moistened  is  changed  to  blue 
the  change  is  positive  proof  that  alkali  is  being  carried  over 
and  that  the  washing  has  not  been  thorough  enough. 

A  more  refined  method  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
acid  bath  is  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  soda  run 
into  a  measured  volume  of  the  acid  bath  until  a  neutral 
point  is  reached,  as  shown  by  an  indicator.  This  method  is 
as   follows : 

Prepare  or  obtain  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
containing  40  grams  per  litre.  Each  cc.  of  this  is  equal  to 
0.049  grams  of  sulphuric  acid.     Have  at  hand  a  few  ounces 
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of  Phenol  Phthalein  solution,  which  is  used  to  indicate  the 
point  of  neutrality  when  tests  are  made.  There  will  also  be 
needed  some  chemical  apparatus — thus,  a  25  cc.  burette,  a 
20  cc.  pipette,  a  few  porcelain  bowls,  and  several  glass  rods. 
To  make  the  test  withdraw  20  cc.'s  of  the  carbonizing  solu- 
tion to  be  tested,  place  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  a  little  pure 
water,  then  a  few  drops  of  the  indicator,  and  finally  run 
the  caustic  soda  solution  in  from  the  burette,  with  con- 
stant stirring  and  until  a  pink  coloration  is  noticed.  Then 
stop  and  read  off  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used. 
For  a  proper  strength  of  carbonizing  bath  the  volume  should 
be  close  to  22.25.  If  it  is  below  this  the  bath  is  weak  in 
acid ;  if  above,  it  is  too  strong,  and  should  be  diluted. 

Inspecting  Hosiery 

We  are  writing  you  for  information  regarding  methods  of 
inspection  in  seamless  hosiery  mills.  Do  most  mills  inspect 
each  stocking  from  knitters,  loopers  and  menders?  What 
is  considered  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  handling  the 
inspection  in  a  mill  producing  200  dozen  a  day?         (4102) 

The  method  of  inspection  should  be  the  same  whether  the 
production  is  two  hundred  or  two  thousand  dozens  a  day. 
The  goods  should  be  inspected  from  the  knitters  and  again 
from  loopers.  The  menders  are  separated  and  quantity 
marked  on  the  tag  or  tickets  and  stockings  given  to  mend- 
ers. After  goods  are  dyed  and  boarded,  the  menders,  if 
any,  are  put  to  one  side  by  the  one  who  does  the  pairing 
and   folding. 

Meaning  of  Silk  Yarn  Terms 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  following  terms  that  we  find  used  in  quotations  for 
dyeing  of  silk  yarn  in   skein  : 

Ombres 

Brights 

Souples 

Mi-cuit 
We  would  also  be  interested  to   learn   something  of   what 
classes    of    woven    silk    fabrics    are    dyed    in    the    yarn    and 
what  in  the  piece.  (4043) 

The  term  "Ombre"  is  a  French  word  which  means  shaded, 
and  hence  "Ombre  Dyes"  are  colors  which  are  dyed  in  a 
gradation  of   shades   which   run   in    sequence   of    strength   or 
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depth  of  color.  These  may  be  as  few  as  five,  or  as  many 
as  forty.  They  must  be  all  dyed  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
and  color,  and  in  fairly  exact  gradations  of  strength  be- 
tween one  shade  and  the  other.  Where  are  are  a  very 
large  number  of  shades,  such  as  the  usual  maximum  of 
forty,  the  lightest  shade  will  be  practically  a  white,  and  the 
darkest  shade,  be  it  green,  red,  or  what  not,  will  be  so 
deep  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  black. 

The  dyeing  of  these  shades  so  as  to  get  them  right  is  a 
difficult  and  technical  matter,  as  is  also  the  manufacturing 
of  goods  made  from  them.  When  properly  dyed  and 
properly  warped  the  appearance  presented  in  the  goods  is 
that  of  a  shaded  band,  or  bands,  running  lengthwise  and 
graduating  down  from  dark  to  light.  Ombre  dyeing  is  gen- 
erally done  on  unweighted  silk,  though  if  desired  weighted 
silk  may  be  used. 

Bright 

The  term  ''Bright"  is  applied  to  silks  which  have  been 
entirely  degummed  in  the  skein,  and  is  applied  equally  to 
weighted  silk  and  to  pure  dyes.  The  first  dyeing  operation 
is  the  boiling  out  of  the  natural  gum  of  the  silk  in  a 
suitably  prepared  bath  of  soap  and  water.  When  the  process 
is  completed  and  the  silk  rinsed  ofif,  it  will  then  present  the 
full  natural  luster  of  the  material,  which,  previously,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  gum,  had  been  much  deader  in 
appearance.  Hence  the  name  "Bright."  The  silk  is  now 
known  as  boiled-off  silk.  After  this  it  may  be  colored,  or 
previous  to  coloring  it  may  be  weighted,  or  for  specially 
good  whites  it  may  also  be  bleached.  But  whatever  be  done 
to  it,  as  long  as  the  gum  has  all  been  boiled  out  it  will 
be  classed  as  a  "Bright,"  and  silks  for  blacks  as  well  as  for 
colors   are   thus   prepared. 

SOUPLE 

The  term  "Souple"  applies  to  silk  from  which  only  half 
of  the  gum  has  been  boiled  out.  Souple  means  soft,  and 
silk  so  treated  does  have  a  certain  soft  pliability  coupled 
with  a  dullness,  or  relative  lack  of  luster  as  compared  with 
the  "Brights,"  due  to  there  remaining  on  silk  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  natural  gum.  It  usually  requires  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  of  soap,  in  combination  with  the  proper 
amount  of  water,  to  boil-of¥  or  degum  one  hundred  pounds 
of  thrown  silk — organizine  or  tram.  By  using  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  soap  that  would  be  required  for  com- 
plete boiling  oft',   only  about  half  the  gum   will  be   removed, 
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the  remainder  of  it,  while  softened,  and  its  cohesive  power 
destroyed,   still   remaining   on   the   fibre. 

When  viewed  through  the  microscope,  the  fibres  of  souple 
silk  will  seem  to  have  small  lumps  of  what  looks  like 
gelatine  attached  to  them  here  and  there,  this  being  the 
remainder  of  the  gum,  the  presence  of  this  gum  minimizing 
the  luster.  The  thread,  however,  has  a  firmer  and  less  slip- 
pery character  than  completely  boiled-ofif  silk  would  have, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  suitable  for  use  in  such  fabrics 
as  satins,  grosgrains,  etc.,  where  it  does  not  show  on  the 
face,  and  a  firmer  feeling  is  imparted  to  the  goods  by  its 
use. 

To  get  a  given  weight  with  souple  silk  requires  a  less 
weight  of  adulterant  to  be  added  to  it  than  is  the  case 
with  bright  silk,  and  therefore  the  fabric  will  be  rather 
more  durable  in  consequence.  The  cost  of  dyeing  also  is 
generally  a  little  less,  although  sometimes,  unless  ex- 
tremely well  processed,  it  is  apt  to  give  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  winding. 

MiCUIT 

The  term  "Micuit,"  a  French  word  meaning  "half-baked," 
is  applied  to  silks  from  which  the  gum  has  been  boiled  off 
to  an  extent  about  midway  between  the  complete  or 
"Bright,"  boiling  off,  and  the  "Souple"  or  half  boiling  off. 
This  micuit  boil-off  is  not  an  exact,  or  fixed  proportion,  but 
will  vary  with  the  ideas  or  needs  of  different  customers 
according  to  how  much  or  how  little  brilliancy  they  desire; 
but  in  a  general  way  it  occupies  a  place  midway  between 
the  two. 

Skein  Dyed  and  Piece  Dyed  Fabrics 

Regarding  the  question  as  to  which  kinds  of  fabric  are 
skein  dyed  and  which  are  piece  dyed,  I  would  say  that 
among  the  skein  dyes  are  the  following  important  fabrics, 
as  well  as  many  others : 

Taffeta,  Messsaline,  Peau  de  Cygne,  Satin  Duchesse, 
Satin  de  Chine,  Satin  de  Lyon,  Satin  Merveilleux,  Satin 
Turc,  Gros  Grain,  Gros  de  Londres,  Gros  de  Tours,  Faille 
Francaise,  Ottoman,  Grenadine,  Surah,  Batavia,  Louisine, 
Poult  de  Soie,  Peau  de  Soie  (single  or  double  faced) 
Reppa,   Rhadame,    Radzimir,    etc. 

Among  the  piece  dyes  are :  Crepe  de  Chine,  Canton 
Crepe,  Crepe  Georgette,  Crinkled  Crepe,  Satin  Crepe,  Crepe 
Meteore,  Crepe  Charmeuse,  Satin  Charmuse,  Liberty  Satin, 
Radium    Taffeta,    Foulard,    Wash    Satin,    Pongee,    Habutae, 
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Bengaline,    Poplin,    Duvetyn    de     Soie,    Taffetaline,     Cotton- 
back  Satin,   Satin  Feutre.  etc. 

Some  fabrics  may  be  produced  in  both  skein  and  piece 
dye,  and  yet  be  fairly  well  described  by  the  same  name. 

James   Chittick. 

Manufacturing  Cost  of  Cotton  Goods 

Kindly  give  me  an  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  make  a 
piece  of  goods  from  the  following  specifications  : 

Price  of  raw  cotton 15c  per   lb. 

Warp    Yarn     28s 

Filling    36s 

80  ends  per  inch  in  reed 

92  picks  ner  inch 

39  inches  wide 

31/2   yards  per  lb.  (4147) 

Under  present  conditions  as  to  wage  rates,  overhead 
costs,  etc.,  and  assuming  a  running  time  of  48  hours  weekly, 
the  cost  to  manufacture  these  goods  would  probably  amount 
to  about  52  cents  per  pound,  or  14^  cents  per  yard.  This 
estimate  includes  fair  allowances  for  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment and  return  on  investment. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
correct  cloth  weight  using  the  specified  yarns.  Eighty 
ends  per  inch  in  the  reed  would  probably  approximate  88 
ends  per  inch  in  the  finished  cloth.  And  88  x  92  cloth,  39 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  3.50  yards  to  the  pound,  would 
average  about  12J/2  per  cent,  take-up.  Employment  of  the 
above  yarns  assumes  a  take-up  of  but  9  per  cent.  We 
believe  the  cloth  weight  would  be  more  nearly  correct  if  a 
38s  filling  were   employed. 

Sizing  on  Knitting  Yarns 

We  have  a  record  of  a  plant  that  is  making  woolen  tubing 
used  for  bathing  suits.  The  wool  has  been  treated  with  a 
sizing  before  knitting.  Our  material  is  used  very  effectively 
for  removing  this  sizing.  We  should  like  to  inquire  if  it  is 
common  practice   to   use   sizing  on  wool  before  knitting. 

(4128) 

The  treatment  of  knitting  yarns  with  any  product  or 
mixture  that  might  be  termed  "sizing"  is  very  unusual.  A 
large    proportion    of    the    knitting    yarns    used    are    lightly 
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treated  with  oil,  oil  emulsions  or  wax,  previous  to  knitting, 
in  order  to  soften  them  and  lay  the  fibres,  but  this  is  not 
considered  in  the  textile  industry  as  a  sizing  treatment. 

Curl  in  Bathing  Suit  Fabric 

We  are  interested  in  a  machine  that  is  suitable  to  take 
the  curl  out  of  bathing  suit  cloth  (knitted)  material.  Pos- 
sibly you  will  be  able  to  put  us  in  touch  with  somebody 
who  manufactures  what  we  are  after.  (4135) 

This  question  is  always  with  us.  The  best  practice  for 
removing  the  trouble  that  we  have  heard  of  is  the  method 
followed  by  Edward  Noon  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  bath- 
ing and  athletic  suits  at  4017  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila. 
They  get  very  satisfactory  results  by  finishing  their  worsted 
and  mercerized  bathing  suits  on  a  Curtis  &  Marble  mangle 
in  conjunction  with  a  turning  pipe  and  spreader  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Textile  Machinery  Co.  They  use  a  jet  of 
live  steam  through  the  turning  pipe,  and  finishing  between 
the  hot  rollers  have  no  trouble.  With  anyone  desiring 
further  details  they  will  be  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
in  detail.  [Since  the  above  was  written  a  new  machine  for 
preventing  curl  has  been  brought  out  by  George  W.  Lindley, 
5122  Wakefield   St.,   Germantown,   Philadelphia,   Pa.] 

Storing  Gray  Goods 

A  question  has  arisen  in  our  plant  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  storing  gray  goods,  of  which  we  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  on  hand.  At  present  all  gray  goods  yard- 
age in  this  plant  is  in  the  shape  of  large  rolls  containing 
several  hundred  yards  each,  which  are  stood  on  end  on 
cement  floors.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  this  is  the 
customary  method  of  storing  in  cotton  mills.  No  doubt  the 
question  has  been  more  thoroughly  worked  out  in  such 
mills,  and  whatever  is  their  customarv  procedure  would  be 
the  proper  method  in  our  case.  It  would  be  of  use  to  us 
to  know  the  accepted  method  of  storing  gray  goods  in 
rolls.  (4157) 

Gray  goods  generally  come  in  bales,  and  these  bales  are 
stored  in  any  dry  place  that  is  available.  The  bales  com- 
monly rest  directly  on  the  floor,  although  it  is  better  prac- 
tice on  the  lower  floor  to  have  skids  at  least  two  inches 
above  the  floor  for  the  goods  to  rest  on,  as  this  would  help 
to    prevent    damage    in    case    of    sprinkler    leaks,    and    also 
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prevent  the  goods  from  drawing  moisture  from  the  floor  if 
it   were   concrete,    consequently   becoming    mildewed. 

It  is  not  customary  for  mills  to  ship  their  gray  goods  in 
rolls,  but  the  enquirer  may  buy  from  nearby  mills  where 
there  would  be  no  object  in  baling.  Perhaps  the  best  form 
of  storage  is  that  employed  with  high  grade  silk  goods, 
where  the  gray  goods  are  put  on  rolls,  rods  put  through 
the  rolls,  and  the  rods  supported  on  each  end  by  a  frame 
so  that  there   is   no  pressure   on   the   fabric. 

We  referred  the  question  to  three  mill  men,  and  their 
remarks  will  be  of  interest.  One  man  states  that  while 
gray  cotton  goods  generally  come  in  bales  and  are  stored  in 
any  dry  place,  that  if  the  goods  do  come  on  rolls  it  should 
be  all  right  to  store  them  on  end.  If  the  rolls  were  not 
covered  with  burlap  they  should  have  a  wooden  surface  to 
rest  on  so  that  the  goods  would  not  touch  the  concrete 
floor. 

The  second  m?n  states  that  where  gray  goods  are  in  rolls 
it  is  all  right  to  store  them  on  end,  but  that  receiving  the 
goods  in  bales  would  save  storage  space.  This  man  states 
that  goods  stored  on  end  on  a  concrete  floor  might  be- 
come mildewed  but  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  this 
on  second  or  higher  floors. 

The  third  man  states  that  in  general,  storing  cloth  in  rolls 
on  end  increases  the  liability  of  damage  because  in  case 
of  sprinkler  leakage  or  other  damage  from  moisture,  the 
ends  of  the  rolls  are  wet,  and  every  yard  in  the  roll  will 
be  damaged,  whereas  if  the  rolls  were  stored  lengthwise 
only  a  comparatively  few  yards  on  the  outside  might  be 
affected.  This  man  states  that  if  he  were  storing  in  rolls, 
especially  on  a  cement  floor,  he  would  place  the  rolls  end- 
wise and  on  skids  to  prevent  the  goods  touching  the  cement. 

Felt  Manufacturing  Equipment 

I  am  interested  in  making  up  goods  like  the  sample  here- 
with enclosed.  I  would  appreciate  your  kindness  in  giving 
me  some  information  of  what  percentage  wool  and  cotton 
this  sample  contains  and  also  by  what  process  and  with 
what  machinery  it  has  to  be  made.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  made  up  72  inches  wide.  (4149) 

The  sample  of  felt  submitted  is  composed  of  about  40 
per  cent,  of  wool  and  about  60  per  cent,  cotton.  The  only 
way  to  determine  the  actual  proportion  is  by  making  a 
qualitative  analysis. 
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The  machinery  required  to  produce  this  type  of   felt  is  as 
follows : 
Duster. 

36  in.   or  48  in.  mixing  picker. 
Breaker  and  finisher  cards. 
90  in.  straight  former. 
48  in.  platen  hardener. 
28   in.    fulling   mills. 
String  washer. 
42  in.  extractor. 
72  in.  dryer. 
72  in.  brush. 
72  in.  hot  press. 
72.  folder  and  measurer. 

One  mixer  and  duster  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
stock  for  eight  sets  of  cards.  There  should  also  be  four 
hardeners,  eight  fulling  mills  and  one  of  each  of  the  rest  of 
the  machines  in  order  to  balance  the  plant. 

Glazed  Finish  on  Thread 

Will  you  kindly  recommend  a  formula  for  dressing  2  and 
3  ply,  fine  and  heavy  sizes,  of  thread  yarn  bleached,  black 
and  colors.  We  want  a  glazed  finish  like  the  sample  we  are 
sending  you.  (4158) 

This  is  just  an  ordinary  silk  finish,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  method :  Bring  50  gallons  of  soft  water 
to  80  degrees  F.  Then  add  15  pounds  potato  starch  which 
has  previously  been  dissolved  in  cold  water.  After  thor- 
oughly mixing,  add  1  pound  paraffin  wax  and  2  pounds 
cocoanut  oil.  After  all  is  dissolved  empty  into  clean  pails 
and  use  when  cold.  Keep  the  tension  off  the  yarn  on  the 
machine  as  much  as  possible.  This  will  help  to  get  a  good, 
soft,  brilliant  luster.  With  too  much  tension  the  thread  will 
be  wiry. 

Silk  for  Hosiery 

We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  silk  required  to  make  a  12-thread,  20-inch 
boot  silk  ladies'  hose  on  a  3 1/2 -inch  cylinder,  240-needle 
machine,    and    on    a    220-needIe    seamless    knitting    machine. 

(4159) 

The  enquirer  can  use  10,  12  or  14  strand  on  both  machines 
and  the  goods  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.     Of  course  the 
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10  thread  is  the  popular  number.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  a  12  or  14  strand.  While  the  12  or  14  strand 
makes  a  much  heavier  stocking,  and  is  more  desirable  to 
the  consumer,  it  is  getting  close  to  the  price  of  a  full 
fashion. 

Light  and  Dark  Shades  on  Dyed  Worsted  Yarn 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a  sample  skein  of 
worsted  yarn  dyed  a  pale  blue.  You  will  note  that  the 
color  is  shaded;  light  and  dark  shades  occurring  through- 
out the  skein.  The  yarn  was  dyed  by  an  outside  concern 
but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no  fault 
occurred  at  the  dyers.  In  fact,  on  examining  some  of  the 
yarn  before  dyeing  the  same  peculiar  shades  were  noted. 
The  shading  seems  to  occur  in  no  regular  manner,  some 
skeins  were  perfect  v/hile  other  skeins  were  shaded  badly, 
although  they  were  all  made  from  the  same  stock.  Abso- 
lutely no  changes  were  made  after  the  order  was  first  com- 
menced. Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  the  shading?  (4165) 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  yarn  shows  that  the 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  three  different  things.  The  yarn 
may  have  been  stored  for  a  long  period  in  the  sunlight  and 
parts  become  what  is  known  as  "sun-bleached."  When  part 
of  any  yarn  has  been  sun-bleached  it  never  takes  the  same 
shade  as  the  part  that  has  not  been  sun-bleached.  The 
trouble  may  have  been  caused  by  the  yarn  being  in  a  case 
or  a  bale  where  some  chemical  has  been  spilled  on  it,  caus- 
ing some  places  to  resist  the  color  in  the  dyeing.  If  the 
yarn  was  scoured  before  dyeing  and  was  allowed  to  lie 
around  in  a  wet  state  over  two  days  and  nights  and  dried 
out  in  places,  it  would  develop  a  yellow  streak  which  would 
show  in  the  dyeing  just  about  as  this  skein  shows.  We  are 
very  sure  that  the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  uneven  dyeing 
and  must  be  one  of  the  three  causes  given. 

Curved  Edge  on  Elastic  Webbing 

We  are  interested  in  a  machine  that  will  take  the  curved 
edge  out  of  elastic  webbings  like  sample.  We  find  it  im- 
possible to  remedy  same.  We  understand  that  there  is  such 
a  machine  made  and  possibly  you  may  be  able  to  give  us 
the   name    and   address   of   the    makers.  (4163) 
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The  sample  is  a  %-inch  black  lisle  elastic  webbing.  The 
one-sided  effect  is  caused  by  the  rubber  warp  on  the  long 
side  being  so  badly  chafed  in  the  process  of  weaving  that 
the  threads  have  lost  most  of  their  power  to  contract  the 
cotton  stock  at  this   place. 

It  must  be  remembered  at  all  times  that  the  strands  of 
rubber  employed  in  elastic  fabrics  act  as  a  series  of  small 
springs  which  are  woven  into  the  web  while  they  are  in  a 
stretched  condition,  and  after  being  woven  are  released 
after  going  through  the  press  rolls  and  allowed  to  contract 
the  other  stock.  So  that  when  any  of  these  individual 
strands  of  rubber  are  chafed,  it  weakens  that  particular 
spring  or  springs,  the  result  being  that  the  weakened  part  is 
less  contracted  and  of  course  remains  longer  than  the 
remaining  part,  as  seen  in  the  sample  submitted. 

There  is  much  web  woven  wherein  this  long-sided  effect 
is  produced  from  other  causes  than  those  described.  It 
may  be  from  a  somewhat  irregularly  made  rubber  warp. 
Sometimes  it  is  from  a  poor  clearance  in  the  weaving  shed, 
where  one  side  does  not  clear  as  well  as  the  other,  pro- 
ducing an  open  selvage,  and  thus  allowing  the  rubber 
more  freedom  from  contraction  at  this  side,  and  so  making 
it  shorter  than  the  other  side.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number 
of  causes  which  will  produce  this  effect,  and  when  thus 
produced  and  where  the  rubber  thread  has  not  been  injured 
by  undue  friction  or  otherwise,  it  can  be  corrected  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  generally  altogether. 

No  special  machinery  is  made  for  this  purpose.  None 
is  required.  The  method  employed  in  the  trade  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  web  is  rolled  up  quite  slack,  and  the  roll 
laid  on  a  steam  chest  covered  with  open  wire  mesh,  the 
long  side  downwards.  The  steam  being  turned  gently  on 
will  penetrate  the  roll  on  the  long  side  and  soften  the 
stock,  when  contraction  will  at  once  take  place.  The  roll 
is  then  taken  off  and  placed  on  a  hot  plate  to  complete 
the  process,  and  the  web  will  then  unroll  quite  flat.  A  little 
care  and  judgment  will  soon  enable  a  person  to  judge  the 
amount  of  time  and  steam  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
result. 

Hosiery  Stained  in  Finishing 

I  have  been  making  a  line  of  half  hose  split  foot  and 
maco  foot  and  have  had  trouble  dampening  the  goods  on 
account  of  the  black  staining  the  maco.     I  have  been  using 
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an  enclosed  box  with  a  lid  and  a  perforated  steam  pipe 
in  bottom  of  box.  The  steam  condenses  on  lid  of  box 
and  falls  on  goods  making  the  color  run.  (4152) 

The  writer  had  a  like  experience  once  with  some  yarn 
which  we  bought  for  fast  black  We  made  up  120  dozen 
before  we  found  out  the  trouble.  The  only  way  we  could 
finish  the  goods  was  to  wrap  the  stockings  in  white  cotton 
sheeting  which  we  put  through  the  rinse  box  and  ex- 
tractor. We  spread  the  stockings  on  the  cloth,  being  careful 
that  the  black  parts  and  maco  did  not  overlap;  then  rolled 
them  up  and  left  them  to  dampen  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  boarding.  We  thought  it  better  policy  to  sell  them 
for  seconds  than  to  throw  them  away. 

Magnetized  Knitting  Machine 

Recently  I  have  had  some  trouble  to  remedy  drop  stitches 
at  the  toe  and  heel  on  3 ^/^ -inch,  200-needle  Banner  half  hose 
machine.  Though  I  have  located  the  cause  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  avoid  it.  When  the  machine  is  turned  around 
by  hand,  at  the  reciprocating  motion  one  can  easily  see  a 
few  latches  of  the  long  butt  needles  being  drawn  straight 
out  at  the  mouthpiece.  These  needles  are  located  in  the 
center  of  the  long  butt  needle  section  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  machine  is  running  at  full  speed  these  latches 
flop   up  and   cause   drop   stitches. 

I  changed  the  mouthpiece,  thinking  it  was  magnetized,  but 
found  no  result.  Then  I  changed  the  latch  ring  and  the 
needles;  still  I  found  no  result.  Could  it  be  that  the 
cylinder  is  magnetized?  If  so,  the  latches  should  be 
pulling  down  instead  of  being  drawn  straight  out.  How 
would  you  demagnetize  the  needles,  mouthpiece  and  cyl- 
inder? (4138) 

We  have  carefully  gone  over  this  inquiry  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  information  given  that  the  cylinder  is 
magnetized.  If  the  enquirer  is  near  enough  to  our  plant, 
and  will  send  the  cylinder  with  the  needles  in  it  we  can 
very  easily  demagnetize  it  for  him.  However,  if  he  is 
some  distance  from  our  plant,  we  believe  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  him  to  have  it  done  by  someone  who  is  nearer 
to  him.  You  might  advise  him  that  any  concern  in  the 
vicinity  doing  electrical  grinding  would  very  easily  demag- 
netize it.  In  this  connection  we  would  also  suggest  that 
you  advise  him  to  have  the  needles  that  he  formerly  had  in 
the  cylinder  demagnetized  also.     It  would  not  be  necessary 
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for  him  to  remove  the  mouthpiece  as  there  is  not  enough 
magnetism  in  it  to  have  any  effect.  This  also  applies  to 
the  carrier  ring.  Hemphill  Company. 

Card  Clothing  Numbers  on  Cylinder,  Doffers  and 

Flats 

In  clothing  the  cylinder,  doffer  and  flats  of  the  card, 
which  practice  should  be  followed?  Should  the  flats  be 
covered  with  the  same  numbered  clothing  as  the  doffer,  or 
should  they  have  the  same  number  as  the  cylinder,  and  if 
so,  why?  (4170) 

In  selecting  suitable  numbers  of  card  clothing  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coarser  numbers  only  are  suitable 
for  heavy  production  from  the  card,  and  the  fine  numbers 
(No.  110  and  finer)  are  adapted  to  light  productions  only. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  select  numbers  that  are  too 
fine  for  the  work  contemplated.  Also  it  more  frequently 
happens  that  a  mill  is  short  of  rather  than  overburdened 
with  cards.     The  result  is   overloaded   wire. 

It  often  happens  that  a  superintendent  is  compelled  to 
materially  increase  his  production  per  card  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  an  increasing  demand  for  lower  counts  of  yarn. 
The  chances  are  that  all  of  his  card  clothing  is  already 
one  number  too  fine  for  the  normal  production.  The  result 
of  further  increase  in  production  is  that  the  card  clothing 
is  loaded  beyond  its  capacity. 

If  at  the  same  time  the  wire  on  the  flats  is  finer  than  on 
cylinders,  the  carding  about  equally  divided  between  cylinder 
and  flats,  it  will  surely  follow  that  the  wire  on  the  flats 
will  be  the  first  to  give  out  under  constant  overload.  The 
carding  load  on  the  doffer  wire  is  much  lighter  than  on  the 
flats,  and  the  finer  wire  on  the  doffer  produces  a  smoother 
web. 

The  wire  on  the  flats  should  be  equal  to  the  required 
carding  load  and  the  wire  on  the  cylinder  should  be  of 
equal  capacity  with  the  flats. 

Viscose  Silk 

We  wish  to  know  whether  Italian  viscose  silk,  150  and 
300  denier,  will  give  us  the  same  yardage  per  pound  as 
American  viscose  of  same  denier.     We  also  wish  to  be   in- 
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formed   as    to    whether    the    same    dyes    are    used    in    dyeing 
this  silk  as  are  used  in  dyeing  American  viscose.       (4172) 

Artificial  silk  yarn  sizes,  and  dyes  used  to  color  this 
material,  are  not  a  matter  of  geography.  Italian  viscose 
silk  of  the  same  denier  should  give  the  same  yardage  per 
pound  as  American  viscose  silk.  The  same  dyes  are  used 
over  the  world  on  viscose  silk,  whether  the  origin  of  the 
material   is  in   Europe  or  America. 

Streaks  and  Creases  in  Finished  Worsted  Serge 

We  are  mailing  under  separate  cover  sample  of  men's 
crossbred  serge,  with  which  we  have  been  having  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  lately.  You  will  notice  that  this  cloth  is 
very  streaky  warp  wise,  and  also  has  a  creased  effect  in 
places.  We  have  had  trouble  w^th  women's  botany  serges 
showing  this  same  streaky  appearance  in  fabrics  of  about 
9  to  10  ounces,  54  inches  wide.  Similar  fabrics  made  with 
a  smaller  number  of  ends  in  the  w^arp  and  more  loosely 
woven  do  not  seem  to  give  this  trouble.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  suggest  what  might  be  the  cause  of  both 
the  streaks  and  creases?  We  are  using  yarn  spun  on  the 
French   system    from   dry   combed   tops.  (4162) 

One  cause  of  the  streakiness  appears  to  be  the  use  of 
poor  reeds  in  the  loom.  This  has  the  effect  of  crowding 
the  threads  in  places  and  separating  them  in  others,  laying 
the   warp   yarn   anything   but   evenly. 

Further,  the  goods  are  not  properly  scoured.  A  thin 
watery  soap  apparently  has  been  used,  and  even  that  al- 
lowed to   fall  away  to   nothing. 

The  very  best  of  new  reeds  should  be  used  in  any 
tightly  woven  fabric;  also  in  fine  Botany  serges.  Loosely 
woven  goods  will  get  by  because  when  they  are  scoured 
the  threads  have  a  chance  to  slide  over  into  place,  but  a 
tight  piece  in  the  loom  is  so  firmly  set  by  the  filling  threads 
there  is  little  movement  of  the  warp  threads  in  finishing. 

When  a  piece  is  so  badly  reed  marked,  the  best  remedy  is 
a  twenty  to  thirty-minute  run  in  the  fulling  mill  before 
scouring  with  a  heavy  soap  to  lubricate  the  fibres.  Between 
the  lubrication  and  the  many-sided  action  of  the  fulling 
mill,  the  threads  are  sometimes  coaxed  to  take  their  proper 
places,  producing  a  piece  without  warp  streaks,  and  im- 
parting a  desirable  handle.  Should  the  soap  turn  to  water 
during  the  process   they   will   be  worse  than   before. 
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If  the  plant  does  not  have  a  fulling  mill,  the  next  best 
thing  is  a  45-minute  run  in  the  washer  in  a  heavy  soap 
with  the  men  standing  in  front  of  the  machine  and  taking 
hold  of  the  goods  as  they  run  over  the  small  roll  and 
shaking  them  out  of  their  folds  as  much  as  possible  while 
they  run  in  the  soap.  While  rinsing  off  enough  water 
should  be  kept  in  the  washer  to  cause  the  goods  to  float 
and   snake   around. 

This  can  be  accomplished  automatically  by  boring  a  2^2- 
inch  hole  three  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  washer  on  each 
side  near  the  center.  When  the  water  is  first  turned  on 
the  bottom  gates  are  kept  closed  and  the  washer  allowed  to 
fill  up  until  it  overflows  through  these  holes.  The  machine 
can  run  until  it  is  time  to  take  the  goods  out.  By  so  doing 
the  goods  are  forced  to  continually  change  their  position 
before  passing  through  the  squeeze  rolls.  This  is  one  of 
the   best  crease   preventers    ever    used. 

Softening  Artificial  Silk 

We  want  to  use  150  denier  artificial  silk  on  spring  needle 
machines  about  24  gauge;  silk  to  come  to  us  in  skeins  which 
we  will  wind  on  bobbins.  We  would  like  to  get  a  for- 
mula that  will  soften  this  so  that  it  can  be  knit  with  the 
least  possible  number  of  imperfections.  (4113) 

A  knitting  mill  superintendent  replies  to  this  question  as 
follows :  We  have  used  this  150  denier  artificial  silk  on 
finer  gauge  machines  in  plated  hosiery,  both  with  mercer- 
ized back  and  with  gum  silk  back.  We  found  the  arti- 
ficial silk  to  be  adversely  affected  by  moisture  and  obtained 
the  best  results  by  applying  a  little  more  moisture  than 
usual  on  the  backing  thread  and  keeping  the  other  thread 
dry.  We  found  the  artificial  silk  absorbed  moisture  very 
rapidly,  and,  if  you  must  have  the  same  moistened,  we 
would  recommend  that  you  try  an  olive  oil  emulsion. 

Another  mill  man  sends  the  following :  Most  manufac- 
turers knitting  artificial  silk  on  spring  needle  machines, 
who  treat  the  fibre,  use  neatsfoot  oil.  The  larger  manufac- 
turers of  this  cloth,  however,  use  steam,  by  having  steam 
pipes  around  and  close  to  the  frame  with  a  tube  brought 
out  for  each  feed.  The  thread  is  passed  through  the  dry 
steam  just  before  it  goes  into  the  machine.  Care  must  be 
exercised,  however,  to  prevent  water  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fibre,  as  artificial  silk  cannot  be  knit  when  wet. 
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Shrinking  Silk 

Can  3^ou  tell  me  the  method  used  in  shrinking  silk;  also 
for  making  it  spot  proof?  What  solution  is  used  for  shrink- 
ing same?  Also  advise  how  to  shrink  certain  fabrics  which 
cockle.  (4154) 

We  do  not  know  of  any  process  for  "shrinking"  silk.  The 
silk  fibre,  unlike  the  wool  fibre,  is  absolutely  smooth  on  its 
surface,  and  this  feature  prevents  the  possibility  of  any 
take  up  after  the  fabric  is  woven.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  chemical  or  combination  of  chemicals  that  will 
cause  a  contraction  of  silk  fibres  without  injury. 

Regarding  the  "cockle"  in  certain  fabrics,  this  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  other  fibres,  such  as  cotton,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  property  of  shrinking 
somewhat  after  it  has  been  wetted.  Cockled  or  crinkled 
cotton  fabrics  are  made  by  applying  locally  a  thickened 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  usually  on  a  printing  machine. 
This  process  is  an  adaption  of  mercerizing. 

Spot  proofing  of  silk  goods  is  essentially  a  process  of 
waterproofing.  It  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  the 
most  recent  improvements  have  been  by  means  of  thin 
solutions  of  cellulose  acetate.  When  such  a  solution  is 
applied  to  dyed  silk  fabrics,  raindrops  have  practically  no 
effect  upon  the  goods.  It  is  believed  that  the  processes 
making  use  of  the  above-named  product  are  patented. 


Preparing  Tussah  Silk  for  Throwing 

I  have  read  the  article  in  issue  of  March  19,  relative  to 
soaking  silk.  We  are  preparing  to  throw  Tussah  silk,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  the  process  preparatory  to  winding, 
whether  it  is  soaking,  steaming,  or  what  not.  I  am  ex- 
perienced  in    soaking   yellow   Japans,    Italians    and    Cantons. 

(4144) 

Tussahs  are  prepared  for  throwing  by  being  suitably 
oiled.  The  oil  causes  the  more  or  less  open  fibres  to  cling 
together,  and  the  lubrication  thus  afforded  the  silk  mini- 
mizes the  tendency  it  would  otherwise  have  to  chafe  and 
rub  up  in  the  various  treatments  it  must  undergo.  The 
treatment  given  depends  on  the  conditions  to  be  met.  If  the 
silk  is  being  thrown  for  a  thrown  silk  dealer,  to  whom  the 
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largest  possible  return  weight  is  a  matter  of  importance  it 
may  be  necessary  to  oil  it  very  heavily  to  satisfy  him.  If, 
however,  it  is  for  a  manufacturer  who  has  to  work  it  him- 
self, he  will  probably  desire  it  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
oil  on  it  necessary  for  its  good  running  in  the  throwing. 
The  less  oil  that  is  given  it,  the  lighter  and  more  desirable 
will  be  its  color. 

Some  throwsters  use  olive  oil,  which  is  probably  the  best ; 
others  neatsfoot,  which  is  also  good;  and  others,  again,  use 
cocoanut  oil,  though  this  gets  rancid  easily.  Certain  pre- 
pared oils  sold  for  this  purpose  are  also  considerably  used. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  sprinkled  on  the  silk  by  a  watering 
can;  sometimes  the  skeins  are  spread  out  and  the  oil  is  put 
on  with  a  brush.  Probably  the  best  method  is  to  apply  the 
oil  by  means  of  an  atomizer.  This  should  be  actuated  by 
means  of  compressed  air  and  applied  to  the  skeins  as  they 
hang  on  racks  in  a  well-opened  and  smooth  condition.  With 
the  atomizer,  the  oil  is  well  and  evenly  distributed,  and 
the   amount    of    it   can   be    regulated    at    will. 

James  Chittick. 


Finishing  Cotton  Warp  Suiting 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  the  best  method  of  finishing  the 
cloth  described  below,  so  as  to  get  as  soft  a  feel  as 
possible  with  a  clear  smooth   finish : 

15-oz.   suiting. 
Warp  2/20s  cotton. 

Filling  40  grs.  to  20  yards,  25%  wool,  75%  carbonized 
shoddy. 

32  ends  of  warp  to  the  inch. 

40  picks   of   filling   to   the   inch. 

63%    inches   wide  in  loom, 

54  inches  finished  width.  (4173) 

It  is  essential  to  cover  the  cotton  entirely,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done  with  the  ordinary  fulling,  the  fabric  will 
require  napping  before  fulling.  We  presume  that  what  is 
meant  by  a  clear,  smooth  finish  is  that  known  as  a  steam 
or  high  finish,  with  as  soft  a  feel  as  can  be  developed. 
The  method  which  seems  best  to  us  in  this  case  is  first  to 
run  the  pieces  through  lukewarm  water  in  the  fulling  mill 
until  thoroughly  saturated,  then  to  apply  the  first  soap  and 
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tnaintain  the  proper  strength  until  fulling  is  completed. 
Keep  the  trap  fairly  well  loaded  during  the  process.  After 
washing  and  extracting,  nap  the  pieces  lightly  on  face  from 
reverse  ends  only  enough  to  raise  a  uniform  nap.  After 
drying  gradually  shear  the  pieces  evenly  from  reverse  ends 
until  the  desired  point  is  reached,  but  be  careful  to  leave 
enough  nap  to  prevent  a  bare  appearance  or  hard  feel. 
Then  run  the  pieces  through  a  steaming  machine  onto 
rollers,  and  set  the  rollers  up  on  end  until  cooled  off.  This 
can  be  done  a  second  time.  Prepare  the  pieces  for  pressing 
and  press  lightly.  It  may  be  necessary  to  steam  the  face 
of  the  cloth  a  little  after  pressing. 

Yarn  Defects  in  Dyed  Hosiery 

We  are  enclosing  tw^o  sample  socks,  one  black  and  the 
other  gray.  Please  make  an  investigation  and  find  out  if 
possible  what  makes  the  stripes  in  the  dyeing.  You  will 
note  they  are  more  pronounced  in  the  gray  than  in  the 
black.  We  have  quite  a  few  dozen  of  these  goods  dyed 
up  and  have  yet  more  goods  knit  up  to  dye,  and  would 
like  to  find  out  if  possible  our  trouble  and  eradicate  it  if 
possible  to  do  so,  (4183) 

The  trouble  with  the  socks  is  due  to  uneven  yarn,  and 
the  cause  must  be  located  somewhere  before  the  yarn  is 
knitted.  Without  being  supplied  with  any  details  as  to  the 
method  of  dyeing  or  other  processes  through  which  these 
goods  pass,  it  is  difficult  to  advise  how  to  proceed  to 
minimize   this   defect. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  skein  of  the  yarn  be  subjected  to 
the  dyeing  operation  along  with  a  batch  of  socks,  and  then 
inspect  it  carefully  afterwards.  This  test  will  show  con- 
clusively where  the  trouble   lies. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  light  shades  such 
as  grays,  etc.,  will  always  show  defects  more  pronounced 
than  will  blacks  or  other  full  and  heavy  shades.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possi- 
bility of  any  invisible  defect  becoming  apparent  during  the 
dyeing   and   finishing  operations. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  such  defects 
are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  dyer,  his  methods,  nor  the 
dyes  he  uses.  As  a  general  rule,  dyes  will  not  "cover" 
inherent  defects  in  either  yarn  or  knitted  goods,  except  in 
a  few  instances  in  medium  and  dark  shades. 
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One  of  the  textile  impossibilities  is  to  weave  or  knit 
goods  from  inferior  yarns,  and  then  rely  upon  the  dyer 
and  finisher  to  deliver  first  class  goods.  In  the  present 
instance  it  appears  as  if  it  was  a  case  to  be  taken  up  with 
tlie  yarn  dealer  or  spinner. 

Finishing  Glove  Silk 

In  the  manufacture  of  glove  silk  hosiery  made  from  tricot 
and  milanese  cloth  we  are  having  some  difficulty  in  press- 
ing and  finishing  them.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  us  the  best  way  to  press  and  finish?  (4185) 

We  assume  that  the  inquirer  has  in  mind  the  actual 
finishing  of  such  fabrics  in  the  piece.  At  the  present  time 
this  line  of  work  is  being  handled  practically  exclusively 
around  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Concerns  finishing 
this  line  of  goods  in  the  piece  use  as  a  rule  what  is  known 
as  a  "return  type  tenter,"  and  if  a  calender  finish  is  re- 
quired, it  is  the  custom  to  use  a  4-roll  calender  after  the 
tenter.  An  installation  of  this  kind  of  course  does  not  pay 
unless  the  concern  has  5,000  to  10,000  yards  of  goods  per 
day  to  finish.  Some  of  the  concerns  we  have  in  mind  who 
are  equipped  for  finishing  such  goods  handle  fabrics  for 
mills  who  only  do  the  actual  cloth  manufacturing  and  who 
have  not  large  enough  production  to  warrant  their  pur- 
chasing finishing  machinery  of  their  own. 


Lumpy  Silk  Sliver  from  Card 

I  am  a  carder  in  a  silk  mill  carding  what  you  might  call 
short  fibre  silk.  The  fibre  coming  from  the  finisher  is 
quite  lumpy,  and  I  can't  find  the  cause.  I  am  enclosing  a 
sample  as  it  comes  from  the  finisher.  Now  the  trouble  is 
that  the  fibre  is  in  a  lumpy  state  from  the  finisher,  in- 
stead of  being  smooth  and  fine.  I  had  the  card  apart  and 
reground  the  cylinder  last  week,  thinking  it  was  that,  but 
it  is  no  better.  Every  once  in  a  while  it  will  stop  alto- 
gether and  I  have  quite  a  job  to  keep  it  going.  The  fancy 
is  finer  than  the  cylinder.  Do  you  think  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  I  would  like  to  get  the  lumps  out  if 
I  could.  (4166) 

The  superintendent  of  a  spun  silk  mill  replies  as  follows: 
The  inquirer  does   not   say  what  make   of   card  he   uses  or 
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when  it  was  built.  If  it  is  an  old  card  and  has  been 
reground  several  times,  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
the  filleting  becomes  too  great.  The  cylinders  and  all 
rollers  with  teeth  and  fillet  on  must  be  brought  together. 
If  they  are  set  too  far  apart  the  fibres  will  not  be  carded 
straight,  especially  at  the  nip  of  the  wire  teeth  of  the 
cylinders,  causing  cloudy  places  or  the  lumpy  state.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  the  trouble  with  second-hand  cards  on 
several  occasions. 

The  sample  submitted  is  certainly  very  short  fibre  and 
would  require  all  fillet  on  cylinders  and  workers  to  be  well 
pointed  and  set  to  a  fine  gauge.  I  always  start  at  the  back 
and  set  to  a  26  gauge  and  get  to  a  30  gauge  at  the  finish 
for  short  fibre.  For  long  fibre  I  start  with  a  20  gauge 
and  set  to  28  at  finish. 

The  inquirer  says  he  had  the  card  apart  and  reground 
the  cylinder.  How  are  the  points  on  the  strippers  and 
workers?  If  these  are  dull  they  fail  to  catch  the  fibre  but 
allow  it  to  pass  and  form  into  rolls  which  never  become 
straightened  out  again.  This  makes  the  carded  sliver  cloudy 
or  lumpy.  It  is  stated  that  every  once  in  a  while  it  will 
stop  altogether.  I  should  say  the  cause  of  this  is  that 
there  is  something  touching  the  cylinder.  It  is  advisable  to 
turn  the  card  by  hand  when  all  is  quiet,  then  you  can  hear 
if  anything   is   rubbing. 

When  setting  to  a  fine  gauge,  when  the  belt  and  chain 
are  put  on  the  strippers  and  workers,  these  are  liable  to 
pull  down  just  enough  to  touch  the  cylinder  causing  trouble 
at  the  finish.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  try  the  gauge 
after  the  belt  and  chain   are  put  on. 

The  fancy  is  apt  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  if  the 
card  in  question  has  filleting  on  the  fancy,  I  have  no  idea 
how  this  would  run  with  silk.  I  always  change  this  for  a 
wire  brush  when  carding  silk.  This  brush  will  smooth 
out  the  fibres  from  the  main  cylinder  and  allow  the  fibres 
to  stand  out  from  the  fillet  and  be  delivered  on  to  the 
doffer  cylinder,  which  should  be  set  to  a  30  gauge.  If  the 
fancy  or  wire  brush  is  not  level,  the  carded  sliver  will  be 
torn  when  coming  out  at  the  finish. 

If  the  card  has  revolving  flats  it  will  not  be  as  satis- 
factory for  silk  as  one  with  strippers  and  workers.  The 
doffer  cylinder  may  be  going  too  fast  for  the  short  fibre. 
This  will  cause  the  sliver  to  keep  breaking.  I  slow  down 
on   doffer  about   6   teeth  between   long  and   short   fibre   silk. 
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Speck  Dyeing 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  speck  dye  that  I  can  use  on  my 
goods?  (4182) 

As  a  general  rule,  dyers  resort  to  two  methods  of  speck 
dyeing.  One  consists  of  logwood,  bluestone,  and  soda  ash, 
and  covers  the  shives  and  other  specks  of  vegetable  fibres 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  rendered  invisible.  The 
other  "speck  dye"  is  to  make  use  of  a  substantive  dye, 
such  as  diazine  black  BH,  which  dyes  cotton  and  vegetable 
fibres  in  the  cold,  but  without  affecting  the  shade  of  the 
goods  otherwise.  Speck  dyeing  is  always  applied  after  the 
goods  have  been  dyed. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  advantages  of  the  sub- 
stantive dyes  for  speck  dyeing,  there  are  many  dyers  who 
prefer  the  logwood  process,  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.     The   proportions    are   as    follows : 

Logwood  Extract,   51   deg.   Tw 48  pounds 

Soda  Ash    30  pounds 

Bluestone     12  pounds 

When  boiled  up  together,  this  should  make  a  solution  of 
about  100  gallons  of  stock  liquor,  which  is  used  in  a  diluted 
form,  standing  usually  at  2  to  3  degrees  Tw. 


Resist  Stains  on  Woolen  Piece  Goods  That  Are 
Colored  With  Acid  Colors 

I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  could  tell  me  what  you 
think  is  causing  resist  spots  on  woolen  piece  dyes  colored 
with  acid  colors.  I  carbonize  with  sulphuric  acid,  4  degrees 
Tw.  The  cloth  is  well  scoured  and  rinsed  for  two  hours 
in  warm  water  and  fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water.  We  have 
a  cypress  tank  that  is  not  lead  lined,  which  I  think  is 
wrong.  The  tank  is  in  box  form  and  the  cloth  is  allowed 
to  drag  on  the  bottom  of  this  tank,  drawn  by  a  reel  on  top, 
for  ten  minutes.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  extracted  for 
fifteen  minutes.  The  pieces  are  taken  to  the  dyehouse  dry 
and  neutralized  with  ammonia  in  the  dye  bath.  (4052) 

There  are  various  causes  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion   of    resist   stains    on    dyed    woolen    piece    goods    which 
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have  been  carbonized.  In  scouring  previous  to  carbonizing 
a  good  soluble  soap  should  be  used  which  contains  no  free 
fatty  matter.  The  washing  after  scouring  must  be  thorough 
so  as  to  remove  all  soap,  otherwise  when  goods  are  run 
through  the  sulphuric  acid,  there  are  likely  to  be  spots  in  the 
cloth  which  contain  soap.  The  acid  will  act  on  this  soap 
forming  fatty  acids  which  are  very  difficult  to  remove,  and 
when  dyed  the  dye  will  be  resisted  by  this  fatty  matter, 
causing  light  spots  or  streaks.  The  writer  would  recom- 
mend a  good  red  oil  soap  for  scouring  material  which  is  to 
be  carbonized.  This  soap  is  very  soluble  and  can  be  washed 
out  readily. 

In  regard  to  strength  of  acid  used  in  carbonizing,  4 
degrees  Tw.  should  be  satisfactory  for  most  weights  of 
cloth.  The  writer  does  not,  however,  approve  of  the  method 
used    in    running    cloth    through    the    acid.      In    my    opinion 
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the  tanks  should  be  lead  lined  or  coated  with  an  acid  proof 
paint.  There  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  organic  matter 
taken  up  from  the  wood  which  would  act  as  a  resist  to 
dyes.  The  cloth  should  not  be  allowed  to  drag  on  the 
bottom,  but  should  be  kept  from  rubbing  on  bottom  by 
means  of  rollers  in  the  acid  tank.  The  cloth  could  be 
threaded  alternately  over  and  under  rollers  set  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  speed,  number  of  rolls,  and  length  of  box  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  cloth  will  be  in  the  acid  liquor  suffi- 
cient time  for  thorough  impregnation,  the  process  being 
made  continuous   by   this   method. 
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Instead  of  hydro-extracting,  I  would  prefer  to  have 
squeeze  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  acid  box,  using  three  rolls 
so  that  two  nips  could  be  given,  the  cloth  being  run 
directly  into  the  carbonizing  or  drying  chamber.  For  many 
classes  of  acid  dyes  it  is  not  necessary  to  neutralize ;  a 
run  in  water  in  the  dye  kettle  being  sufficient.  For  colors 
which  are  not  of  good  level  dyeing  qualities  it  is  better 
to   neutralize. 

Lint  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  fixed  to  cloth,  as 
at  portions  where  this  lint  becomes  attached  resist  stains 
are  likely  to  show  up  after  dyeing.  We  have  used  the 
continuous  process  described  above  with  no  trouble  except 
in  a  few  cases,  and  this  was  always  traced  ^ack  to  soap 
which  had  been  left  on  the  cloth.  When  using  squeeze 
rolls  instead  of  a  hydro-extractor,  the  set  on  the  rolls 
must  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Another  cause  of  resist  stains  is  drops  of  water  falling 
on  the  cloth  after  or  just  before  drying  the  fabric  which 
has  been  treated  with  acid.  Wherever  a  drop  falls  on  the 
cloth  there  is  danger  of  a  resist  stain.  If  dyes  can  be  used 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  acid,  I  would  recommend 
carbonizing  after  dyeing.  We  have  used  this  method  with 
excellent  results. 


Resistance  of  Cotton  to  Wet  Heat 

Can  you  suggest  any  treatment  for  increasing  the  re- 
sistance of  cotton  fabrics  to  the  disintegrating  action  of 
wet   heat?  (4188) 

We  assume  that  the  material  is  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  live  steam  or  very  hot  water.  The  rubber  industry  has 
tried  for  many  years  to  find  a  satisfactory  treatment  for 
cotton  fabrics  to  prevent  their  deteriorating  in  the  vulcan- 
izing processes  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  treatment  which  is  of  any  material  assistance 
to  them.  There  are  conditions  of  use  which  might  possibly 
allow  the  fabric  to  be  impregnated  with  rubber,  or  some 
such  material,  which  would  help  somewhat.  In  some  in- 
dustries where  the  fabric  is  subject  to  great  pressure  and 
wet  heat  if  often  happens  that  the  construction  can  be 
changed  to  take  care  of  the  pressure  better,  and  this  may 
increase  the  life  of  the   fabric. 
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Twist  in  Spinning  and  Doubling  Worsted  Yarns 

I  desire  a  list  of  the  twists  used  in  the  various  counts 
and  qualities  of  worsted  yarns,  both  in  spinning  and  twist- 
ing. I  know  that  this  twist  varies  with  the  grades  of  wool, 
but  my  idea  is  to  have  a  list  to  be  governed  by.         (4122) 

The  following  tables  show  the  twist  commonly  used  in  a 
prominent  mill  for  spinning  medium  wools.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  spinning  40s  yarn  out  of  three-eights  blood 
stock,  one  would  put  in  about  16  turns  of  twist,  while  if 
40s  yarn  were  being  spun  out  of  one-half  blood  stock,  less 
twist  would  be  used,  say  about  15  turns;  and  so  on.  The 
actual  turns  in  twisting  are  the  calculated  turns  minus  16 
per  cent.  For  example,  2-36s  with  14  turns  means  14  turns 
minus  16  per  cent,  for  slippage,  which  works  out  at  about 
12  turns  actual  twist. 

In  twisting  ply  yarns,  one  will  have  to  put  in  different 
twists  to  satisfy  different  customers ;  the  number  of  turns 
one  customer  prefers  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  class  of 
goods  manufactured  by   another  concern. 


Counts 

4/8 

4/9 

4/10 

4/12 

4/16 

2/10 

2/12 

2/16 

2/18 

2/20 

2/24 

2/26 

2/28 

2/30 

2/32 

2/36 

2/40 

2/50 

\ 


Warp  Twists 

Knitting  Twists 

Actual 

Actual 

pmnmg 

Twisting 

Spinrting  Twisting 

Turns 

Turns 

Turns 

Turns 



4 

2V2 

. . . 

43/4 

2/2 

5 

3 

. . . . 

5/2 

3 

7 

354 

. . . 

^V4 

2V2 

W2 

3 

7 

3^ 

8 

4 

. .  . 

8/a 

4 

11 

7>^ 

9 

5 

1 

1^ 

8 

10 

W2 

1 

2 

9 

105^ 

5-34 

13 

10 

12 

6 

14 

11 

.... 

15 

12 

.... 

.... 

16 

13 

.... 

.... 

17 

14 

.... 
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Filling  Twists  Filling  Twists^ 

Counts  Turns  Counts  Turn^ 

1/10 7  1/16 9 

1/12 8  1/18 "giA 

1/14 8H  1/20 io^' 

The  twists  used  by  another  prominent  mill  in  spinning  and 
twisting  yarns  are  as  follows  : 

Doubling 

Spinning  Twists  Room  Twists 

Stock               Counts  Turns  Counts           Turns 

54  blood     1/28  11  2/28              11 

Fine  Austral'n    ..1/40  12^  2/40               IS 

Australian     1/25  8^/2  2/25                 9 

Fine  Austral'n    ..1/54  18  2/54               18 

Australian    1/28  9^  2/28               10^ 

y4  blood   1/32  121^  2/32              12^ 

^  blood   1/30  12^/4  2/30              12^2 

Vs  blood   1/18  6  2/18                6 

Australian     1/30  10  2/30               18 

H  blood    1/22  Sy2  2/22                8 

Filling  Twists 

H  blood    1/8  5 

Mohair    1/8  5 

Alpaca      1/12  6 

E.  Luster   1/22  7 


Calculating  Average  Hank 

I  wish  to  find  out  the  average  hank  for  our  work.  We 
have  20   frames   of    180   spindles   each,   running  as   follows: 

2  frames   on   3   hank. 

4  frames  on   2l^    hank. 

3  frames  on  4  hank. 
6  frames  on  5  hank. 
3  frames  on  6  hank. 
2  frames  on    8    hank. 

How  can  I  find  the  average  hank?  (4337) 

To  find  the  average  hank,  it  is  necessary  to  know  tlie 
production  of  each  machine  per  day  or  week.  The  most 
common  way  of  giving  this  production  is  in  hanks,  which 
of  course  are  readily  converted  into  pounds  by  dividing  by 
the  hanks  per  pound,  or  the  size.  Using  the  figures  given 
by  the  inquirer  and  supplying  normal  production  for  ma- 
chines on  the  work  specified,  the  following  solution  will 
illustrate  the  method  of  determining  the  average  hank: 
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First,  determine  the  number  of  spindles  running  on  each 
size  of  work,  then  find  the  production  per  spindle  for  each 
of  these  sizes,  both  in  hanks  and  pounds.  Determine  from 
these  figures  the  production  of  the  total  number  of  spindles 
on  each  kind  of  work  in  both  hanks  and  pounds. 

Putting  this   material   in   table   form,   we   have : 


Production 

Per  Day 

Hanks 

Pounds 

Hanks 

Pounds 

No.  of    No.  of 

per 

per 

of  each 

of  each 

frames  spindles 

Size 

spindle 

spindle 

size 

size 

4           720 

2/3 

9.15 

3.66 

6,585 

2,636 

2           360 

3 

9.12 

3.04 

3,280 

1,094 

3            540 

4 

7.68 

1.92 

4,150 

1,037 

6         1,080 

5 

7.45 

1.49 

8.049 

1,609 

3           540 

6 

7.56 

1.26 

4,085 

680 

2           360 

8 

6.76 

.85 

2,436 

306 

3,600         3,883  25,585  7,362 

Then,  adding  the  total  production  from  each  kind  of 
work,  get  the  total  number  of  hanks  and  the  total  number 
of  pounds  produced  by  the  whole  layout.  The  total  hanks 
divided  by  the  total  pounds  gives  the  average  number  of 
hanks   per   pound   on   the   average   size. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  pounds   for  this   room   is   7362, 
while  the  total  number  of  hanks  is  25,585,  which  means  that 
25585 

there    are   ,    or   3.883    hanks    for   each    pound,    on    the 

7362 
average. 

In  the  mill  the  production  in  hanks  per  spindle  can  be 
read  on  the  hank  clock,  thus  making  an  allowance  for  stops 
which  will  give  actual  figures.  From  these  hank  readings, 
the  production  in  pounds  can  be  obtained.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  is  similar  to  the  illustrative  problem  solved 
herewith. 

Finishing  Crash  Toweling 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the  finishing  of  blue 
bordered  crash  toweling  like  the  enclosed  sample,  giving 
me  the  entire  process.  (4150) 

It  is  evident  that  these  goods  have  not  been  given  any 
treatment  other  than  a  possible  washing  after  weaving.  If 
the    goods    are    washed   after    weaving    it    would    simply    be 
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necessary  to  dry  them  before  starching.  If  they  are  taken 
direct  from  the  loom  or  cloth  room,  they  would  be  starched 
on  a  regular  2-roll  starch  mangle,  bottom  roll  maple  and 
top  brass,  and  filled  with  approximately  25  pounds  of  tapioca 
flour,  15  pounds  of  corn  starch  and  about  three  pints  of 
soluble  oil  (50  per  cent.),  the  above  mixture  to  be  boiled 
up  to  make  a  mixing  of   100  gallons  when  completed. 

After  running  through  such  a  starch  solution,  the  goods 
should  be  dried  on  a  regular  cylinder  drying  machine  and 
allowed  to  cool.  They  should  then  be  dampened  to  the 
required  condition  on  a  brush  or  atomizer  sprinkler,  and 
allowed  to  lie  for  two  or  three  hours  so  as  to  recondition 
themselves  evenly.  After  such  time,  they  should  be  mangled 
on  a  hydraulic  mangle,  stripped  from  the  roller,  reversed 
and  given  another  turn  on  the  same  machine,  after  which 
they  are  ready  for  putting  out  for  the  market. 

Removing  Oil  from  Leather  Belting 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  simple  process  for  removing 
excess  oil   from  leather  belting  so  that  it  can  be  cemented? 

(4189) 

The  running  side  is  laid  up  and  the  surface  well  rubbed 
with  a  cloth  soaked  in  gasoline.  Time  is  allowed  to  dry 
and  then  the  treatment  is  repeated  one  or  more  times.  This 
will  remove  the  oil  and  the  belts  can  be  recemented.  Mills 
using  this  method  have  found  it  very  efficacious. 

Dry  Carded  Yarns 

We  wish  to  trouble  you  to  the  extent  of  getting  some 
information  on  the  method  of  processing  dry  carded  yarn. 
We  understand  there  is  some  sort  of  soap  solution,  or 
other  solution,  used  in  lubricating  the  stock  before  carding 
and  spinning  into  yarn,  and  would  ask  that  you  kindly 
post  us  on  this,  or  other  means  of  handling  these  so-called 
dry  carded  yarns.  (4191) 

The  stock  for  dry  carded  yarns,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
knitting  trade  for  the  manufacture  of  sweaters  or  other 
garments  that  are  not  washed  or  scoured,  may  be  lubricated 
as  follows : 

A  thin  solution  of  some  good  neutral  soap  is  used  on 
the  stock  instead  of  oil,  say  about  1  quart  of  soft  soap  to  4 
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quarts  of  warm  water,  stirred  to  a  solution,  and  then  used 
in  the  proportion  of  about  4  quarts  to  100  pounds  of  stock, 
or  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  stock  moist  and 
prevent  unnecessary  flyings  during  carding.  Care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  have  the  soap  solution  too  heavy  as  this 
would  cause  the  stock  to  gum  up  during  the  process  of 
carding. 

On  clean  merino  knitting  stock  where  there  is  not  much 
carding  required  to  open  up  the  fibres,  clear  water  is  very 
often  used  to  good  advantage  to  keep  the  stock  moist  and  in 
good  working  condition.  It  also  keeps  down  unnecessary 
flyings  and  greatly  assists  the  card  in  the  condensing  of 
stock  of  this  nature.  The  water  is  used  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  soap  solution  mentioned  above.  Precaution 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  stock  becoming  saturated. 

Lubricating  Silk  Waste  for  Carding  and  Spinning 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to 
the  treating  of  silk  wastes  prior  to  carding;  that  is,  the 
materials  used  to  either  size  or  lubricate  the  fibres,  along 
the  same  lines  that  mills  oil  wool  prior  to  working.  Any 
information  you  can  give  us  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. (4196) 

The  inquirer  does  not  say  whether  he  will  spin  the  silk 
direct  from  the  card  on  a  mule,  or  whether  he  will  deliver 
from  the  card  in  a  sliver  and  put  the  sliver  through  draw- 
ing machinery  to  equalize  the  size,  then  into  roving  ready 
for  spinning.  As  different  treatments  are  required  for  the 
different  systems,  procedures  that  have  been  found  to  give 
satisfactory  results  in  both  will  be  discussed. 

Spinning  Direct  from   Card 

Prepare  the  solution  as  follows:  Procure  an  empty  oil 
barrel  of  about  50  gallons  capacity,  knock  one  end  out,  then 
place  the  barrel  on  a  platform  about  2  feet  high  or  high 
enough  to  allow  a  bucket  to  go  under  the  valve  when 
running  the  solution  off.  Next  connect  steam  and  water 
pipes  to  the  barrel.  The  steam  pipe  goes  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  then  bends  and  runs  along  the  bottom, 
the  part  parallel  with  the  bottom  having  numerous  small 
holes  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  solution. 

Run  about  40  gallons  of  water  into  the  barrel,  bring  this 
to   a   boil,   then    add    1   pound    of   good    flake    soap   and    y^, 
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pound  of  borax;  boil  until  dissolved,  then  add  3  gallons  of 
soluble  oil.  Be  sure  to  dissolve  the  soap  before  adding  the 
oil  or  a  good  mixture  will  not  be  secured.  Boil  all  the 
ingredients  together  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  solution 
is  ready.  Use  hot  and  in  the  proportion  of  2%  gallons  to 
every  100  pounds  of  silk. 

When  making  stock  of  silk  waste  you  will  have  various 
shades  and  qualities.  These  are  best  mixed  as  follows : 
Spread  a  layer  on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  with  the  solution. 
Then  spread  another  layer  on  top  of  the  first  one  and 
sprinkle  again.  Then  add  another  layer  and  sprinkle,  con- 
tinuing until  you  get  a  large  stack.  Let  this  stand  a  few 
days  until  the  silk  is  in  fine  condition,  then  put  through 
picker  and  on  the  card. 

Stock   To   Be   Combed 

Treatment  when  the  silk  waste  from  the  card  has  to  be 
combed,  run  through  several  drawing  heads,  then  on  roving 
frames  before  spinning,  is  as  follows :  Have  a  tank  or 
tub,  size  about  6x5x5  feet  with  water  and  steam  con- 
nections and  a  valve  to  run  liquid  ofif.  Fill  the  tank  half 
full  of  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  then  add  P/^  pounds  soap 
and  y2.  pound  borax.  Boil  until  dissolved.  Then  add  1 
gallon   soluble  oil   and  boil  until   thoroughly  mixed. 

Put  the  silk  waste  into  boiling  bags,  about  l^/^  pounds 
in  each  bag,  then  put  about  300  pounds  into  the  tank  and 
press  the  bags  down  until  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
mixture  (boiling).  Let  soak  for  30  minutes  then  lift  the 
bags  out  and  run  through  hydro-extractor,  then  through  a 
steam-heated  dryer,  which  will  dry  all  the  surplus  water 
out  but  will  leave  the  oil  in  the  silk.  This  process  will 
prevent  the  silk  from  lapping  around  the  draft  rollers  in 
drawing  heads. 

In  making  the  mixtures  use  the  quantities  mentioned.  Too 
much  oil  will  make  the  rollers  oily,  thus  causing  laps. 


Duplexing  Knitted  Goods 


I  would  like  to  ask  for  some  information  regarding  du- 
plexing of  knitted  goods  like  enclosed  samples,  for  the 
manufacture  of  gloves.  I  have  made  experiments  along 
this  line  and  have  obtained  quite  satisfactory  results  by 
using  powdered  gum  arabic,  which  I  put  on  a  small  sample 
piece  as  evenly  as  possible.     Then   I   put  another   piece   on 
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top  of  it,  applied  moisture  by  steaming  the  pieces,  and 
pressed  with  a  hot  iron.     Result  is  good. 

Now  it  is  my  ambition  to  eliminate  all  spraying  and 
steaming  and  perform  the  whole  process  dry.  I  experi- 
mented with  the  kodak  dry  mounting  tissue,  of  which  I 
enclose  sample.  This  tissue  has  the  property  of  melting 
under  the  heat  of  a  hot  flat  iron.  I  cut  a  sheet  in  very 
small  particles,  distributed  them  evenly  over  the  silk, 
doubled  and  pressed  for  but  one  second  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  duplexing  was  perfect  and  the  elasticity  not  impaired 
in  any  way.  This  method,  of  course,  is  much  cleaner  and 
easier  to  perform.  Upon  my  inquiry,  the  Eastman  Co, 
wrote  me  that  they  did  not  sell  their  product  for  any  other 
than  photographical  purposes.  One  party  told  me  that  this 
tissue  consisted  mostly  of  isinglass  (fish  scale).  Another 
party  said  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  celluloid.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  of  these  two  products  would  melt  so 
readily.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  as  soon 
as  possible  what  product  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  for 
this   dry   process?  (4174) 

Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  combine  the 
fabrics  by  a  wet  process  and  dry  the  goods  afterwards.  We 
know  of  no  dry  process  whereby  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  tissue  sent  is  a 
combination  of  isinglass  and  a  celluloid  compound.  This 
tissue  is  very  similar  to  what  is  used  in  the  garment  trade 
where  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  are  to  be  duplexed  by  means 
of  contact  with  a  hot  iron. 

Sizing  Worsted  Warps 

On  our  single  worsted  warps  the  size  dusts  off  and  the 
weavers  are  troubled  with  an  excessive  number  of  threads 
breaking  down  in  the  looms.  We  have  made  no  change  in 
our  sizing  materials  or  formula  and  cannot  account  for  this 
development.  (4090) 

A  great  deal  of  unsatisfactory  warp  sizing  is  due  to  drying 
too  quickly  at  too  high  a  temperature.  The  yarn  can  be 
baked  so  that  the  size  will  rub  off  like  powder,  and  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  The  life  may  also  be 
baked  out  of  the  yarn,  leaving  it  harsh,  brittle  and  greatly 
impairing  its  weaving  qualities.  To  get  a  good  size  it  should 
be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  in  the  size  box,  and  the 
speed  and  steam  pressure  should  be  regulated  so  that  the 
yarn  will  dry  as  slowly  as  possible,  consistent  with  thorough 
drying. 
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Yarns  for  Misses*  Hosiery 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  size  mercerized  yarn  it  is 
advisable  to  use  in  making  a  300-needle  misses'  stocking, 
24  needles  to  the  inch,  to  weigh  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  pounds  on  size  9?  (4207) 

To  make  a  300  needle  misses'  stocking,  24  needles  to  the 
inch,  to  weigh  one  and  three-quarters  pounds,  we  would 
suggest  using  a  36/2  mercerized  leg,  36/2  foot  and  a 
1/36  and  1/40  splice.  These  counts  would  give  you  a  stock- 
ing of  the  weight  desired.  A  2-ply  might  be  used  in  place 
of  the  single  yarns  for  the  splicing. 

Knitted  Necktie  Manufacturing 

We  are  planning  to  organize  a  company  to  manufacture 
knitted  neckties  and  scarfs.  If  you  could  furnish  us  with 
answers  to  the  following  questions  we  would  be  much  in- 
debted to  you. 

1.  What  yarns  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs  and 
neckties  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  common   stitches   used? 

3.  What  are  the  machines  used  after  the  knitting  of  ties 
and  scarfs? 

4.  What   is   the  smallest   unit  that  can  be   run  profitably? 

(4203) 

1.  Most  necktie  and  scarf  manufacturers  use  two  threads 
of  300  denier  silk  for  silk  goods,  or  two  threads  of  2/40 
mercerized  cotton  for  all-cotton,  or  one  of  each  for  plated 
work. 

2.  In  the  popular  priced  lines  the  jersey  stitch  is  used 
mostly  and  the  designs  and  figures  are  brought  out  with  the 
tuck  stitch  principle. 

3.  For  silk,  and  silk  and  cotton  mixed,  a  Merrow  machine 
is  used  for  finishing  the  ends.  A  steamer  is  used  for  finish- 
ing the  neckbands  of  the  neckties,  while  it  is  best  to  have  a 
calender  with  a  steaming  attachment  for  the  scarfs. 

4.  It  is  quite  possible  for  one  man  to  start  with  two 
machines  and  make  a  profit;  while  another  man  could  not 
make  a  profit  with  twenty  machines.  We  should  not  care 
to  go  into  this  line  with  less  than  five  or  six  machines,  and 
if  we  were  obliged  to  employ  an  experienced  mechanic  to 
care  for  machines,  we  should  want  double  that  number. 
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Breaking  Strengths  of  Three-Ply  Cotton  Yarns 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  table  of  breaking  strengths  for 
three-ply  cotton  yarns,  Is  to  30s,  if  possible?  (4212) 

We  believe  that  a  table  of  breaking  strengths  of  three-ply 
cotton  yarns  has  never  been  published,  although  many  manu- 
facturers no  doubt  have  worked  out  such  tables  for  their 
own  uses.  A  rough  method  employed  by  mill  men  to  calcu- 
late breaking  strengths  of  three-ply  yarns  is  to  multiply  the 
breaking  strength  of  the  single  yarn,  as  given  in  Draper 
Tables,  by  three  and  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  product.  This 
works  out  very  satisfactory  provided  that  the  ply  twist  is 
correctly  balanced. 

For  example :  A  30s  warp  breaking  57  lbs.  would  have  a 
three-ply  break  of  189.2. 

57  (break  of  single)  x  3  (ply)  ==172  plus  17.2  (10  per 
cent.) =189.2. 


Dyeing  Bright  Green  on  Cotton 

We  are  having  some  little  trouble  in  dyeing  a  bright 
green  on  cotton  upholstery  goods,  velours  and  corduroys. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  colors  rubbing  off.  We  are  using  a 
base  of  a  medium  green  and  topping-  it  with  malachite 
green  and  auromine.  We  are  using  this  color  principally 
on  piece  goods  and  warps.  Can  you  give  us  any  advice 
as  to  what  we  should  use  to  make  this  so  it  wouldn't  rub 
off;  or  if  you  can  give  us  a  formula  for  the  bright  green 
we  might  be  able  to  work  something  out  from  it.       (4216) 

As  we  understand  it,  the  mill  is  now  dyeing  the  cloth 
first  with  direct  dye,  which  they  refer  to  as  a  medium 
green,  and  then  topping  with  a  bright  basic  green,  such  as 
malachite.  Of  course  basic  colors  as  a  rule  are  not  fast  to 
rubbing  or  washing,  and  their  particular  advantage  is  their 
extreme  brightness.  One  can,  however,  improve  the  fastness 
of  this  bright  basic  color  by  after-treating  it  in  a  bath 
prepared  as  follows : 

To  every   100  pounds  of  material  used 
2  pounds  of  Tannic  Acid 
1  per  cent,  of  Acetic  Acid. 

Temperature  to  be  about  100  degrees  F.  Work  goods  in 
this  bath   for  about  fifteen  minutes.     Do  not  rinse,   but   dry 
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and  finish.  This  after-treatment  improves  the  fastness  to 
rubbing  or  crocking,  and  also  a  bit  to  washing.  Sumac 
extract  can  be  used  in  place  of  tannic  acid,  but  this  is  apt 
to  dull  the  shade  a  little  more  than  if  using  tannic. 

Some  mills  go  one  step  further,  treating  goods  from  the 
tannic  acid  bath  without  rinsing,  by  placing  it  into  a  bath 
prepared  wr^:h  %  pound  of  tartar  emetic  to  every  100  pounds 
of  material,  and  work  in  this  solution  for  about  five  minutes. 
This  tartar  emetic  is  supposed  to  fasten  the  tannic  acid  to 
the  color,  thus  making  it  a  faster  one.  However,  this  last 
method  is  not  resorted  to  very  often. 


Conditioning  Room  for  Cotton  Yarn 

Referring  to  your  recent  letter  in  regard  to  keeping 
yarn  in  proper  condition,  regarding  moisture,  we  have 
arranged  a  small  brick,  one-story  warehouse,  with  brick 
floor,  with  a  spray  in  one  end  which  can  keep  part  of  the 
brick  wall  wet.  We  could  arrange  additional  nozzles  for 
spraying  more  area,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  more 
moisture  will  cause  the  yarn  to  mildew.  Would  you  kindly 
advise  what  conditions  cause  mildew,  and  how  we  can 
keep  the  yarn  as  moist  as  possible  without  danger  from  it? 

(4213) 

Mildew  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  mildew  or  mold 
spores  and  conditions  of  temperature,  time  and  moisture 
which  encourage  their  growth.  It  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
excessive  moisture;  this  is  only  a  contributing  cause.  If 
more  moisture  is  necessary  to  bring  the  yarn  to  standard 
condition  we  would  arrange  additional  nozzles,  and  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  spores  and  their  development 
by  having  all  racks  and  cases  shellaced,  tranferring  material 
to  these  racks  and  cases  from  the  shipping  cases  in  which  it 
is  received,  and  not  leaving  the  yarn  in  the  conditioning 
room  too  long.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  room  with  soap  and  water  periodically.  A  system 
might  be  worked  out  for  testing  each  lot  of  yarn  as  it 
was  put  in  storage  to  determine  its  susceptibility  to  mildew 
growth.  A  useful  method  is  to  suspend  the  test  sample  in 
a  closed  jar  containing  some  water.  The  jar  is  kept  in  a 
dark,  preferably  warm,  room  for  5  to  7  days.  If  attacked 
by  mold  in  this  time  the  lot  from  which  the  sample  was 
taken  can  be  removed  from  the  conditioning  room. 
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Outside  End  on  Wool  Card  Coming  Light  in  Shade 

We  have  run  up  against  a  problem  in  our  card  room  that 
is  more  than  we  can  solve.  On  the  side  of  the  card  v^^here 
the  waste  end  comes  off  the  bottom  doffer,  the  outside 
thread  comes  light  in  shade  on  black  and  white   mixes. 

Our  finishers  are  equipped  with  Apperly  feeds,  and  a  2- 
inch  waste  ring  on  each  side.  We  also  have  some  finishers 
equipped  with  the  Whitin  tape  condenser,  and  at  times  we 
find  the  same  trouble  on  these  sets.  These  finishers  also 
have   Apperly   feeds. 

We  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  give  us 
a  remedy,  or  give  us  a  pointer  as  to  how  we  can  find  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  We  might  say  that  on  the  mixes  that 
cause  us  our  trouble  the  dark  stock  is  the  shortest,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  droppings  on  that  side 
of  the  card  than  elsewhere.  This  trouble  does  not  arise  in 
all-wool  stocks,  but  in  a  grade  where  we  use  25  per  cent, 
up  to  50  per  cent,  shoddy.  (4200) 

The  inquirer  does  not  state  whether  the  outside  end  in 
question  is  also  light  in  weight.  We  will  assume  that  it 
is,  from  the  fact  that  this  end  is  lighter  in  shade  than  the 
other.  This  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  getting  the  proper 
amount  of  black  stock,  which  is  the  shorter  stock,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  waste  ring  robbing  the  outside  end  nearest  to 
it  on  the  cylinder.  To  remedy  the  difticulty  move  the  waste 
ring  a  little  further  over  to  the  end  of  the  doffer,  which 
will  allow  the  end  nearest  to  it  to  get  its  full  amount  of 
stock. 

The  fancy  may  be  running  too  fast  on  the  finisher 
cylinder,  which  will  cause  the  outside  ends  to  be  lighter; 
also  the  Apperly  feed  may  not  lay  the  drawing  far  enough 
out  on  the  feed  table,  or  the  drawing  may  be  strained  at 
this  point.  The  light  stock  being  the  stronger  would 
stretch  out  on  the  end  under  strain,  while  the  shoddy  would 
draw  away  which  would  cause  the  outside  end  to  show 
lighter  in  shade. 

See  that  the  traveler  on  the  Apperly  feed,  when  it  reaches 
the  end  of  the  feed  table,  does  not  stretch  the  drawing  as  it 
places  it  under  the  hook  on  the  side  of  the  card  the  fine 
end  is  on.  This  may  be  the  cause  as  the  inquirer  states 
there  is  no  trouble  on  all-wool  stock. 
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Removing  Grease  Spots  from  Underwear 

Will  you  furnish  us  with  a  good  formula  for  cleaning 
cotton  knit  underwear?  We  want  something  that  will 
remove  grease  spots  and  not  leave  a  stain.  (4221) 

We  suppose  that  the  inquirer  means  oil  spots  when  he  says 
grease.  If  so  we  find  that  washing  the  cloth  in  clean  soft 
water  and  soap  and  carefully  rinsing  out  the  soap  afterwards 
is  the  best  method  of  taking  out  the  spots.  If  the  oil  spot 
is  dry  it  is  harder  to  wash  out  and  it  helps  to  apply  gasoline 
first  and  then  wash  as  directed.  It  is  important  that  the 
soap  be  removed. 

Cotton  Spinning 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions;  we 
make  hosiery  yarn  on  cones  : 

1.  In  making  a  change  in  spinning  between  26/1  and  18/1, 
or  vice  versa,  there  is  perhaps  a  yard  of  the  number  pre- 
viously spun  (the  yarn  and  roving  between  the  bottom  of 
the  spinning  bobbin  and  the  trumpet)  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bobbin.  What  is  the  usual  method  pursued  to  prevent  this 
off-number  yarn  from  going  into  our  product  on  the  cones.'' 

2.  Our  cards  have  been  operating  for  20  years  and  have 
been  well  handled  and  treated  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Is 
it  necessary  to  run  these  cards  at  a  slower  speed  as  they 
grow  older,  and  if  so  how  much? 

3.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  finished  product  to  allow 
the  cans  on  cards  to  run  too^  full  ? 

4.  At  times  during  excessively  hot,  darnp  weather  our 
percentage  of  broken  ends  on  spinning  frames  increases 
tremendously.     What   is   the   cause? 

5.  About  what  would  be  the  additional  percentage  of 
broken  ends  caused  by  leaf  and  trash  in  a  change  between 
the  use  of  good  middling  and  strict  middling  cotton? 

(4204) 

1.  The  safest  method,  and  one  which  is  as  simple  as  any, 
is  to  start  a  set  of  bobbins  with  the  frame  as  it  stands, 
and  allow  the  frame  to  spin  until  all  the  former  yarn  and 
roving  has  been  deposited  on  the  bobbin.  This  might  require 
a  couple  of  traverses.  Then  stop  the  frame,  doff  it,  and 
start  up  a  new  set  of  bobbins,  which  of  course  will  be 
entirely  free  from  yarn  of  the  former  variety. 

2.  If  the  cards  have  been  kept  in  good  shape,  there  is  no 
need  of  decreasing  speed.  It  all  depends  on  how  well  they 
have   been   cared    for.     It    is   a    frequent    sight   to    see    cards 
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that   are   twenty   years    old    operating   quite    successfully    at 
the  speeds  which  are  recommended  for  new  cards. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  effect  resulting  from  run- 
ning the  cans  too  full  at  the  cards  would  be  perceptible  in 
the  finished  product.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  cause 
unevenness  and  neps.  The  damaged  sliver  would  probably 
never  get  into  the  work  in  that  condition  as  the  draw- 
ing tender  would  be  most  likely  to  remove  the  top  layers 
from  the  can  rather  than  attempt  to  feed  the  sliver  into 
the  frames. 

4.  The  responsibility  for  the  increased  breakage  of  ends 
in  hot  damp  weather  lies  with  the  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  heat  would  of  itself 
cause  little  trouble  in  this  respect  if  only  a  suitable  degree 
of  humidity  were  present.  The  moist  condition  of  the  air 
causes  everything  to  be  more  or  less  damp  and  sticky. 
There  is  much  more  frictional  resistance  between  the  ring 
and  the  traveler  for  this  reason,  and  between  the  traveler 
and  the  yarn.  Consequently  the  strain  on  the  yarn  is 
greatly  increased,  just  as  it  would  be  in  normal  w^eather  if  a 
much  heavier  traveler  than  usual  were  employed.  More 
friction  is  also  experienced  between  the  stock  and  the 
guide  wires,  and  the  roving  in  its  passage  through  the  rolls 
has  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  them,  owing  to  their  moist 
condition.  Again,  the  dampness  tends  to  swell  the  leather 
rolls  and  thus  to  make  them  draw  improperly. 

5.  The  number  of  broken  ends  due  to  leaf  and  trash 
should  be  negligible  when  processing  cotton  of  as  good 
grade  as  strict  middling,  if  the  picking  and  carding  are 
properly  carried  out.  These  processes  should  take  care  of 
the  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the  cotton  when 
changing  from  good  middling  to  strict  middling.  Leaf  and 
trash  are  usually  blamed  for  a  good  many  broken  ends  that 
are  due  to  worn  travelers,  worn  rings,  worn  guide  wires, 
bad  rolls,  rings  that  are  not  level,  spindles  off  center,  dry 
spindles,  incorrect  weight  of  travelers,  incorrect  amount  of 
twist,  and  loose  or  bunchy  bands. 

Locating  Hosiery  Machine  Defects 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
Textile  World,  an  article  about  the  inspection  of  hosiery, 
employing  for  the  purpose  safety  pins  with  number  plates. 
These  pins  were   attached  to   the  hosiery  as   it   came   from 
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the  machine  and  passed   through   the   dye   house.     Can  you 
tell  us  where  we  can  get  these  pins?  (4220) 

The  pins  referred  to  may  be  obtained  from  Raymond  A 
Thistle.  3028  N.  Bailey  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Monogram  in  Bathing  Suits 

Can  you  tell  us  the  most  practical  knitting  machine  to 
make  bathing  suits  in  which  the  shirt  will  be  knitted  with 
a  monogram  or  initial  on  the  chest?  The  monogram  or 
initial  is  not  to  be  applied  after  the  goods  are  knitted,  but 
is  to  be  knitted  in.  We  know  that  there  are  hand  machines 
upon  which  jersey  cloth  can  be  produced  in  all  manner 
of  designs  knitted  into  the  fabric.  However,  we  are  anxious 
to  find  out  if  a  power  machine  is  built  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.     We  want  a  jersey  knit,  not  a  rib  knit  fabric. 

(4219) 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  machine  for  jersey  cloth 
that  will  make,  in  colors,  designs  of  this  character.  In  fact, 
the  construction  of  the  fabric  precludes  any  but  small  and 
continuing  designs ;  otherwise  there  would  be  loose  yarn 
floating  on  the  inside  of  the  fabric.  We,  of  course,  refer 
to  designs  with  the  field  of  solid  color.  With  a  mixed 
field  it  might  be  done. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Spun  Silk  Yarns 

Will  you  please  inform  me  why  the  foreign  spun  silk  yarns 
are  being  used  in  this  country  in  preference  to  American 
spun  silk  yarns?  Is  it  because  foreign  manufacturers  use 
a  better  grade  of  silk  to  spin  from  or  are  they  more 
efficient  in  the  making  of  the  yarns?  Or  is  it  because 
the  imported  yarns  are  sold  cheaper?  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  question  and  would  consider  it  a  favor  if 
you  could  give  me  an  early  reply.  (4222) 

The  subject  of  foreign  spun  silk  yarns  vs.  American  spun 
silk  yarns  is  certainly  very  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  are  glad  you  have  brought  up  the  matter.  We  can- 
not answer  better  than  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  spun 
silk  manufacturer  with  whom  we  discussed  the  subject. 
Taking  up  the   questions   in   order : 

Do  foreign  manufacturers  use  a  better  grade  of  silk 
to  spin   from? 

No,  During  my  28  years'  experience  in  various  European 
spun  silk  mills  and  9  years'  experience  in  various  spun  silk 
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mills  in  the  United  States,  T  would  say  that  on  an  average 
the  American  mills  use  a  better  grade  of  raw  material. 

Are  they  more  efficient  in   the  making  of   the  yarns? 

Yes,  because  the  operating  of  the  machinery  is  born  in 
their  workers.  In  most  cases  the  parents  and  grandparents 
of  operatives  worked  in  the  spun  silk  mills.  The  conversa- 
tion in  the  home  instills  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
important  facts  to  be  looked  out  for,  so  that  when  the 
children  go  to  work  they  already  know  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  of  silk  spinning  and  grow  proficient  in  a  very  short 
time.  Then  they  stay  on  the  job.  I  might  say  that  on  ? 
average,  90  per  cent,  will  remain  at  one  factory  all  their 
lives.  If  we  mention  the  large  labor  turnover  we  have  in 
our  American  mills  they  think  we  are  talking  rather  tall. 
The  help  question  for  our  factories  is  a  serious  problem 
that  has  not  as  yet  been  solved.  With  our  up-to-date  silk 
machinery  and  a  reliable  class  of  help  American  spun  silk 
mills  could  make  the  finest  yarns  in  the  world.  The  help 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  but  work  a  fev/  months  at  one  place  then  float 
away  to  another.  This  is  a  great  drawback  for  the  Amer- 
ican spun  silk  mills,  and  is  a  hindrance  all  through  the  plant 
in  the  making  of  a  high  class   yarn. 

Are  imported  yarns  sold  cheaper? 

Yes.  The  European  mills  are  able  to  produce  the  yarns 
cheaper,  as  the  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  is  less; 
also  because  they  have  a  lower  wage  scale.  With  an  ade- 
quate protective  tariff  on  the  yarns  the  American  spun  silk 
mills  should  be  running  to  full  capacity.  I  well  remember 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  the  spun  silk  mills  in 
England;  how  several  mills  had  to  close,  others  went  bank- 
rupt. So  it  is  a  question  of  an  adequate  tariff  whether 
we  keep  our  own  American  mills  running  or  keep  foreign 
mills  running  to  full  capacity  to  supply  the  United  States 
with  silk  yarns. 

Piece  Work  Prices  in  Hosiery  Mills 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  give  us 
information  in  regard  to  piece  work  rates  on  the  following 
items : 

Topping  220-needle  men's  half  hose. 

Topping  344-needle  misses'  hose,  giving  us  the  prices  based 
on  sizes  5  to  9. 
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Topping    440-needlc,    ribbed    top    ladies'    stocking 
220-needle  cylinder,  doing  double  topping  all  around 

Looping  these  various  numbers.  y 

Knitting   string  work,   ladies'   260-needle   goods.  W^ 

Mending  per  dozen.  tP 

Boarding  on  Paramount  forms  per  dozen,  on  ladies'  and 
children's  hose ;  also  men's  hose.  (4214) 

The  following  prices  are  paid  by  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  hosiery  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States,  operating  mills  in  several  cities : 

Topping   220   needle   men's   half    hose — 14^/4    cents. 

Knitting  men's   220  needle  half  hose — IVz,   cents. 

Topping  and   knitting — 22   cents. 

Topping  misses'  344  needle  hose,  size  9 — 26  cents. 

Knitting — 6  cents. 

Topping  and  knitting — 32  cents. 

Topping  misses'  344  needle  hose,  size  7,  7^2,  8  and  8%— 
24  cents. 

Knitting — 6  cents. 

Topping  and  knitting — 30  cents. 

Topping  misses'  344  needle  hose,  size  5,  SV2,  6  and  ^V^— 
liy^   cents. 

Knitting  5^/^  cents. 

Topping  and  knitting — 28  cents. 

Topping  440  needle  ribbed  top  ladies'  stocking  on  220 
needle  cylinder,  double  topping  all  around — 25  cents. 

Knitting — 10  cents. 

Topping  and  knitting — 35  cents. 

Looping  prices  on  220  needle  men's  half  hose  and  220 
needle  ladies'  hose — 10  cents. 

Looping  on  344  needle  children's  ribbed,  sizes  5  to  7%— 
8%  cents. 

Looping  on  344  needle  children's  ribbed,  sizes  8  to  10— 
9^/^  cents. 

These  goods  were  knit  on  172  needle  footer. 

Knitting  price  for  string  work,  Ladies'  260  needle  goods, 
per  dozen — 10  cents. 

Mending  per  dozen  on  men's  220  needle  half  hose— 3% 
cents. 

Mending  per  dozen  on  ladies'  220  needle  cotton  hose— 
5  cents. 

Mending  per  dozen  on  ladies'  220  needle  silk  hose — 6% 
cents. 

Mending  per  dozen  on  children's  340  misses'  needle  hose — 
3%   cents. 
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Boarding  prices  on  men's  220  needle,  per  100  dozen — 
$2.60. 

Ladies'  seamless  220  needle  cotton,  per  100  dozen — 
$3.70. 

Ladies'    seamless    silk   220   needle,    per    100    dozen— $4.60. 

Children's  344  needle,  sizes  5  to  IV^.,  per  100  dozen— 
$2.25. 

Children's  344  needle,  sizes  1V2.  to  ZVz,  per  100  dozen — 
$2.50. 

Children's  344  needle,  sizes  9  and  up,  per  100  dozen — 
$2.85. 

Pairing  men's  220  needle  cotton,  per  100  dozen,  $2.25. 

Pairing  men's  220  needle  silk,  per  100  dozen — $2.60. 

Pairing   women's  220  needle   cotton,   per   100   dozen — $2.60. 

Pairing  women's  220  needle  silk,  per   100  dozen — $3.40. 

Pairing  children's  344  needle  ribbed,  per  100  dozen — 
$2.25. 

Folding,  per  100  dozen — 50  cents 

Boxing,   per    100   dozen — 10   cents. 

Improving  Cotton  Underwear  Fabric 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  two  samples  of  fabric  marked 
1  and  2.  Sample  No.  1  was  knit  on  a  12-cut  machine  with 
26s  carded  yarn.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  what  gives 
the  fabric  in  sample  No.  2  the  better  appearance?  Is  it 
the  cut  of  the  machine,  the  quality  of  yarn,  or  superior 
knitting?  How  does  the  bleaching  in  sample  No.  2  com- 
pare with  that  of  No.  1  ?  Has  the  finishing  anything  to  do 
with  it?  In  short,  what  must  we  do  to  equal  or  excel 
sample  No.  2?  (4127) 

About  the  only  difference  in  the  two  fabrics  is  the  quality 
of  the  yarn,  assuming  that  the  same  make  of  knitting  ma- 
chine is  used  for  both,  and  making  a  possible  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  knitting  machines  of  the  same  make.  To 
make  a  better  fabric  we  would  use  a  30s  yarn  on  a  14  cut 
machine,  but  it  should  improve  the  fabric  if  a  better  26s 
was  used  on  the  machine  that  made  the  No.  1  sample.  The 
No.  2  sample  may  be  bleached  a  little  whiter  but  we  would 
call  both  of  them  good  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  be  better  than  the  other  if  good  white  cotton  is 
used.  It  will  improve  the  cloth  if  it  is  dried  about  3  sizes, 
down  for  a  14  cut  machine,  or  in  other  words  using  a  16  or  a 
17-inch  spreader  for  a  roll  made  on  a  19-inch  machine,  or 
the  same  spreader   for  a  20-inch  machine   for   12  cut. 
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Winding  Dyed  Artificial  Silk 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  winding  arti- 
ficial silk  after  it  is  dyed.  This  is  150  denier  and  all  that 
is  done  to  it  is  to  spin  it  and  then  it  is  dyed.  But  to 
wind  it  out  of  the  skein  after  dyeing  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  puzzling  problem  to  us.  We  find  that  the  thread  con- 
stantly catches,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  little  fibres  clinging 
to   the   rest  of  the  thread   in   the  skein. 

We  are  wondering  if  you  can  give  us  a  solution  for  this 
difficulty.  Possibly  you  have  someone  that  can  give  the 
solution  of  our  troubles  without  sending  any  of  the  silk. 
We  are  confident  that  we  do  something  in  our  dye  house 
which  gives  us  this  trouble.  If  there  is  any  more  informa- 
tion in  the  matter  which  you  need,  kindly  write  us.    (4241) 

We  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  inquirer  to 
send  us  samples  of  his  dyed  artificial  silk.  The  trouble  is 
probably  due  to  the  yarn  being  more  or  less  matted  at  the 
lea-bands  after  the  dyeing.  The  bands  naturally  prevent 
the  free  movement  of  the  fibres,  which  are  held  in  a  dis- 
torted form  and  dried  in  an  unnatural  positon.  Artificial 
silk,  being  more  sensitive  to  moisture  than  natural  silk, 
does  not  come  back  to  its  original  shape  when  dried,  but 
retains  every  bend  and  kink.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
stretch  and  dress  up  the  skein  to  good  form  while  it  is 
still  damp,  and  if  the  fibres  are  made  parallel  they  will 
remain  so  and  wind  easily.  This  difficulty  is  aggravated  by 
a  long  dyeing  process,  and,  of  course,  would  be  reduced  if 
the  time  of  dyeing  were  shortened. 

Combed  Cotton  Yarns 

I  am  spinning  60s  and  70s  yarn  from  l^yd-inch  good  mid- 
dling cotton  and  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  con- 
sider the  best  way  to  run  it  through  the  card  room. 
Please  give  me  the  speed  of  the  beater  on  the  pickers, 
the  weight  of  the  picker  laps,  weight  of  the  card  sliver  and 
the  drawings;  also  the  hank  roving  of  the  slubber,  first 
and  second  intermediate  and  jack  frames,  and  the  weights 
of  laps  off  the  combers.  (4217) 

Using  two  processes  of  picking  we  would  employ  com- 
mon two-bladed  steel  beaters  running  at  about  900  r.p.m. 
The  finisher  picker  lap  would  be  about  10 V^  ounces  per 
yard.  At  the  cards  we  would  use  a  draft  of  about  105. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  the  waste  removed  would  give  us 
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a  card  sliver  weighing  about  50  grains  per  yard.  We  would 
not  run  the  card  doffer  faster  than  seven  turns  per  minute. 

The  weight  of  lap  produced  at  the  sliver  and  ribbon  lap- 
pers  depends  upon  the  type  of  comber  used.  We  would 
expect  to  make  from  18  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  comber 
noils  and  would  produce  a  45-grain  comber  sliver.  We 
would  employ  two  processes  of  drawing  doubling  six  ends, 
and  using  a  draft  of  six  at  each  process.  Thus  the  finished 
drawing  sliver  would  weigh  45  grains  per  yard. 

Employment  of  a  draft  of  3.25  at  the  slubber  would  give 
us  a  .60  hank  slubber  roving.  An  intermediate  draft  of  4.33 
would  produce  a  1.30  hank  intermediate  roving.  On  the  fine 
frames  a  draft  of  5.62  would  provide  a  3.65  hank  fine  roving 
which,  at  the  jack  frames,  would  be  drawn  into  12  hank  and 
14  hank  jack  rovings,  employing  drafts  of  6.58  and  7.67, 
respectively.  These  rovings  would  give  the  required  60s  and 
70s  yarn  if  a  theoretical  spinning  draft  of  10  were  used  in 
both  cases. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  spinning  and  fly  frame 
drafts  mentioned  above  are  theoretical  drafts  only.  In 
actual  practice  they  would  need  to  be  slightly  increased  on 
account  of  the  contraction  due  to  twist,  if  the  desired  sizes 
of  roving  and  yarn  were  to  be  obtained. 

Use  of  Boil-Off  Liquor  in  Dyeing  Silk  Hosiery 

We  note  with  interest  the  valuable  article  relative  to  the 
use  of  hard  water  in  dyeing  silk  hosiery.  Kindly  advise 
what  quantity  of  boil-off  liquor  it  is  advantageous  to  use 
in  the  dye  bath  when  dyeing  a  nigger  brown.  Or  is  there 
any  advantage    in   dyeing   this   way   on   such    a   dark   shade? 

(4251) 

The  following  reply  is  from  Howard  L.  Tiger,  the  author 
of  the  article  referred  to:  The  use  of  boil-off  liquor  is 
of  course  more  advantageous  in  dyeing  delicate  shades. 
For  example,  in  dyeing  pearl  gray  on  silk  piece  goods  in  a 
certain  mill,  we  tried  various  quantities  of  boil-off  liquor 
in  the  dye  bath  and  found  that  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained  when  using  the   following  quantities  : 

When  dyeing  three  pieces  weighing  a  total  of  about  12 
pounds,  we  found  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  6  to  8 
bucketfuls  of  boil-off  liquor  in  the  dye  bath,  each  bucket 
containing  about  2^^  gallons  of  liquor.  The  liquor  was 
obtained    from    a    bath   containing   about   40   pounds    of    silk 
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cloth  with  12  pounds  of  olive  oil  soap,  and  having  a  volume 
of  350  to  400  gallons. 

In  the  case  of  the  40  dozen  lots  of  nigger  brown  hosiery 
mentioned  in  my  article,  we  obtained  good  results  when 
using  about  3  bucketfuls  of  boil-off  liquor.  However,  in 
this  case  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  this  was  more  desirable  than  some  other  quantity. 
The  fact  is  that  excellent  results  were  obtained  under  those 
conditions.  In  both  cases  referred  to  above  the  bath  in 
which  the  silk  had  been  degummed  was  made  up  with  water 
of  zero  hardness. 

Knitting  Bleached  Mercerized  Yarn 

We  are  having  trouble  in  our  plant  with  a  bleached  mer- 
cerized yarn  which  besides  giving  the  fabric  a  harsh,  wiry 
appearance,  also  causes  much  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  menders.  Oil  and  emulsions  tried  hitherto  have  had 
no  effect  on  this.  The  source  of  the  trouble  seems  to 
lie  in  the  bleach,  as  unbleached  mercerized  works  quite 
satisfactory,  while  the  bleached  yarn  defies  all  treatment. 
How  can  we  overcome  this?  (4244) 

A  knitting  mill  superintendent  replies  to  this  question 
as  follows:  We  have  been  able  to  wholly  overcome  the 
trouble  indicated  by  conditioning  the  bleached  yarn  on  the 
winder  with  an  olive  oil  emulsion.  The  yarn  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  bobbins  in  a  moist  place  for  24 
hours  after  winding  to  allow  for  an  even  saturation.  We 
find  also  that  a  light  solution  of  this  same  emulsion  used 
in  scouring  the  finished  fabric  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  goods  by  removing  much  of  the  harsh  wiry  feeling  of 
the  fabric. 

Finish  for  Cambric 

Enclosed  you  will  find  sample  of  cambric.  I  am  writing 
you  for  the  best  formula  and  methods  to  produce  the 
same  finish.  You  will  notice  the  sample  is  very  dusty. 
When  boiling  the  clay  previous  to  mixing  with  the  starch,  if 
I  were  to  put  some  Irish  moss  among  it  would  it  prevent 
it  from  being  so  dusty?  You  will  understand  that  the  moss 
will  have  been  boiled  and  strained  previous  to  mixing  with 
the  clay.  (4234) 

The  sample  of  cambric  submitted  is  a  back-filled  finish. 
The  reason  it  dusts  out  so  much  is  because  the  mixing  con- 
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tains  too  much  filler  for  the  quantity  of  starch.  The 
cambric  has  a  nice  soft  feel,  but  if  there  were  more  starch 
added  to  hold  the  filler  it  would  make  the  goods  feel 
harder.  If  the  inquirer  is  looking  for  a  soft  finish,  he 
will  have  to  allow  for  the  goods  being  dusty  to  a  certain 
extent. 

When  boiling  the  clay  for  the  mixing,  boil  it  sep- 
arately. Do  not  mix  the  Irish  moss  solution  with  the  clay, 
but  put  it  in  the  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients.  A  way 
to  prepare  the  moss  is  to  place  a  large  barrel  near  the 
mixing  room  and  run  a  steam  pipe  into  it.  Put  in  three 
pounds  of  moss  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  soak  well  for 
a  few  days,  occasionally  pushing  the  moss  into  the  water. 
Boil  up  with  steam,  and  when  you  have  extracted  all  the 
gelatinous  substance  out  of  the  moss,  strain  and  test  with 
hydrometer.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  mixings  uniform, 
use  at  the  same  strength  for  each  mixing.  Clean  the  barrel 
out  after  each  steeping.  Give  the  moss  time  to  soak  well 
before  using  the  steam  to  boil  it,  and  follow  out  the  same 
method  each  time. 

Formula   No.   1. 
30  lbs.  corn  starch 
20  lbs.  potato  starch 
10  lbs.  dextrine 
50  lbs.  dry  talc 
15  gals.  China  clay 

1  gal.  moss  solution 
10  lbs.  cocoa  oil 

2  qts.  soluble  oil 
Blue  to  shade  required. 

Make  into  80  gallons  before  boiling. 

Formula   No.   2 

50  lbs.  corn  starch 
25  lbs.  potato  starch 
25  lbs.  wheat  starch 
60  lbs.  dry  talc 
25  gals.  China  clay 

2  gals,   moss   solution 
10  lbs.  cocoa  oil 

3  qts.  soluble  oil 

Blue  to   shade  required. 

Make  into  80  gallons  before  boiling. 
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Boil  these  mixings  for  three  to  four  minutes  after  the 
mixture  has  come  to  the  boil.  Be  careful  and  strain  all 
the  ingredients.  Put  all  the  starches  in  first,  then  add  the 
clay  and  moss,  and  bring  the  mixing  almost  up  to  the  60 
gallons  before  adding  the  oils.  Stir  the  solution  well 
before  boiling,  and  add  the  blue  last  of  all. 

Pass  the  goods  through  a  back-fill  machine,  and  do  not 
let  too  much  starch  come  through  with  the  goods.  Use  a 
little  extra  weight  on  the  machine  rather  than  have  too 
much  back  on. 

When  backfilled,  dry  up  thoroughly  over  the  cylinders. 
Let  cool  off,  then  damp  or  condition,  stretch  to  the  desired 
width,  and  give  just  a  slight  calender  to  finish  off.  If  the 
goods  seem  too  stiff,  damp  and  calender  them  first,  then 
stretch  and  give  them  a  slight  calender  again.  If  they  are 
soft  enough,  finish  them  right  off  the  stretcher  for  the 
room. 

A  little  manipulation  of  the  two  formulas  will  enable  the 
inquirer  to  get  quite  a  few  different  finishes.  Use  a  good 
white  clay  for  the  mixings  or  there  may  be  trouble  with 
the   goods  turning  yellow. 


Weight  of  Roving 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  correct  weight  of 
roving  to  spin  SV2  run.  The  blend  consists  of  80  per 
cent,  half  blood  colored  wool  and  20  per  cent,  of  carded 
wool  shoddy.  (4225) 

Assuming  that  the  shoddy  is  of  suitable  quality  for  the 
wool,  and  free  from  hard  ends,  we  think  110  grains  for  50 
yards   should   be   about   right. 


Mildew  Spots  on  Cotton  Goods 

Attached  find  two  samples  of  1.95,  40-inch  gray  goods, 
showing  black  and  yellow  spots  which  we  believe  to  be 
caused  by  mildew.  The  sample  marked  No.  1  contains 
black  spots,  while  sample  No.  2  contains  black  and  yellow 
spots. 

We  would  appreciate  any  information  you  could  offer 
or  any  recommendations  you  could  make  which  would 
enable  us  to  eliminate  the  black  and  yellow  spots  on  this 
material.     We  wish,  if  possible,  to  cleanse  this  material  with- 
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out    losing    any    more    than    is    absolutely    necessary    on    the 
width.  (4246) 

The  inquirer  is  correct  in  his  belief  that  these  stains  are 
caused  by  mildew.  It  would  appear  to  the  writer  that  the 
goods  have  been  stored  in  a  damp  place.  The  form  of 
mildew  which  the  samples  show  has  evidently  not  pro- 
gressed very  far,  as  it  appears  to  be  only  a  surface  condi- 
tion. If  it  were  allowed  to  develop  further  there  would  be 
a  risk  of  the  goods  becoming  tender,  but  no  trace  of  this 
can  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  treat  these  goods  to  eliminate 
the  mildew  without  losing  width.  First  give  the  material 
a  run  through  a  washing  machine  or  on  a  jig  in  about  a 
2%  per  cent,  solution  of  warm  sodium  bicarbonate,  after 
which  the  cloth  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  given  a 
treatment  with  chloride  of  lime.  %  degree  Tw.,  or  the 
equivalent  degree  of  chlorine  water.  Following  this  the 
goods   should   be   thoroughly   washed   and   dried. 

Knitting  Double  Plush 

We  are  herewith  enclosing  a  sample  swatch  of  fabric 
and  would  appreciate  your  explaining  to  us  how  it  is  made. 
We  have  tried  to  make  this  cloth  on  a  spring  needle 
machine,  24  gauge,  with  backing  wheels  one  in  one  and 
one   in  two,  but  the  cloth   did  not  turn   out   satisfactorily. 

(4242) 

The  fabric  submitted  is  a  double  plush,  made  on  24 
gauge,  with  the  backing  burs  blocked  one  and  one. 

Tender  Dyed  Yarn  in  Cotton  Worsteds 

We  are  making  cotton  worsteds  in  which  we  use  both 
skein  dyed  black  cotton  yarn  and  white  cotton  yarn. 
These  goods  are  piece  dyed.  After  piece  dyeing  the 
skein  dyed  cotton  is  good  and  strong  but  after  the  goods 
have  been  shipped  for,  say,  six  months,  they  sometimes  are 
returned  because  the  skein  dyed  black  cotton  is  tender.  The 
white  cotton  is  all  right  and  as  strong  as  before.  We 
should  be  very  glad  if  someone  would  suggest  the  cause 
of   the   trouble.  (4252) 

Without  having  a  sample  of  the  fabric  complained  of,  or 
a  sample  of  the  black  cotton  yarn  used  in  its  structure,  we 
are  unable  to  state  definitely  the  cause  of  your  trouble,  but 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tendering  of  the  black  yarn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  dyed  with  a  sulphur 
black. 

Sulphur  blacks  dyed  on  cotton  have  the  property  of  oxi- 
dizing in  the  course  of  time  and  setting  free  appreciable 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  that  at  once  attacks  the  cotton, 
thereby  causing  it  to  become  tender.  This  property  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  sulphur  black,  but  is  shared  by  all  such 
products.  This  is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
at  rest  any  tendency  to  attribute  the  tendering  of  sulphur 
black  dyed  cotton  to  the  use  of  American-made  sulphur 
blacks,  which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  equal  of  any 
sulphur    blacks    formerly   imported. 

The  proper  treatment  for  sulphur  blacks  on  cotton  is  to 
pass  it,  after  dyeing  through  a  weak  bath  of  acetate  of 
sodium,  and  then  dry  the  yarn  without  washing,  thereby 
leaving  a  small  amount  of  the  acetate  in  the  yarn.  By 
this  treatment  any  free  sulphuric  acid  that  may  form  during 
prolonged  storage  of  the  yarn  or  cloth  is  at  once  neutral- 
ized,  and   consequently  no   injury  is   inflicted   on  the   cotton. 

The  amount  of  acetate  of  sodium  is  usually  10  pounds 
for  each  300  gallons  of  water,  and  is  sufficient  for  100 
pounds  of  yarn.  The  bath  is  operated  cold.  With  careful 
operation,  one  bath  may  be  used  for  several  lots  of  yarn, 
since  the  bath  is  not  weakened  to  any  marked  extent. 

Dyeing,  Drying  and  Finishing  Artificial  Silk 

Tricolettes 

Will  you  kindly  give,  under  Questions  and  Answers  of 
Textile  World,  a  method  of  dyeing,  drying  and  finishing 
artificial  silk  tricolettes?  (4250) 

Artificial  silk  tricolettes  are  boiled  off  in  the  dye  kettle 
with  olive  oil  soap  preparatory  to  dyeing.  They  are  usually 
well  soaked  with  oil  when  turned  off  the  knitting  machines, 
and  extreme  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  boiling-off  as 
every  particle  of  oil  must  be  extracted.  Many  rowey  pieces 
are  the  result  of  an  excess  of  oil  not  removed.  These 
goods  cannot  be  scoured  in  a  washer  as  the  stock  is  too 
brittle.     They  are  dyed  in  the  same  kettle  after  boiling-off. 

The  goods  are  usually  dried  over  bars  as  they  do  not 
stand  the  strain  of  being  pulled  up  over  a  jersey  cloth 
dryer.    They  must  be  dried  loose,  because  when  dried  under 
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tension  or  rolled  up  they  become  too  shiny  and  moire  or 
water  marked.  After  drying  the  only  finishing  required  is 
to  run  the  goods  through  a  calender  at  very  light  pressure. 
They  are  given  a  heavy  steaming  before  entering  the  nip 
of  the  rolls.  The  best  finish  is  obtained  when  wood  rolls 
are  used  without  heat.  They  are  run  over  a  spreader  to 
stretch  to  width  and  eliminate  wrinkles. 

Mildew  on  Wool  Goods 

We  are  troubled  with  our  piece  goods  being  mildewed. 
Ls  there  any  way  whereby  we  can  prevent  this,  either  by 
using  chemicals  in  the  washer  before  or  after  dyeing,  or 
by  other  methods?  We  are  making  all-wool  flannels 
and  blankets.  (4249) 

A  bath  in  lukewarm  water  containing  V2  of  1  per  cent,  to 
1  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde  is  used  by  one  mill  to  prevent 
mildew.  They  give  this  treatment  in  a  washer  when  the 
goods  are  expected  to  be  in  a  moist  state  for  a  dangerous 
period. 

A  finisher  replies  as  follows:  If  warps  are  sized  and 
not  properly  dried,  or  if  cloth  is  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
mildew  is  likely  to  follow.     I  do  not  know  of  a  remedy. 

The  following  was  received  from  a  manufacturer:  Mil- 
dew may  be  prevented  by  using  a  certain  amount  of  for- 
maldehyde in  the  last  rinse  before  taking  out  of  the 
washer.  Goods  will  then  remain  in  a  damp  state  for  weeks 
before  mildew   can  attack  them. 

Pieces  can  also  be  given  a  weak  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde after  dyeing,  but  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  hold 
them  wet  after  this  process,  as  it  is  better  for  the  colors 
to  dry  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  goods  are  mildewed  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  dye 
them  by  using  a  union  dye  and  cover  up  the  spots  if  they 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  be  tender. 


Inventory  Methods 

Several  months  ago  you  printed  an  article  about  current 
inventory  systems  in  hosiery  mills  in  connection  with  cost 
figures.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  this  article,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  have  all  your  numbers  on  file,  all  that  will 
be  necessary  is  for  you  to  let  us  know  what  issue  and  page 
this  article  appeared  upon.  (4236) 
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The  article  referred  to  by  the  inquirer  is  undoubtedly 
"Standardized  Inventory  Methods,"  by  Eugene  Szepesi, 
which  appeared  in  the  Nov.  27,  1920,  and  Dec.  4,  1920, 
issues  of   Textile  World. 

Weak  Places  in  Bleached  Cotton  Yarn 

What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  weak  spots 
in  bleached  skeins  and  warps  where  the  tank  method  of 
bleaching  is  used?  Also  please  state  what  shrinkage  of 
strength  is  allowed  on  bleached  cotton  yarns.  (4237) 

This  trouble  may  arise  from  several  different  sources. 
One  is  the  feeding  of  caustic  soda  in  the  boil  onto  the 
goods  in  a  concentrated  solution.  This  is  apt  to  cause 
tender  or  weak  spots.  Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  the 
yarn  is  allowed  to  become  exposed  to  the  air  during  the 
boil,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  oxycellulose.  Another 
cause  may  be  that  the  inquirer  is  possibly  using  chloride  of 
lime  as  a  bleaching  agent.  If  the  chloride  of  lime  liquor  is 
not  positively  clear,  this  may  leave  some  of  the  free  solid 
matter  in  the  goods  and  cause  excessive  oxidation.  Finally 
we  would  recommend  close  supervision  of  the  washing  after 
scouring.     This   should  be   done   very  thoroughly. 

In  regard  to  shrinkage  in  strength,  there  is  no  recog- 
nized limit.  The  strength  of  the  bleached  goods  should  be 
very  little  different  to  that  of  the  gray  goods.  However,  5 
per  cent,  allowance  is  common.  If  shrinkage  in  strength 
is  higher  than  this  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
process. 

Uneven  Twist  in  Silk  Yarn 

We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our  silk  piece  dyes. 
Some  of  the  threads  show  more  on  account  of  uneven 
twist.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  with  which  to 
pencil  these  threads  of   silk  without  leaving  any  mark? 

(4232) 

Instances  like  this  are  very  difficult  to  remedy,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  the  trouble  is  due  directly  to 
unevenness  in  the  threads.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  crayon  or  a  stain  that  will  do 
any  good.  This  question  raises  the  point  of  quality  in  silk, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  the  silk 
goods  manufacturer  has   to  contend   with. 
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Difficulty  in  Dyeing  Hosiery  Seam 

Enclosed  please  find  one  hose  to  which  we  would  request 
you  to  give  consideration  and  advise  us  as  to  the  difficulty 
we  are  experiencing  in  the  dyeing  of  the  seam.  You  will 
notice  that  the  dye  has  not  penetrated,  and  naturally  in 
this  condition  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  stocking. 
Undoubtedly  from  your  analysis  you  will  ascertain  the 
difficulty.     Kindly   return   sample.  (4256) 

We  have  not  dissected  the  sample,  since  it  is  your  desire 
that  we  return  it,  presumably  intact.  From  a  cursory 
examination  we  are  inclined  to  regard  your  trouble  as  being 
due  to  a  very  tight  seam,  which  prevents  a  proper  penetra- 
tion of  the  dye  liquor,  thus  leaving  the  seam  apparently 
undyed.  Comparing  the  density  of  the  seam  with  the  other 
part  of  the  stocking  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  seam 
has  every  characteristic  of  a  hard  knot,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article  is  soft  and  pliable.  The  microscope 
shows  this   to  great  advantage. 

In  making  our  examination,  we  were  first  inclined  to 
regard  the  trouble  as  being  due  to  a  different  kind  of 
thread  being  used  along  the  seam,  but  it  appears  to  be 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  seam  thread  is  of 
the  same  material. 

Assuming  that  our  first  opinion  is  correct,  that  is,  that 
the  seam  is  so  tight  and  dense  as  to  prevent  penetration, 
this  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  using  soluble  oil 
in  the  dye  bath  along  with  the  dye.  This  matter  could 
be  profitably  taken  up  with  one  of  the  technical  men  from 
whom  you  procure  your  dyestuffs. 

Greasy  Dyed  Wool  Yarn 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  two  samples  of 
knitting  yarn,  one  dyed  black  and  the  other  in  the  grease. 
The  yarn  after  being  dyed,  dried  and  put  up  in  bundles 
sweats  through  the  paper  a  kind  of  oily  substance.  The 
yarn  is  thoroughly  scoured  and  dyed  with  an  acid  black, 
and  the  bath  is  completely  exhausted.  A  good  rinse  is 
given   before  drying.  (4255) 

Woolen  yarn  that  exudes  a  greasy  or  oily  substance  after 
scouring  and  dyeing  has  not  been  completely  scoured.  In 
the  present  samples,  the  black  dyed  skein  still  contains  a 
small  amount  of  grease  which  may  be  a  small  amount  of 
natural    wool    grease    that    remained    in    the    original    wool 
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when  the  raw  stock  was  first  scoured,  or  a  small  amount  of 
wool  oil  that  was  applied  to  the  stock  in  the  picker  house, 
and  which  was  not  completely  removed  during  the  opera- 
tion of  hank  scouring. 

While  the  amount  of  oil  or  grease  remaining  in  the  yarn 
may  be  slight,  yet  it  is  so  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  wool 
fibres  that  only  a  thorough  scouring  will  dislodge  it  com- 
pletely. Without  knowing  the  details  of  the  scouring  opera- 
tion at  this  mill,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  scour 
liquor  be  made  up  with  a  good  quality  soap,  and  fortified 
with  a  small  amount  of  soda  crystals — not  soda  ash.  A 
good  recipe  is  to  make  a  solution  with  3  per  cent,  of  soda 
and  about  5  per  cent,  of  soap.  This  may  serve  as  a 
starter  and  can  be  modified  according  as  the  greasy  condi- 
tion of  the  yarn  dictates.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  but  little  real  scouring  out  of  the  oily  matters  unless 
there  is  a  distinct  suds  or  lather  in  the  kettle. 

The  temperature  of  the  scour  should  be  under  control, 
and  not  allowed  to  exceed  115  degrees  F.  A  temperature  near 
100  degrees  F.  will  not  cause  a  complete  removal  of  the 
oil  or  grease,  consequently  the  proper  scouring  process  for 
yarn  as  oily  as  the  sample  submitted  resolves  itself  into  a 
question   of   time   and   temperature. 

After  two  or  three  trials,  the  exact  scouring  formula  will 
be  established,  and  when  this  has  been  learned  it  should 
not  be  modified  except  in  instances  where  it  is  known  that 
an  excess  of  oil  is  in  the  yarn.  It  is  better  to  employ  a 
little  too  much  soap  than  to  run  the  risk  of  imperfect 
scouring.  After  the  scour  has  been  run  off,  the  rinse 
should  be  thorough,  removing  every  trace  of  the  soap 
solution. 

If  the  rinse  is  not  complete  and  soap  remains  in  the  yarn, 
grease  may  again  appear  in  the  dyed  yarn.  This  condition 
results  from  the  soap  in  the  yarn  being  decomposed  by  a 
part  of  the  acid  in  the  dye  bath,  with  the  result  that  fatty 
acids  are  separated  from  the  soap,  which  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  fibres,  causing  the  skeins  to  have  a  distinctly  oily 
odor,  besides  exuding  a  kind  of  grease  which  contam- 
inates everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  sample  submitted,  and  more  particularly  the  black, 
seem  to  have  oil  that  was  not  scoured  out  in  the  first 
instance.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  more  thorough 
scouring  and  rinsing  along  the  lines  above  suggested  will 
yield  thoroughly   clean   yarn. 
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Yarn  for  Jersey  Cloth 

We  enclose  sample  of  jersey  cloth,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  kind  of  yarn  used  in  making  this  fabric.  We  have 
26-gauge   machines.     Is   it  difficult  to  secure  the  yarn? 

(4259) 

Cloth  like  the  sample  is  usually  made  on  a  30-inch,  26- 
gauge  spring  needle  machine,  from  a  single  26s  half-blood 
French  spun  worsted  yarn.  This  is  not  an  unusual  quality 
nor  counts,  and  should  be  obtained  easily. 

Trouble  with  Strippers  in  Wool  Carding 

In  operating  a  48  x  48  inch  card  on  new  stock,  %  wool, 
the  stock  fails  to  follow  around  the  workers,  but  instead 
peels  off  and  is  carried  under  the  stripper  ahead,  leaving 
all  of  the  workers  practically  bare  with  the  exception  of  one 
next  to  the  fancy.  Can  you  advise  the  probable  cause 
of  this?  (4264) 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  strippers.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  worker  next  to  the  fancy  takes  the  stock, 
there  being  no  stripper  between  the  fancy  and  worker  to 
interfere.  The  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  crossing  the 
worker  belt,  thus  running  the  workers  backwards  or  re- 
verse from  the  usual  way.  This  will  not  bring  the  stock 
over  the  workers  in  contact  with  the  strippers,  at  the  same 
time  the  workers  will  do  the  same  amount  of  carding. 

This  difficulty  is  not  unusual  on  long  lively  wool,  and 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  high  speed  at  which  the  strip- 
pers run,  thus  forming  a  draft  or  suction  that  draws  the 
stock  from  the  slow  revolving  worker.  The  trouble  may 
be  overcome  by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  strippers.  How- 
ever, the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  solution  is  that 
mentioned  above,  crossing  the  worker  belt  and  running  the 
workers  reverse  way. 

Dyeing  Bright  Yellow  on  Cotton  Cord 

We  are  having  some  trouble  in  getting  a  bright  color  on 
tinged  cotton  cord.  We  are  enclosing  herewith  samples  of 
two  different  kinds  of  cord,  both  in  the  white  and  col- 
ored. We  have  marked  one  of  the  colored  samples  show- 
ing the  shade  desired.     If  you  could  give  us  any  informa- 
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tion    that    would    enable    us    to    get    a    similar    color    with    a 
tinged  cord  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much.  (4253) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  direct  cotton 
yellow  that  will  give  the  desired  shade  on  the  kind  of  cord 
shown  by  the  sample  submitted.  A  test  of  the  bright,  full 
shade  that  3'ou  desire  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
direct  yellows  that  are  applied  with  the  aid  of  common  salt 
in  the  dye  bath.  Why  not  send  a  few  yards  of  the  white 
cord  and  a  sample  of  the  shade  you  wish  to  match  to  one 
of  the  dye  manufacturers  and  request  an  exact  match? 
This  procedure  will  result  in  your  getting  a  type  suited  to 
your  particular  needs.  Should  you  not  care  to  do  this, 
request  that  they  send  you  samples  of  yellows  corre- 
sponding to  chrysophenine  or  sun  yellow,  and  conduct  your 
own   tests. 

There  are  a  number  of  direct  yellows  available,  some 
being  redder  than  others;  the  redder  types  appear  to  be 
just  what  you  want.  Do  not  make  any  shadings  with  direct 
orange,  since  the  latter  will  dull  your  yellow,  thus  causing  it 
to  lose  brilliancy,  which   is   what  we  believe  you  desire. 


Streaky  Dyed  Yarn 

We  are  having  more  or  less  trouble  on  account  of 
streaky  yarns,  and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  this 
may  be  due  to  faulty  boiling-out.  Our  boiling-out  equip- 
ment consists  of  wooden  kiers,  capacity  1500  pounds  each 
(although  we  have  never  at  any  time  put  in  more  than 
1000  pounds). 

We  are  skein  mercerizers  and  our  yarns  are  given  a 
continuous  soda  ash  boil  for  eight  hours;  the  boiling  water 
is  forced  through  an  8-inch  pipe  by  a  vomiter  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  same.  After  the  boil,  the  yarns  are  mer- 
cerized and  then  given  their  usual  vitriol,  ammonia  baths 
before  drying. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  through  the 
columns  of  Textile  World  any  information  that  will  help 
to  eliminate  this  trouble,  or  could  you  possibly  place  us 
in  communication  with  an  authority  on  the  subject  who 
could  help  us  out  in  this  matter?  (4263) 

Our  understanding  of  the  inquiry  is  that  the  inquirer  is 
producing  dyed  yarn  which  at  times  shows  streaky  effects. 
The  boiling  out  may  have   some   influence  on  this   condition 
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or  it  may  be  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  goods  are 
handled,  either  before  or  after  mercerization. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  recommend  trying  boiling 
out  the  goods  with  caustic  soda  instead  of  soda  ash.  After 
loading  into  the  kier,  and  before  adding  the  caustic,  the 
goods  should  be  well  wet  down.  After  wetting  down  the 
kier  should  be  charged  with  enough  caustic  liquor  to  cover 
the  goods,  strength  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  contain 
2y2  per  cent,  of  actual  caustic  soda  on  the  weight  of  the 
goods.  On  1,000  pounds  of  yarn  this  would  be  25  to  30 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  the  required  amount  of 
water.  Goods  should  be  allowed  to  boil  from  six  to  eight 
hours. 

After  completion  of  the  boil  the  goods  should  be  well 
washed  either  in  the  kier  or  by  a  pump  system  in  cement 
bins ;  warm  water  is  preferable.  After  thoroughly  washing 
they  should  be  treated  with  about  1  degree  Tw.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  again  well  washed.  The  skeins  are  then  ready 
for  mercerizing.  After  mercerizing  they  should  be  well 
washed  before  being  treated  with  the  acid  to  neutralize. 
We  would  recommend  that  care  be  taken  as  to  washing 
after  each  chemical  treatment.     This   is   a  vital   feature. 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  handle  without  know- 
ing the  inside  conditions   of  the  inquirer's  plant. 


Split  Foot  Half  Hose 

I  am  sending  you  a  half  hose,  split  foot.  Let  me  know 
what  needles  are  in  it ;  also  what  machine  it  is  made  on. 
Also  please  advise  whether  it  is  topped  or  sewed ;  also 
whether  it  is  looped.  (4266) 

We  believe  the  stocking  was  made  on  latch  needles,  the 
machine  being  of  the  Lamb  type  and  having  two  banks  of 
needles.  The  stocking  was  begun  at  the  toe  and  the  first 
course  which  corresponds  to  the  looping  in  an  ordinary 
stocking  was  drawn  on  both  banks.  The  top  was  sewed 
on  and  you  will  find  the  stitching  on  the  inside  of  the 
stocking.  We  would  recommend  that  you  send  this 
stocking  to  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  We  believe  their  machine  will  knit  this  stocking, 
but  if  it  does  not  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  you 
who  makes  the  best  machine  for  the  purpose. 
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Pulled  Wool  Dyeing 

We  are  sending  sample  of  wool  dyed  on  chrome  bot- 
tom with  Wool  Green  S  and  Alizarine  Blue  S  A  E.  I 
have  tried  two  different  lots  of  wool  and  get  the  same 
results.  I  have  tried  dyeing  top  chrome  and  chromate  also 
with  the  same  result.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  overcome 
this  trouble?  It  is  all  pulled  wool  as  you  will  see  by 
sample.  If  you  can  tell  me  how  to  overcome  this  I  will 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  The  samples  show  both  lots  of 
wool   as   it  comes   to   me;    also   dyed   samples   of   both, 

(4271) 

Different  lots  of  pulled  wool  are  likely  to  take  up  the 
same  kind  of  dye  from  the  dye  bath  quite  differently,  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  exact  cause  of  this  trouble  can 
be  at  once  located.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  wool  from  the  skeins,  the  puller  resorts  to  various  ex- 
pedients by  means  of  different  kinds  of  chemicals.  Of 
course  it  does  happen  occasionally  that  the  action  of  these 
substances  vary  at  times  considerably,  with  the  result  that 
the  wool  is  wholly  or  partially  affected  by  their  action. 

In  the  present  instance,  designating  the  wool  that  yields 
the  fullest  shade  of  blue  as  "A,"  and  the  one  yielding  the 
lightest  shade  as  "B,"  it  seems  that  wool  "A"  was  much 
cleaner  from  natural  wool  grease  than  wool  "B."  In 
other  words,  wool  "A"  appears  to  have  been  better  scoured 
than  "B."  This  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  carefully  in- 
specting dyed  wool  "B,"  which  shows  many  spots  where  the 
mordant  failed  to  take,  and  where,  of  course,  the  dyeing  is 
least  intense. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  dyers  and  textile  chemists  that 
dried  wool  grease  acts  as  a  resist  not  only  to  mordants  but 
to  many  dyes.  For  this  reason  wools,  more  particularly 
pulled  wools,  should  be  given  a  thorough  scouring  and 
rinsing  before  being  passed  on  to  the  mordanting  or  dye 
bath. 

We  suggest  that  a  handful  of  the  wool  be  first  given  a 
good  rinse  in  water  to  insure  the  removal  of  whatever 
traces  of  the  wool  puller's  chemicals  that  may  remain  in 
the  stock,  and  then  follow  with  a  thorough  scour  to  effect 
a  perfect  cleansing  of  the  wool,  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
mordanting  or  dyeing.  Undyed  sample  designated  "B" 
seems  to  warrant  such  treatment  as  is  outlined  above. 
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Piece  Work  Prices  and  Production  in  Hosiery  Mills 

In  your  issue  of  August  20,  under  Questions  and  An- 
swers, we  note  the  article  headed  "Piece  Work  Prices  in 
Hosiery  Mills."  We  wish  to  refer  to  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

(1)  "Topping  440-needle  ribbed  top  ladies'  stockings  on 
220-needle  cylinder,  double  topping  all  around — 25  cents. 
Knitting — 10  cents.  Knitting  and  Topping — 35  cents."  We 
want  to  inquire  the  number  of  dozens  toppers  should  pro- 
duce and  also  the  number  of  machines  a  knitter  will 
operate  and  the  dozens  produced.  Also  are  the  mills  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  located  North  or  South? 

(2)  Also  "Mending  per  dozen  on  ladies'  220-needle  silk 
hose — 6^/^  cents."  Will  you  let  us  know  if  this  would  be 
every  dozen  as  they  come  from  the  knitting  machine,  or 
are  the  menders  segregated  and  this  6%  cents  per  dozen 
covers  dozens  where  every  stocking  is  a  mender.       (4260) 

The  general  manager  of  the  mills  whose  prices  were 
given  in  the  article  referred  to  has  kindly  supplied  the 
following  additional  information  in  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions : 

(1)  The  average  operator  working  this  class  of  goods  will 
produce  65  dozen  per  week.  The  number  of  machines  the 
knitter  will  operate  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  character 
of  goods  being  manufactured.  If  the  operator  is  working 
on  what  is  commonly  known  as  ladies'  short  cuff  top  ribs 
she  can  operate  four  machines.  If,  however,  the  operator 
is  working  on  ladies'  full-length  rib  top  which  requires  the 
knitting  of  the  foot  only,  the  operator  will  operate  only  one 
machine.  However,  we  have  some  instances  where  two 
operators  are  operating  three  machines,  or  one  and  one- 
half  machines  each.  The  mills  referred  to  manufacturing 
this  class  of  merchandise  are  located  in  the  North  Central 
States. 

(2)  In  answer  to  this  question,  this  work  is  inspected 
and  mended  just  as  the  goods  come  from  the  machines. 
The  percentage  of  menders  will  not  average  more  than 
15  or  20  per  cent.  We  find  from  actual  experience  that 
while  the  seconds  on  this  class  of  merchandise  will  not 
average  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  yet  we  find  that  at  least 
15  or  20  per  cent,  must  be  mended.  Many  of  these,  of 
course,  having  very  small  mends  can  be  passed  for  first- 
class  merchandise. 
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Qualities  of  Fine  Weaving  Yarns 

How  high  do  domestic  spinners  practically  spin  fine 
cotton  yarns    for   warp  and   filling? 

Are  domestic  voile  yarns  spun  and  twisted  in  this 
country? 

Can  the  woven  voile  goods  compete  with  English  and 
Swiss  goods   in   quality? 

Which  numbers  in  warp  and  filling  are  the  finest  do- 
mestic woven  muslin  and  batistes  made  from?  (4269) 

Practically  the  highest  count  of  warp  made  in  the  United 
States  is  from  80s  to  100s.  with  filling  as  high  as  150s. 
These  yarns  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  weaving 
of  organdies.  Not  very  many  mills  are  making  these  high 
counts  now;  60s  and  80s  warp  and  120s  filling  are  about 
the  limit  of  most  all  of   the  weaving  mills. 

The  bulk  of  domestic  voiles  are  medium  voiles,  made 
from  50s  single  warp  and  filling.  The  twist  for  both  warp 
and  filling  is  around  30  turns  per  inch.  The  standard  hard' 
twist  single  voile  is  made  from  hard-twisted  warp  and 
filling.  These  yarns  are  twisted  about  42  turns  per  inch 
and  make  a  beautiful   fabric. 

A  few  of  our  mills  make  a  2/lOOs  hard  twist  voile  which 
is  fully  the  equal  of  any  of  the  imported  fabrics.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  voile  of  this  kind ;  the  yarns 
must  be  gassed  and  as  most  of  our  weaving  mills  make 
their  own  yarns,  and  are  not  equipped  to  gas  these  yarns, 
it  would  not  pay  them  to  put  in  such  equipment,  as  the 
call  for  this  kind  of  voile  is  not  strong  enough  to  induce 
such  an  outlay.  All  domestic  voile  yarns  are  spun  and 
twisted  in  this  country.  American  voile  goods  can  com- 
pete with  English  and   Swiss   goods   in   quality. 


Tender  Cloth  in  Knitted  Garments 

We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  white  bathing 
shirt  and  a  navy  trunk.  We  have  had  a  number  of  com- 
plaints recently,  and  the  goods  returned  were  thoroughly 
rotted;  either  in  holes  or  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
could  be  easily  torn.  Sometimes  this  has  applied  to  the 
entire  garment,  and  at  other  times  to  a  portion  of  the 
garment,  as  in  this  case  it  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  shirt  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
The  garment  seems  to  have  been  weakened,  not  only  in  the 
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knitted  worsted  fabric,  but  also  in  the  sateen  facing  that  is 
used  in  the  fly  front  of  the  trunk.  We  should  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  have  any  suggestions  you  may  have  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  difficulty.  We  would  say  that  this  fabric 
is  knit  from  a  high  quarter-blood  domestic  wool,  spun 
on  the  Bradford  system.  The  white  shirt  has  been  double 
bleached — that   is,   peroxide   followed  by  sulphur,        (4270) 

A  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the 
above  two  garments  have  been  made.  The  yarns  of  each 
consist  of  wool,  and  probably  when  first  knitted  the  fabric 
was  perfect. 

Chemically,  our  examination  does  not  throw  any  definite 
light  on  the  subject.  Both  garments  react  neutral  to  litmus 
paper,  showing  the  absence  of  either  alkalies  or  acids. 
This  test,  however,  is  not  conclusive  in  that  it  does  not  give 
any  information  that  the  garments  might  have,  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  their  manufacture,  been  in  contact  with 
solutions  of  either  alkalies  or  acids. 

Our  microscopical  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  fibres  comprising  the  yarns  of  both 
the  undyed  shirt  and  the  dyed  trunks,  were  seriously 
damaged  by  some  chemical  that  has  partially,  and  in  some 
cases,  completely  removed  the  outer  surface  of  the  wool  fibres, 
thus  leaving  the  fibrous  interior  of  the  fibres,  loosely  held  to- 
gether. Such  a  condition  could  only  occur  through  some  ex- 
ternal action,  such  as  that  of  a  mineral  acid.  The  mineral  acid 
that  is  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  such  goods, 
owing  to  its  general  employment  in  textile  mills,  is  oil  of 
vitriol.  Fibre  experts  are  well  acquainted  with  the  action 
of  this  acid.  When  allowed  to  act,  even  in  dilute  form,  but 
for  a  long  time,  it  will  ultimately  cause  a  partial  destruction 
and  consequent  weakening  of   the  wool  fibre. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  storage  or  improper  treatment  are  likely  to  cause 
a  weakening  of  wool  fibres.  Such  a  condition  is  that  of 
keeping  woolen  goods  in  a  warm,  moist  place,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  garments  might  have  suffered  from  this. 

In  order  to  clear  these  points,  the  history  of  the  garments 
should  be  ascertained  from  the  time  they  left  the  knitting 
machine  until  they  were  finally  sold  to  the  customer  from 
whom  the  complaint  was  received. 

The  accompanying  drawings  made  with  the  camera  lucida 
show  the  absolute   injury  to  the   individual   fibres   as   taken 
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from  the  undyed  shirt  and  the  dyed  trunks.  These  drawings 
show  distinctly  the  same  character  of  injury  that  acid  in- 
flicts   on    wool,    and    that    is    sometimes    found    in    woolen 


WOOL    FIBRES    TAKEN    FROM    A    BLUE   DYED 
PAIR    OF    BATHING    TRUNKS 


MICROSCOPIC    DRAWING    OF    WOOL    FIBRES 
TAKEN    FROM    AN    UNDYED    SHIRT 


materials  that  have  been  made  from  carbonized  stock  that 
has  been  overheated  in  the  bake  ovens,  and  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid. 
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Scroop  on  Silk  Hosiery 

We  are  dyeing  strand  gum  silk  hosiery  a  direct  black 
and  are  able  to  get  a  good  luster  and  appearance,  but  lack 
the  silky  feel  and  crunch  that  silk  goods  should  have. 
Please  advise  us  if  there  is  anything  we  can  use  on  the 
goods  after  they  are  dyed  which  will  give  them  the 
scroopy  feel  that  mercerized  goods  have  after  they  have 
been  scrooped.  (4272) 

The  characteristic  scroop  of  silk  is  natural  to  that  fibre 
when  in  the  clean  state,  and  the  above  reference  to  the 
scroop  in  mercerized  goods  is  simply  referring  to  an  imi- 
tation scroop  which  the  cotton  manufacturer  has  put  on  his 
goods  so  as  to  partially  compare  with  real  silk. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  "strand  gum  silk  hosiery"  is  not 
clearly  understood,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  reply  it  is 
taken  to  mean  stockings  that  have  been  knitted  from  raw 
silk,  afterwards  boiled-off,  and  then  dyed  with  a  direct 
black.  Having  proceeded  with  the  stockings  so  far,  the 
final  operations  consist  of  "scrooping,"  drying  and  finish- 
ing. 

A  scroop  is  added  to  silk  by  means  of  a  weak  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  (this  is  the  best  acid  to  use,  although  other 
organic  acids  are  used  for  the  purpose).  The  proportion 
is  about  as  follows:  i/4  to  Vz  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  to 
each  gallon  of  water  necessary  to  properly  immerse  the 
stockings  in.  After  immersion,  squeeze  and  dry  without 
further  washing.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  after  the 
first  washing  of  the  hose,  the  "scroop"  will  remain  in  the 
wash  tub. 

Dyeing  Wool  and  Artificial  Silk 

Will  you  kindly  advise  if  wool  and  artificial  silk  plated 
together  as  they  would  be  in  a  stocking  are  succesfully 
dyed  in  the  one  shade?  If  so,  what  type  of  dye  is  being 
used?  (4274) 

Wool  and  artificial  silk  can  be  dyed  practically  the  same 
shade,  but  the  details  must  be  worked  out  very  carefully  in 
the  laboratory  before  any  attempts  are  made  in  the  dye 
house.  This  procedure  is  obvious  on  account  of  the  wide 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  fibres.  As  to  dyeing 
them  at  one  time  in  the  same  dye  bath,  that  is  another 
problem,  and  will  have  to  be  taken  up  on  its  merits,  since 
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there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  dyeing  properties  of  arti- 
ficial silks. 

To  dye  such  a  mixture  of  fibres  a  uniform  shade,  a  selec- 
tion of  certain  dyes  must  be  made,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  those  dyes  that  will  not  dye  artificial  silk,  but 
which  will  dye  wool  in  an  acid  bath.  Then  again  dyes  must 
be  selected  that  will  not  stain  wool,  but  which  will  dye 
artificial  silk  in  a  neutral  bath.  If  the  color  to  be  dyed  is 
intended  to  be  at  all  fast,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  combination 
of  dyes  can  be  found  that  will  give  a  uniform  shade  on 
both  fibres. 

A  good  book  devoted  to  the  dyeing  of  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  was  issued  by  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 
last  spring,  and  contains  a  valuable  fund  of  technical  in- 
formation relating  to  problems  such  as  the  above.  No 
doubt  a  copy  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

Webbing  in  Stock  Changes  Color 

Enclosed  you  will  find  samples  of  elastic  webbing  which 
were  originallv  all  white.  Some  of  this  webbing  has 
changed  in  our  stock  without  any  apparent  reason,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  discover.  We  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  as  to  what  has  caused  this  change.  (4290) 

By  shaking  drops  of  ink  from  a  fountain  pen  on  both 
the  white  and  discolored  webbing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
discolored  fabric  is  not  as  absorbent  as  the  white.  It  is 
concluded  from  this  difference  in  absorbing  power  that 
the  yarn  in  one  part  of  the  webbing  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly scoured  out  than  the  yarn  in  the  other  part.  The 
yarn  not  thoroughly  scoured  before  chemicking  retains  cot- 
ton impurities  which  uniting  with  chlorine  have  given  rise 
to  substances  which  have  subsequently  changed  color.  This 
invariably  happens  when  cotton  is  chemicked  without  being 
properly  scoured. 

A  bleacher  and  finisher  replies  as  follows:  Assuming  that 
the  maker  of  this  webbing  has  bought  some  bleached  cotton 
yarn  from  a  jobber,  it  is  possible  that  this  yarn  may  have 
originally  been  dyed  with  a  color  which  was  again  bleached 
for  marketing  as  a  white,  the  result  being  that  the  color 
of  the  yarn  was  really  reduced  and  not  bleached.  After 
making  up,  some  chemical  action  has  taken  place  between 
the  reduced  color  and  the  rubber  in  the  webbing,  or  from 
the  air,  bringing  the  yarn  back  again  to  the  flesh  tint. 
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This  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  and  the  above  is  the 
only  cause  which  the  writer  can  lay  to  the  results  shown. 
You  will  note  that  after  having  been  boiled  in  a  strong 
soap  solution  for  ten  minutes,  the  colored  webbing  has 
again  somewhat  reduced.  The  writer  believes,  however, 
that  if  this  cotton  which  has  been  boiled  in  soap  solution 
were  again  placed  in  close  proximity  to  new  rubber,  the 
color  as  shown  would  again  spring  up  to  a  flesh  or  pink- 
tint.  It  is  certainly  the  writer's  belief  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  the  inquirer  to  be  sure  that  his  goods  were  made 
up  from  yarns  which  are  bleached  from  the  gray,  and  not 
job  lots. 

Ruffled  Effect  in  Dyed  Full  Fashioned  Stocking 

I  am  enclosing  one  dyed  full-fashioned  hose  and  an 
undyed  leg  of  another.  I  desire  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
ruffling  up  of  the  silk.  This  hose  was  dyed  in  the  ordinary 
rotary  type  of  hosiery  dyeing  machine.  Hosiery  are  placed 
in  dye  bags  (net  type)  before  being  entered  into  any  dye- 
ing process.  These  hose  are  knit  from  silk  that  has  been 
degummed  first. 

I  have  dyed  considerable  hosiery  (three  years  at  Hole- 
proof Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.),  and  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  silk  has  drawn  together  in  spots,  due  to  wet  and  dry 
silk  or  uneven  tension  on  the  machines.  This  does  not  look 
like  pulled  threads  to  me.  (4291) 

The  cross  lines  which  we  have  marked  on  the  undyed 
sample,  which  we  are  returning,  are  caused  by  the  machine 
standing,  thus  allowing  the  silk  to  dry.  Before  the  machine 
is  operated  again  the  needles  and  fabric  should  be  wet 
with  a  brush.     Then  the  lines  would  not  show. 

Referring  to  the  dyed  stocking,  the  rocker  is  not  set 
right  and  is  working  too  far  across  the  foot,  causing  a 
slurgalled  appearance  which  is  bad.  The  rocker  is  a  part 
of  the  machine  which  causes  it  to  knit  looser  in  the  sole 
than  in  the  instep,  allowing  the  use  of  heaver  yarn  in  the 
sole.  The  dyed  hose  has  been  knit  loosely  and  is  light 
weight,  both  these  things  tending  to  make  it  less  able  to 
stand  the  rough  test  to  which  a  stocking  must  be  put  in 
dyeing.  The  stocking  is  knit  from  a  boiled-ofif  silk  and  so 
is  extremely  touchy  to  handle.  It  must  not  be  laid  over  a 
wooden    bench    or    other    rough    surface.      The    operatives* 
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hands  must  not  be  rough.  Seamers,  menders  and  exam- 
iners who  put  their  hands  into  the  hose  must  not  wear 
rings    with    rough    settings. 

Any  of  the  above,  as  well  as  rough  usage  in  the  dye 
house,  would  cause  the  short  thick  drawn  places  about 
one-half  inch  long.  These  can  be  broken  out  by  pulling 
across  the  hose  right  at  the  drawn  place. 

The  handling  in  the  dye  house  could  roughen  the  face  up 
considerably,  but  it  is  possible  the  hose  were  sent  to  the 
dyers  wrong  side  out,  which  would  not  explain  the  rough- 
ening of  the  right  side,  which  would  be  inside  and  thus 
protected. 

The  ruffling  is  not  caused  by  the  knitting  but  may  be 
caused  by  lousy  silk,  or  silk  which  has  been  put  under 
too  much  strain  in  throwing,  or  with  all  ends  not  wound 
under  an  equal  tension.  The  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  New  York, 
will  examine  and  report  on  the  silk  and  we  would  suggest 
that  samples  be  sent  to  them. 

Yarns  for  Jersey  Fabrics 

Can  you  tell  us  the  size  worsted  yarn  and  the  size 
woolen  spun  yarn  to  use  in  making  8,  10  and  12  ounce  jersey 
fabric;  also  31-ounce  jersey  fabric?  For  what  weight 
fabric    is    22   gauge    and    16    gauge    knitting    best    adapted? 

(4280) 

For  8-ounce  fabric  single  26s  worsted  is  good;  for  10- 
ounce  fabric  about  single  20s  worsted,  and  for  12-ounce 
fabric  about  15s  worsted.  Wool  knitting  yarns  are  not  spun 
fine  enough  to  make  these  weights, 

A  31-ounce  fabric  should  be  made  with  a  backing  wheel  on 
about  16  or  18  gauge  machine,  with  single  26s  worsted  for 
face,  single  26s  worsted  for  tying-in  thread,  and  single  24 
cut  wool  for  the  backing.  This  would  make  what  is  called 
double  plush. 

In  plain  jersey,  22  gauge  is  adapted  for  about  10  to  12- 
ounce  fabric,  and  16  gauge  is  adapted  for  14  to  16-ounce 
fabric. 

Mercerizing  Animal  Fibre 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  mercerizing  animal  fibre  by  a  similar  process 
to    that    used    on    vegetable    fibre.      If    there    is     such     a 
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process,    what    are    the    effects    regarding    the    color    when 
treated?  (4294) 

There  is  a  process  of  this  nature  which  consists  of  im- 
mersing the  yarn,  or  cloth  in  a  caustic  solution  of  greater 
strength  than  is  necessary  for  mercerizing  cotton.  The 
work  requires  skill  and  care,  and  must  be  carried  out  with 
great  rapidity.  Considerable  experimentation  would  be 
necessary  to  use  such  a  process.  The  treatment,  we  under- 
stand, has  no  effect  detrimental  to  the  color.  We  are  cer- 
tain of  this  in  the  case  of  goods  dyed  black  or  to  be 
dyed  black.  The  material  is  made  both  stronger  and 
brighter  as  in  the  case  of  cotton,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  mercerizing  cotton  goods. 

Glaze  on  Cire  Braid 

Will  you  kindly  advise  what  material  is  used  for  pro- 
ducing the  polish  or  glace  on  the  enclosed  artificial  silk 
braid?    This  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Cire  braid.     (4297) 

The  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  a  little  wax 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  and  friction.  Some 
experimental  work  would  be  necessary  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  finish.  We  have  referred  the  inquirer  to 
concerns  that  can  furnish  materials  and  advice  for  experi- 
mental work. 

Knitting  Machine  Cuts  Wales  and  Presses  Off 

I  am  having  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with  a  19-inch  knitting 
machine,  36-gauge,  using  1/30  carded  yarn,  with  the  stitch 
counting  23.  This  machine  cuts  wales  and  presses  off. 
There  is  a  kinky  fibre  that  twists  around  the  yarn  (at  the 
cone)  holding  the  ends.  Regardless  of  how  loose  I  have 
the  stop  motion  set,  it  will  press  off,  breaking  the  end  near 
or  at  the  guide,  and  leaving  a  neat  little  hook  on  the  end,  as 
if  the  guide  cut  the  yarn  off.  I  looked  my  guides  over 
several  times  and  could  not  see  what  I  could  do  to  better 
conditions.  My  cap  is  set  so  that  the  dial  needle  is  casting 
off  just  as  the  cylinder  needle  has  made  its  upward  move- 
ment. I  tried  different  guides  and  different  stop  motions, 
and  have  the  same  results.  What  information  can  you 
give  me  in  regard  to  my  trouble?  I  say  it  is  in  the  yarn, 
but  again  I  am  running  the  same  yarn  on  other  machines 
with  very  little  trouble.  Any  information  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  (4292) 
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A  knitting  mill  superintendent  replies  as  follows:  I  have 
found  several  times  when  the  yarn  breaks  at  the  carrier, 
leaving  a  fish  hook  on  the  end,  that  this  means  a  short 
staple,  hard  twist  yarn,  with  loose  fibres  that  seem  to  catch 
on  everything.  The  stop  motion  might  as  well  be  tight  as 
loose.  I  always  smooth  every  place  the  yarn  touches  and 
set  the  di?l  needles  off-center.  Let  them  run  back  almost 
touching  cylinder  needles.  I  believe  the  short  fibre  yarn 
breaks  off  after  forming  the  loop  on  the  cylinder  and  the 
next  latch  ahead  cuts  it  off  against  dial  needle.  Now  if  a 
fibre  catches  anywhere  just  as  a  latch  happens  to  swing 
enough  to  get  under  a  dial  needle,  it  will  break  the  yarn 
instead  of  sliding  over,  leaving  a  fish  hook  end.  Would 
advise  setting  the  dial  back,  and  if  the  machine  has  the 
compensating  dogs  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  adjust. 


Boarding  Children's  Socks 

We  are  boarding  mfants'  mercerized  socks  on  forms 
without  dampening.  In  other  words,  they  are  pulled  on 
the  forms  dry,  and  we  would  like  to  know  some  way  of 
dampening  or  steaming  these  goods  before  boarding  so 
that  the  luster  will  remain  the  same,  and  also  so  that  the 
colors  will  not  run.  We  have  tried  putting  them  in  cold 
water  with  salt  to  set  the  color,  but  we  find  that  this  kills 
the  luster  as  well  as  making  some  of  the  colors  run,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  how  this  could  be  avoided.  We  are 
enclosing  a  sample  showing  the  goods  as  they  are  laid  off 
dry,  and  two  samples  which  have  been  dampened  in  cold 
water.  Hot  water  seems  to  make  the  colors  run  even 
more.  We  would  like  to  have  this  information  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  is  a  very  vital  point  with  us.  (4279) 

A  hosiery  manufacturer  replies  to  this  question  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  time  ago  we  ran  up  against  the  same  proposi- 
tion, not  in  children's  goods,  but  in  ladies'  silk  embroideries 
and  clocks.  We  overcame  the  running  of  the  silk  by  board- 
ing the  stocking  dry  and  then  sponging  the  stocking  on  the 
foot  and  both  sides  of  the  leg  with  a  moist  sponge.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  embroidery. 

This  is  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  where  the  silk 
used  is  not  fast.  Of  course  it  greatly  increases  the  labor  cost 
in  boarding.  This  would  not  amount  to  much  on  silk  goods, 
but  on  mercerized  children's   it  would   figure  quite  an   item. 

After  the  product  is  sold,  and  has  been  washed,  ordinarily 
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the  stocking  will  run  just  the  same  and  you  may  have  quite  a 
few  complaints  from  your  customers.  The  best  way  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  have  the  goods  clocked  with 
a  silk  on  which  the  dye  is  fast.  This  is  easily  obtained  and 
many  concerns  guarantee  their  colors  on  silk. 

Cotton  Cloth  Calculations 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
most  simple  method  of  figuring  the  following : 

(1)  If  a  cloth  54  inches  wide  weighs  1.75  per  linear 
yard,  what  is  the  weight  per  square  yard?  What  is  the 
weight  in  40-inch  width?  Is  it  6,  7  or  8  ounces?  Show  the 
method  of   arriving  at   figures. 

(2)  If  a  cloth  54  inches  wide  weighing  1.75  is  35  cents 
per  pound,  what  is  the  price  per  linear  yard?  Show  the 
method. 

(3)  If  a  cloth  40  inches  wide  is  10  ounces  in  40  inch 
width,  costing  14  cents  per  yard,  what  is  the  pound  cost? 
Show  method. 

(4)  If  a  cloth  is  9  ounces  in  40  inch,  what  is  the 
weight  in   54  inch?     Show  method. 

(5)  If  a  cloth  is  92  cents  per  square  yard,  weighing  8% 
ounces  to  square  yard,  how  much  is  it  per  pound?  Show 
method. 

Is  there  any  book  published  that  gives  calculations  of 
this  character?  (4301) 

(1)  A  cloth  54  inches  wide  which  weighs  1.75  yards  per 
pound  will  weigh  6.09  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  method 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  A  piece  of  cloth  54  inches  by 
36  inches  weighs  that  portion  of  a  pound  which  is  repre- 
sented by  l-i-1.75,  since  there  are  1.75  linear  yards  per 
pound.  1-^-1. 75==. 572,  but  this  must  be  multiplied  by  16  to 
reduce  it  to  ounces.  .572x16=9.15  ounces  per  yard  at  54 
inch  width.  A  yard  of  cloth  which  weighs  9.15  ounces  at 
54  inch  width  will  weigh  proportionately  less  at  36  inch 
width. 
9.15x36 

=6.09  ounces  per  square  yard. 

54 

The  condensed   formula   follows : 

36x16 

=6.09 

54x1.75 
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At  40  inch  width  the  cloth  would  weight  6.78  ounces  per 
yard,  as  follows : 

6.09x40 

=6.78 

Z6 

The  yards  per  pound  at  40  inch  width  would  be  2.36,  as 
follows : 

1.75x54 

=2.36 

40 
(All  other  things   being  equal,   the  yards  per   pound   of  a 
fabric  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  width.) 

(2)  If  the  price  of  a  cloth  weighing  L75  yards  per  pound 
is  35c.  per  pound,  the  price  per  linear  yard  will  be  20c.  The 
width  has  no  bearing  on  this  question.  We  simply  have 
L75  yards  worth  35c.  The  value  of  one  yard  is  therefore 
35c.  -^1.75,  or  20c. 

(3)  If  a  cloth  40  inches  wide  weighs  10  ounces  per  yard 
at  this  width,  and  cost  14c.  per  yard,  the  cost  per  pound  is 
22.4c.  We  have  above  10  ounces  of  cloth  costing  14c.  A 
pound  contains  16  ounces.  The  calculation  accordingly  is  as 
follows  : 

14x16 

=22.4 

10 

(4)  If  a  cloth  weighs  9  ounces  per  yard  at  40  inch  width, 
the  same  cloth  at  54  inch  width  weighs  12.15  ounces  per 
j^ard.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  weight  of  a  linear 
3^ard  of  cloth  varies  proportionately  to  its  width.  The  cal- 
culation, accordingly,  is  as  follows : 

9x54 
=12.15 


40 

(5)  If  a  cloth  is  92  cents  per  square  yard,  weighing  8% 
ounces  per  square  yard,  its  price  per  pound  would  be  $1.68. 
We  have  above  8%  ounces  of  cloth  priced  at  92c.  A  pound 
contains  16  ounces.  The  price  of  a  pound  would  therefore 
be  found  as  follows: 

92x16 

=168.23 

8.75 
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We  are  not  familiar  with  a  book  on  calculations  that 
gives  examples  of  this  nature,  but  the  inquirer  will  find  any 
book  of  textile  calculations  helpful.  We  might  suggest 
Clark's  "Weave  Room  Calculations,"  as  one  of  the  best. 
This  can  be  secured  from  the  Book  Department  of  Textile 
World,  which  is  located  at  the  New  York  office. 

Analysis  of  Stocking 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  number  of  ends  in  the 
attached  piece  of  stocking?  Would  it  also  be  possible  for 
you  to  state  whether  the  attached  toe  is  made  from  mer- 
cerized combed  peeler,  or  from  mercerized  Sea  Island 
cotton?  I  am  interested  in  making  a  heel  and  toe  that 
will  wear  better  than  one  made  with  two  ends  of  60/2 
combed   peeler   mercerized   yarn.     What   yarn    shall    I   use? 

(4277) 

The  silk  is  11  thread,  2^/^  to  3  turns.  As  this  is  unusual,  it 
may  be  a  10  thread  with  a  double  end  in  the  raw,  or  a  12 
thread  with  one  thread  missing  in  the  sample. 

We  could  not  positively  state  which  yarn  was  used  in  the 
colored  toe  submitted,  although  we  think  it  was  made  of 
mercerized  combed  peeler  of  good  quality.  We  have  used 
large  quantities  of  carded  peeler,  combed  peeler,  carded 
Egyptian,  combed  Egyptian  and  some  Sea  Island  cotton, 
and  we  rate  them  for  wearing  qualities  in  the  order  named. 

We  presume  you  have  a  testing  machine,  but  if  not  we 
believe  the  people  from  whom  you  purchased  yarn  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  figures  for  breaking  strengths 
of  their  yarn.  Every  mill  ought  to  have  a  testing  machine. 
If  you  make  your  own  tests  you  will  need  to  know  that 
the  yarns  tested  have  about  the  same  degree  of  mercerization 
and  we  would  recommend  that  the  tests  be  made  with  un- 
colored  yarns. 

Production  in  Twisting  Worsted  Yarns 

Would  you  please  publish  in  Textile  World,  the  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  production  for  one  side  (100  spindles) 
in  twisting  on  the  following  counts,  for  10  hours : 

2/16s  worsted,  4  turns  (figured)  twist,  2,900  revolutions 
of  spindle? 

2/18s  worsted,  5  turns  (figured)  twist,  2,900  revolutions 
of  spindle? 
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2/20s  worsted,  5  turns  (figured)  twist,  2,900  revolutions 
of   spindle? 

2.  How  many  spindles  can  one  girl  handle  to  get  that 
production?  Twisting  from  spinning  bobbins  with  doffs 
averaging  about  7  pounds  to  the  hundred?  If  bobbins  are 
put  in  sections,  how  many  ends  to  a  section?  (4298) 

In  one  mill  that  we  know  of,  the  hourly  production  on 
the  above  counts,  at  2,900  revolutions  per  minute,  are  as 
follows:  2/16s  worsted,  4  turns,  16  pounds;  2/18s  worsted, 
5  turns,  13  pounds;  2/20s  worsted,  5  turns,  11  pounds. 
This  production  allows  for  doffing,  slippage  and  waste. 

There  are  two  girls  on  a  side,  each  attending  to  SO  ends. 
The  girls  do  their  own  doffing.  The  yarn  must  be  good 
running  yarn,  not  full  of  soft  places,  so  that  when  a  set  is 
put  in  it  will  run  off  without  any  more  trouble. 

A  worsted  mill  superintendent  replies  to  this  question  as 
follows : 

1.  Production  for  100  spindles,  2,900  revolutions,  in  10 
hours:  For  2/16s  worsted,  4  turns,  168  pounds;  for  2/18s 
worsted,  5  turns,  154  pounds;  for  2/20s  worsted,  5  turns, 
140  pounds. 

2.  One  girl  can  run  100  spindles  on  this  kind  of  work. 
If  I  were  putting  bobbins  in  by  the  section  on  a  100-spindIe 
side,  I  would  put  enough  in  for  50  spindles  at  a  time.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  in  putting  the  bobbins  in  by  sections. 
The  best  way  is  to  start  at  one  end  and  put  the  whole  side 
in  at  one  time. 

Making  Wool  Nubs 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  sample  of  wool  noil  which  we 
are  using  to  make  nubs  for  homespuns,  but  it  does  not 
make  a  satisfactory  nub.  After  rolling  or  pilling  the  noils 
on  a  carding  machine  we  mill  the  nubs  for  several  hours  in 
a  barrel  using  a  strong  alkali  soap.  We  place  a  few  round 
rocks  in  the  barrel  and  slowly  rotate.  The  nubs  harden 
fairly  well  after  several  hours  of  this  treatment  but  are 
very  uneven  in  size,  some  being  too  large  to  use  and  others 
too  small.  We  have  also  tried  boiling  without  success. 
Is  the  noil  we  are  using  of  the  right  grade  for  nubs?  Will 
wool  noils  make  a  satisfactory  nub  for  men's  wear  homespun? 

(4307) 

The  sample  of  noil  submitted  is  well  adapted  for  nubs 
and  is  much  better  than  generally  used.  Evidently  the 
method  of  producing  the  nubs  is  at   fault.     The   following 
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method  has  been  recommended  by  one  of  the  largest  fancy 
wool  goods  manufacturers  in  the  country: 

For  good  medium  size  uniform  nubs,  set  the  workers 
down  to  20  gauge.  Set  the  fancy  off  so  as  to  just  touch 
the  cylinder.  Reverse  the  wire  on  doffer;  that  is,  take  wire 
off  and  put  in  on  the  reverse  way  and  set  to  about  a  22 
gauge.     Feed  the  stock  very  light. 

In  order  to  get  uniform  nubs  it  is  important  to  reverse 
the  wire  on  the  doffer  as  suggested  above.  The  best  way  to 
felt  the  nubs  is  to  use  an  old-fashioned  Stillman  duster, 
covered  with  canvas  to  prevent  the  nubs  from  falling  out. 
Fill  the  duster  half  full  and  run  a  few  minutes  dry.  Apply 
an  emulsion  of  soap  and  water  from  time  to  time  as  they 
become  dry.  A  large  barrel  can  be  rigged  up  on  the 
principle  of  the  duster,  but  it  is  important  to  have  the  long 
arms  extending  from  the  interior  shaft  and  turning  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  barrel. 


Wearing  Quality  of  Hosiery  Yarns 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  which  yarn  will  give  longer 
wear  in  heels  and     toes : 
2  ends  of  60/2  mercerized  combed  Sea  Island. 
2  ends  of  90/3  mercerized  combed  peeler,  or 
2  ends  of  60/2  lisle? 

In  the  tops  of  ladies'  hosiery,  which  of  the  following 
should  wear  longest : 

1  end  80/3  mercerized  combed  peeler 

1   end  50/2  mercerized  combed  Sea  Island,  or 

1  end  50/2  lisle?  (4314) 

If  the  yarns  were  of  the  highest  grade  we  think  the 
mercerized  combed  Sea  Island  would  give  the  longest  wear 
in  both  cases.  We  know  by  actual  test  that  3-ply  yarns 
will  considerably  outwear  2-ply  yarns  of  the  same  strength. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  breaking  strength  of  the  yarn 
is  the  safest  indication  of  the  wearing  qualities. 

If  you  have  machines  which  will  knit  the  split  foot,  hand- 
some color  effects  can  be  obtained  by  knitting  the  legs  and 
insteps  of  mercerized,  and  the  heels,  toes  and  soles  of  hard 
twisted  lisle.  The  result  is  good  both  in  black  and  other 
colors.  For  high  grade  work  gassed  mercerized  should  be 
used  in  the  legs. 
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Finish  for  Mercerized  Poplin 

I  am  anxious  to  produce  on  mercerized  goods  a  finish 
that  will  be  not  only  lustrous  but  wooly  and  full  to  the 
touch.  I  have  tried  various  mixtures  of  starch  with  soften- 
ers or  soaps,  but  the  result  so  far  is  unsatisfactory.  Can 
you  help  me?     I   enclose  sample  of   finish  desired. 

(4310) 

In  finishing  a  mercerized  fabric  of  the  type  mentioned 
great  care  must  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  goods 
come  out  of  the  bleach  with  a  soft  handle.  The  use  of 
soluble  oils  and  soaps  in  the  bleach  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  production  of  a  soft  bleach  fabric  of  this  type. 
Finishing  merely  consists  of  drying  after  bleaching  and 
tinting  to  shade,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soluble  oil  or 
some  such  product.  A  regular  2-roll  starch  mangle,  a 
6-can  dryer,  90- foot  tenter  and  winder  operate  as  one  range. 
The  woolly  effect  is  obtained  best  by  finishing  on  a  cold 
calender;  that  is,  with  metal  bowls  wrapped  and  no  steam 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  rolls. 

Imported  poplins  of  the  best  grade  are  finished  in  some 
cases  on  a  4-  or  5-roll  calender  with  all  rolls  made  from 
high  grade  cotton  or  otherwise  English  wool  paper.  In 
some  plants  in  Europe  poplins  or  dress  goods  of  different 
types  are  finished  on  a  3-  or  4-roll  calender  with  sycamore 
rolls.  The  inquirer  is  not  correct  in  making  additions  of 
starch  or  any  sizing  material  for  obtaining  a  finish  of  this 
kind.  Glycerine  may  be  a  great  help  for  obtaining  the 
woolly  effect,  along  with  the  oil  and  tinting  in  the  finishing 
range,  but  it  is  the  only  type  of  ingredient  that  the  writer 
would  recommend. 

Dyed  Silk  Hosiery  Varies  in  Shade 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  two  silk  hose.  The 
silk  used  in  their  manufacture  is  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
and  is  dyed  by  a  large  and  as  far  as  I  know  a  reliable 
concern.  This  concern  dyes  this  silk  by  machinery.  You 
will  notice  that  the  two  hose  vary  in  shade,  one  being  redder 
than  the  other.  The  silk  in  both  stockings  was  wound  on 
a  winder  over  dampening  troughs  containing  a  solution  of 
olive  oil  soap  and  water.  The  proportions  are  fifty  gallons 
of   water  and   four  pounds  of  soap. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause 
of  the  fault.     Is   it  the   dye  or  the  manner  of  dyeing?     Or 
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is  it  the  solution  over  which  the  silk  is  run.  Is  there  any 
other  cause  that  you  can  see?  If  the  solution  is  wrong 
can  you  prescribe  a  better  one?  (4320) 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  important  question,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  without  further  and 
more  complete  information.  The  fact  that  the  silk  is  dyed 
by  machinery  does  not  of  itself  have  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  difference  in  shade.  Assuming  that  several  lots  of 
silk  are  delivered  from  the  dye  house,  each  matching  the 
standard  correctly,  the  trouble  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
Regarding  the  dampening  process  with  water  and  soap, 
there  is  some  likelihood  of  the  soap  having  some  action  on 
the  dye.  Some  dyes  are  slightly  acted  upon  by  dilute 
alkalies,  and  there  is  some  possibility  of  traces  of  free 
\  alkali  being  in  the  soap  used 

j  In  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  alteration  in 
j  shade  it  is  necessary  that  the  dyed  silk  be  carefully  ex- 
I  amined  before  it  is  passed  through  the  soap  solution.  A 
careful  test  shows  that  the  silk  in  each  hose  has  been  dyed 
I  with  the  same  kind  of  dye,  and  excluding  the  possibility  of 
I  a  defective  dyehouse  match,  the  trouble  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  soap  solution. 


Standard  Length  of  Hosiery 

We  have  in  our  scrap  book  the  following  brief  item  and 
illustration  on  the  standard  length  of  hosiery,  which  you 
printed  in  September,   1914: 

The  standard  length  of  the  foot  in  both  women's  and 
men's  hosiery  is  in  inches,  just  as  indicated  by  the  size. 
For  instance,  size  SV2  should  measure  SV2  inches,  and  size 
9^  should  measure  9%  inches.  The  manner  of  measuring 
is  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  On  seamless  goods  measure 
from  the  point  on  a  line  with  the  continuation  of  the  heel 
seam  to  the  point  on  a  line  with  the  continuation  of  the 
toe  seam,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  On  fashioned  goods, 
measure  from  the  end  of  the  seam  on  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  of  the  toe,  as  illustrated.  The  standard 
leg  lengths  of  women's  hosiery  are  as  follows:  Size  8,  26 
inches;  81/2,  261/2  inches;  9,  27  inches;  91/2,  27^2  inches; 
10,  28  inches. 

Do  you  still  consider  the  above  as  good  practice?  We 
are  asking  this  to  settle  an  ugly  situation  that  now  exists 
between  us,  as  manufacturers,  and  an  exporting  concern. 

(4328) 
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We  believe  that  so  far  as  there  are  any  standard  measure- 
ments for  hosiery  the  above  is  correct.  However,  we  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  two  hosiery  manufacturers.  The  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  plants  producing  hosiery  in 
the  United  States  states  that  the  information  referred  to  is 
correct  in  every  detail,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
standard  leg  length  of  women's  hosiery.  During  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  length 


MEASURING    HOSIERY 

of  women's  hose.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  about 
through  the  shorter  skirts,  with  the  result  that  most  manu- 
facturers are  now  making  all  women's  hose  from  28  inches 
to  29  inches  in  length. 

The  other  hosiery  manufacturer  replies  as  follows:  On 
full  fashioned  goods,  measure  from  upper  narrowing  in  the 
heel  to  the  looping  in  the  toe  at  the  extreme  point.  In  the 
three  hosiery  mills  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  the 
practice  has  been  uniform  and  all  women's  hosiery  is  knit 
27  inches  long  for  regular  length  and  two  inches  longer  for 
the  out  size  length  on  both  seamless  and  full  fashioned. 
The  rule  for  misses'  and  boys'  is  three  times  the  length  of 
the  foot  up  to  size  9  or  27  inches,  but  nothing  over  for  the 
larger  sizes. 


Stock  Rolling  on  Wool  Card 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  a  fancy  rolling 
the  stock?  The  fancy  gets  shiny  quickly  with  shiny  streaks 
on  the  main  cylinder.  I  grind  the  fancy  and  get^  it  in 
shape  and  it  runs  well  for  a  little  while.  Then  it  will 
start  rolling  the  stock  and  the  stripping  will  be  wayy, 
making  rough  work.  The  stock  is  short  wool  and_  noils, 
from  1  to  5  run  work.  What  size  of  wire  and  kind  of 
tooth  do  you  advise  for  a  fancy  on  this  work? 
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What  would  you  advise  for  leader  clothing;  a  common 
tooth  leader  or  a  short  straight  tooth?  I  run  a  common 
tooth  leader  and  my  stock  seems  to  leave  the  feed  rolls  in 
small  lumps.  It  does  not  draw,  though,  I  set  with  a  30- 
gauge  and  set  very  carefully.  (4326) 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  fancy  being  too  fine 
and  short  to  raise  the  stock  properly  on  the  cylinder.  Run- 
ning the  fancy  too  fast  causes  the  shiny  streaks  on  both  the 
cylinder  and  fancy.  The  trouble  with  the  cylinder  loading 
up  with  stock  shows  that  the  fancy  is  not  working  properly; 
the  cylinder  should  be  clear  of  stock  with  a  proper  working 
fancy.  We  would  advise  a  26/30  open  set  straight  1^/^  inch 
length  tooth  for  the  stock,  and  range  of  yarn  you  mention. 
Set  it  to  the  cylinder  lightly  and  run  it  slower  than  is 
usual.  With  a  short  tooth  fine  fancy,  usually  a  7-inch  driv- 
ing pulley  will  give  the  proper  speed  for  ordinary  work. 
However,  this  is  a  point  that  can  best  be  determined  by 
the  condition  of  the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder. 

Regarding  the  size  of  wire  for  leader,  we  would  suggest 
a  number  26  short,  straight  tooth.  Set  the  feed  rolls  as 
close  to  the  leader  and  to  each  other  as  possible,  taking 
care  that  the  points  of  the  teeth  do  not  strike  each  other. 
See  that  the  card  is  ground  sharp  and  smooth.  Do  not  set 
too  close ;  trouble  often  arises  from  too  close  setting.  On 
a  properly  ground  card,  with  the  fancy,  leader,  feed  rolls, 
tumbler,  etc.,  working  properly,  a  No.  28  gauge  should  be 
sufficiently  close  to  set  the  card. 


Chenille  Weaving 

Will  you  kindly  explain,  if  possible,  how  to  weave  chenille 
like  enclosed  sample  that  will  twist   itself   after  being  cut? 

(4315) 

We  believe  that  this  material  is  woven  on  a  Crompton  & 
Knowles  weft  loom,  which  is  ordinarily  built  85  inches 
between  swords,  4  harness,  1x1  box.  The  sample  sub- 
mitted shows  that  the  warp  for  each  strip  of  chenille  is 
drawn  in  four  ends  at  a  time.  The  warp  is  reeded  so  as 
to  allow  certain  spaces  between  each  set  of  four  ends.  After 
the  material  is  woven  it  is  passed  through  a  cutting  machine 
which    cuts    the    filling   between    each    set    of    warp    threads, 
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thus  making  the  strips  of  chenille.  We  believe  this  type 
of  weave  would  produce  a  tendency  to  give  a  twist  to 
chenille. 

Fulling  Jersey  Cloth 

We  are  contemplating  making  wool  Jersey  cloth  for  the 
cutting  trade,  and  although  we  have  the  knitting  machines 
for  making  the  web,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  process 
of  fulling  the  cloth.  We,  therefore,  write  to  inquire  whether 
you  can  give  instructions  as  to  how  to   full  Jersey  cloth. 

(4316) 

Assuming  that  the  inquirer  contemplates  making  a  wool 
jersey  cloth  of  12 ^/^  to  13  ounces,  finished  weight,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  cloth  come  off  the  knitting  head 
weighing  from  15  to  16  oz.  and  from  69  to  70  in.  wide,  in 
order  to  get  a  nicely  covered  cloth  with  a  desirable  handle 
and  of  the  proper  weight.  After  the  cloth  comes  from  the 
knitting  machine  it  should  first  be  measured  and  weighed. 
It  should  then  be  turned  and  sewed,  all  holes,  drop  stitches 
and  imperfections  that  would  show  after  finishing  being 
mended.     After  sewing  it  is  ready  for  the  fulling  process. 

Fulling  is  commonly  done  in  a  fulling  mill  of  the  standard 
make,  and  it  should  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  or 
bad  work  is  liable  to  result.  Two  pieces  are  run  on  a  side, 
as  they  warm  up  much  quicker  and  full  better.  After  they 
are  run  into  the  mill,  sew  the  ends  together  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  tube.  The  traps  should  now  be  raised  and 
left  up  until  the  goods  are  thoroughly  and  evenly  soaped. 
They  are  then  let  down  in  order  to  assist  in  shrinking  the 
goods  to  the  required  length. 

As  to  the  amount  of  soap  to  use  or  the  method  of  apply- 
ing it,  these  matters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  enough  soap 
should  be  used  to  insure  a  thorough  saturation  of  the  cloth, 
or  uneven  fulling  will  surely  result. 

After  the  mill  has  run  20  minutes,  it  should  be  stopped 
and  the  cloth  wrung  out  in  the  hands  to  see  if  it  contains 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture.  If  there  is  not  moisture 
enough,  more  soap  must  be  added.  After  the  pieces  have 
run  in  the  soap  about  an  hour,  the  mill  should  be  stopped 
and  the  pieces  pulled  out  and  measured  to  see  if  they  are 
fulling  to  the  right  proportions;  if  not,  the  mill  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  cloth  out  to  the  required  length 
and  width,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  weight  and  finish. 
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A  good  palm  oil  soap  or  a  good  grade  of  fulling  oil  will  give 
good  results.  If  a  good  grade  of  oil  has  been  used  on  the 
wool  a  soap  composed  of  eight  ounces  of  soap  stock  and 
about  three  and  one-half  ounces  of  a  58  per  cent,  alkali 
should  give  good  results.  When  using  fulling  oil  more 
alkali  will  have  to  be  used. 

It  will  take  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  hours 
to  full  this  class  of  goods,  depending  upon  the  felting 
qualities  of  the  stock  used.  In  practical  work  many  things 
are  continually  coming  up  which  call  for  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  finisher,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  a  mill  to  engage  an  experienced  man,  either 
permanently  or  to  instruct  the  regular  workers. 


Dyeing  Artificial  Silk,  Mercerized  Cotton  Top,  Hosiery 

Will  you  kindly  inform  us  how  a  stocking  made  of  arti- 
ficial silk,  with  a  mercerized  cotton  top,  can  be  dyed  so  as 
to  give  the  cotton  and  silk  the  same  shade  on  a  dark  brown? 

(4330) 

Mixtures  of  these  two  fibres  do  not  offer  any  great  diffi- 
culty provided  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  dyes.  As 
a  general  rule,  all  fashionable  shades  are  to  be  secured  by 
using  the  direct  dyes,  but  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  most  dyes  of  that  group  have  a  greater  affinity 
for  artificial  silk  than  for  mercerized  cotton.  While  viscose 
silk  is  the  type  most  commonly  used  for  work  in  this 
country,  other  kinds  of  artificial  silk  are  occasionally  met. 
Their  affinity  for  direct  dyes  varies  from  that  of  viscose 
silk. 

In  undertaking  to  do  work  of  this  kind  without  previous 
experience,  the  dyer  should  make  a  series  of  tests  with  a 
number  of  direct  dyes  upon  parallel  skeins  of  both  mer- 
cerized cotton  and  the  identical  kind  of  artificial  silk  used 
in  the  stockings.  By  this  procedure  he  will  learn  the  prop- 
erties of  the  dyes  selected  and  how  best  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  It  will  be  found  that  some  will  dye  the  artificial 
silk  somewhat  heavier  than  the  cotton,  and  vice  versa.  By 
having  the  results  of  such  tests  constantly  before  him,  the 
dyer  is  in  a  position  to  meet  every  condition,  and  match 
any  shade. 
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The  general  dyeing  directions  for  the  direct  dyes  as 
applied  to  such  goods  are  as  follows:  For  100  pounds  of 
stockings  prepare  the  dye  bath  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
dyestuff,  according  to  shade,  and  then  add  from  10  to  20 
pounds  of  glauber's  salt  crystals,  together  with  1  to  2 
pounds  of  turkey  red  oil.  This  latter  is  added  to  aid  the 
penetration.  The  goods  are  entered  at  100  degrees  F.,  and 
the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  about  160  to  180  degrees, 
and  kept  there  for  about  one-half  hour.  Then  shut  off  the 
steam  and  allow  to  cool  in  the  bath  for  about  20  to  30 
minutes.     Rinse,  whiz  and  finish 


Finishing  Chinchilla  Coating 

We  are  contemplating  manufacturing  21-ounce  chinchilla 
coating  for  next  season,  after  the  type  of  the  sample  en- 
closed. We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  finish- 
ing machinery  besides  our  regular  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired.    We  are  in  correspondence  with  and  would 

ask  you  to  advise  us  if  their  chinchilla  machine  would  pro- 
duce the  effect  as  shown  on  the  sample,  providing  the  raw 
material  and  construction  of  the  cloth  were  correct.  Any 
information  on  chinchilla  finishing,  like  a  list  of  the  opera- 
tions and  the  time  in  each,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive. 

(4329) 

Any  mill  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  chinchillas  for 
next  season,  especially  a  mill  that  is  making  its  initial  at 
tempt,  must  get  busy  as  the  time  is  short.  The  writer  has 
heard  of  several  manufacturers  who  have  been  overhauling 
their  machines.  There  are  other  signs  that  this  finish  will 
figure  in  the  styles  for  men's  wear  in  the  coming  season. 

No  special  machines  or  equipment  are  necessary  to  get 
this  finish,  with  the  exception  of  the  napper  (either  single 
or  double  acting)  and  the  chinchilla  machine.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  machine  mentioned  would  give  the  de- 
sired effect  as  shown  in  the  sample,  providing  the  raw 
material  and  cloth  construction  were  correct.  There  will  be 
many  variations  of  this  finish  produced  and  placed  on  the 
market  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  correct  imitation 
of  the  chinchilla.  But  they  will  no  doubt  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  trend  is  toward  large  handling,  warm  outer 
garments,  to  make  up  for  suitings  that  are  gradually  be- 
coming lighter   in  weight.     So   it  would   be   well   for  manu- 
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facturers  and  finishers  to  experiment  with  the  chinchilja 
machine,  which  is  capable  of  five  distinct  motions,  and  can 
be  varied  according  to  the  particular  effects  suitable  to  the 
fabric,  color  or  the  stock  used  in  the  goods. 

To  secure  the  strict  chinchilla  effect  and  handle  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  fulling.  An  overfulled  fabric  will  not  give 
the  full  and  lofty  handle  characteristic  of  such  a  cloth.  The 
napping,  which  first  must  be  carried  out  while  the  goods  are 
wet,  is  commenced  light,  increasing  until  a  good  deep  nap 
is  produced,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  clean  from  the 
bottom  by  passing  the  edge  of  a  pen  knife  through  the  pile. 
The  goods  are  then  dryed  and  taken  to  the  shear,  using  the 
raising  brush,  and  shearing  down  level.  The  length  of  the 
nap  determines  the  size  of  the  nub. 

The  character  of  the  nub  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fabric,  in  other  words,  the  result  of  the  finisher's  efforts, 
can  be  made  most  effective  by  experimenting.  For  instance, 
the  writer  has  had  to  resort  to  a  further  napping  while 
dry,  after  shearing,  before  goods  were  placed  on  the  chin- 
chilla machine.  Fabrics  made  of  certain  stock  will  give 
good  results  in  one  passage  through  the  machine,  while 
other  goods  have  to  put  through  twice  and  run  both  times 
from  the  same  end. 

After  passing  through  the  chinchilla  machine  the  goods 
are  again  taken  to  the  shear,  the  brushes  being  oft",  and  are 
sheared  until  a  nice  level  effect  is  obtained.  The  pieces  are 
now  ready  for  inspection,  measuring  and  rolling  up. 

The  chinchilla  machine  itself  is  not  complicated.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  the  various  makes.  They  differ 
somewhat  in  the  mechanism  that  imparts  the  characteristic 
motion  to  the  movable  bed,  but  all  can  readily  be  understood 
with  a  little  study  and  observation. 

To  determine  whether  the  bed  is  resting  evenly  on  the 
cloth  so  that  one  side  will  not  be  rubbed  harder  than  the 
other,  two  strips  of  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  cloth, 
and  the  bed  lowered.  By  pulling  on  the  paper  it  can  readily 
be  detected  if  the  pressure  is  greater  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  the  bed  can  be  leveled  up  by  means  of  the 
screws  on  each  end  of  the  machine.  The  lower  bed  is 
usually  covered  with  a  strip  of  Brussels  carpet  or  some 
other  rough  material,  to  hold  the  goods  from  moving  with 
the  upper  bed  when  the  machine  is  in  motion.  It  is  held 
in  position  with  a  rod  and  suitable  clamps.  The  upper  bed 
is  covered  on  the  side  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  goods 
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with  a  rubber  plate,  which  is  cemented  on  and  has  to  be 
cleaned  occasionally  with  benzine  or  gasoline.  When  worn 
smooth  it  should  be  roughened  up  with  fine  sandpaper.  The 
writer  has  got  good  results  on  light  colored  goods  by 
covering  the  upper  bed  with  a  short  strong  piled  mohair 
plush. 

In  placing  the  chinchilla  machine  in  a  finishing  room, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  good  solid  foundation,  as 
the  vibration  from  the  machine  when  it  is  running  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  smooth  operation  of  shears,  presses,  nap- 
pers,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  located  in  an 
out  of  the  way  place.  The  maximum  production  of  the 
machine  is  got  by  keeping  it  running  continuously.  The  way 
to  prevent  stoppage  is  to  have  the  goods  all  prepared  and 
sewn  together  with  a  narrow  seam  which  will  pass  through 
the  beds.  The  cloth  is  fed  to  the  machine  from  a  truck  on 
one  side  and  is  delivered  from  the  machine  to  a  folder  and 
plaited  down  on  a  truck  at  the  other  side.  In  this  way,  the 
machine  can  be  run  all  day  without  a  stop. 

Goods  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  around  in  folds  after 
passing  through  the  chinchilla  machine  but  should  be  rolled 
up  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  roll  stood  on  end. 


Yarn  for  Braiding 

You  will  please  find  enclosed  a  sample  of  mercerized  yarn. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  advise  me  on  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  In  your  opinion  is  this  a  carded  or  a 
combed  yarn?  (2)  Is  there  any  method  of  determining 
from  the  yarn  itself  whether  it  is  a  combed  or  carded 
yarn?  (3)  What  specifications  would  you  suggest  for  40/2 
mercerized  yarn  to  be  used  on  braiding  machines  making 
braid  for  shoe  laces?  (4334) 

The  yarn  is  not  mercerized.  It  is  lightly  combed  yarn 
or  an  exceptionally  well-carded  yarn.  There  is  no  common 
method  of  determining  from  a  yarn  whether  it  is  combed  or 
carded  except  by  long  experience  in  handling  yarns  of 
various  kinds.  No  printed  explanation  can  be  given  that 
would  be  of  service.  As  regards  specifications  for  a  40/2 
mercerized  yarn,  to  be  used  on  braiding  machines  making 
braid  for  shoe  laces,  we  would  suggest  a  well  manufactured 
yarn  with  22  turns  of  twist. 
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Production  in  Worsted  Drawing 

What  do  you  consider  a  good  production  for  the  follow- 
ing set  of  drawing,  working  44  hours  a  week  on  10  dram 
roving;  one  gill  box;  one  2-spindle  gill;  one  4-spindle 
weigh ;  one  6-spindle  drawing  box ;  two  8-spindle  finishers ; 
and  three  20-spindle  dandy  rovers ;   four  girls  to  the  set. 

(4336) 

Production  in  drawing  depends  greatly  on  the  quality  of 
the  stock.  Good  stock  requires  less  twist  and  sometimes 
poor  stock  requires  a  lot  of  extra  twist  which  naturally  cuts 
down  production.  Production  on  the  set  mentioned  is  only 
what  the  20-spindle  dandy  rovers  will  do,  which  for  a  10 
dram  roving  with  about  \V2  turns  of  twist,  is  about  80 
pounds  per  hour,  or  about  3,500  pounds  in  44  hours,  or  about 
11  pounds  per  spindle  in  an  8  hour  day.  We  think  this 
should  be  24  spindles  instead  of  20.  They  run  from  24  to 
50  spindles.  The  writer  figured  on  the  20  spindles  as  given 
in  the  question.  This  set  of  drawing  could  be  made  to  do 
a  lot  more  work  by  putting  in  another  operation  and  more 
dandy  rovers. 


Removing  Coal  Tar  Paint 

Would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
applied  in  a  liquid  form  to  remove  coal  tar  paint?     (4332) 

Coal  tar  paint  can  be  removed  by  gasoline  or  by  some 
of  the  patent  paint  removers.  GasoHne  has  been  used  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  a  large  plant  for  removiiij  coal 
tar  paint  from  oil  tanks. 


Preventing  Sweating  of  Water  Pipe 

Would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  kind  of  paint  that 
would  keep  a  water  pipe  from  swelling  in  a  place  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  moisture?  (4333) 

If  the  inquirer  means  by  "swelling"  the  formation  of 
corrosion  or  rust  blisters  on  the  pipe,  he  can  easily  secure 
a  suitable  pipe  paint.  If  sweating  is  meant,  the  answer 
would  be  to  put  a  covering  on  the  pipe,  like  any  of  the 
common  forms  of  air  cell  covering,  or  a  magnesia  covering. 
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Degumming  Dyed  Silk  Hosiery 

We  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  silk  hosiery  which  were  dyed 
before  the  gum  was  taken  out.  We  sent  them  to  a  dyer  and 
he  said  he  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  We  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  give  us  some  advice 
in  regard  to  how  these  goods  can  be  made  suitable  for  the 
market.  (4331) 

It  is  not  unusual  to  dj^e  certain  shades  upon  silk  in  the 
gum,  but  without  having  a  sample  of  the  above  lot  of  goods 
for  inspection,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.  If  the  silk  has  been  properly  dyed,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  removing  the  gum  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  color.  This  is  probably  what  concerns  the  dyer 
to  whom  the  lot  was  sent  for  boiling  off. 

Since  there  is  but  one  way  to  degum  silk,  the  soap  boil, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  sample  sock  or  stocking  be  taken  and 
placed  in  a  hot  soap  bath  for  an  hour  in  order  that  the 
eft'ect  of  the  soap  on  the  color  be  ascertained.  If  the  dye 
is  seen  to  come  off  during  that  treatment,  then  the  reason 
for  the  dyer  not  undertaking  the  job  will  be  at  once  appar- 
ent. 


Superpower  and  Textile  Mills 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  "Superpower  in  the  Tex- 
tile Industry,"  which  appeared  in  the  Dec.  3  issue  of  Textile 
World  I  note  that  you  state  that  practically  all  textile  mills 
in  the  superpower  zone  could  profitably  connect  up  with 
the  system,  either  as  direct  purchasers  of  power  or  as 
feeders  of  by-product  power.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
textile  mills  acting  as  feeders  of  by-product  power  to  the 
superpower  system?  (4343) 

Textile  plants  which  use  large  amounts  of  process  steam 
for  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  processes  can  frequently 
generate  power  economically  in  excess  of  the  quantities  used 
in  driving  their  own  machinery.  In  such  cases  power 
beyond  their  own  requirements  can  be  sold  to  public  utilities. 
This  is  being  done  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  power  thus 
generated  and  purchased  from  the  mills  is  termed  "by- 
product power."  This  practice  will  undoubtedly  become 
more  common  in  the  future. 
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Cross-Dyeing  Hosiery 

We  are  about  to  make  a  new  line  of  hosiery,  and  are 
interested  in  learning  the  best  process  in  cross-dyeing  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  heather  effects.  Can  you  give  us  informa- 
tion on  this  subject?  (4348) 

Cross-dyeing,  as  its  name  indicates,  signifies  the  dyeing 
of  two  different  fibres  in  the  same  mixtures  at  different 
times  with  dyes  that  color  one  of  the  fibres  by  one  process 
and  the  other  fibre  by  another  process.  This  constitutes  the 
so-called  '*two-bath"  method  and  yields  the  best  and  fastest 
colorings. 

Assuming  that  the  stockings  to  be  dyed  are  composed  of 
both  cotton  and  wool — a  most  common  mixture  for  this 
class  of  goods — the  wool  is  first  dyed  a  fast  color  with  one 
or  more  of  the  metachrome  or  afterchrome  dyes,  according 
to  the  shade  desired.  Such  dyes  do  not  materially  stain  the 
cotton,  if  at  all,  leaving  it  quite  white  and  ready  to  be 
dyed  it  own  color. 

After  the  woolen  portion  of  the  stockings  have  been  dyed 
the  proper  shade,  they  are  well  washed  and  then  put  into 
the  proper  dyebath  for  the  cotton  color.  The  dye  for  this 
operation  is  selected  from  the  group  of  dyes  for  cotton 
that  do  not  stain  or  affect  the  wool. 

A  wide  range  of  shades  may  be  obtained  by  making  use 
of  this  process,  and  every  demand  of  fashion  complied  with. 
The  process  is  equally  applicable  to  combinations  of  wool 
and  artificial  silk,  and  with  slight  modifications  is  adapted 
to  the  dyeing  of  contrasting  shades  on  wool  and  real  silk 
mixtures. 

The  one-bath  process  for  heather  shades  is  based  upon 
the  use  of  neutral  dyeing  wool  and  cotton  dyes,  neither  one 
of  which  group  stains  the  opposite  fibre  under  the  same 
dyeing  condition.  As  a  rule,  the  dyebath  is  charged  with 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  Glauber's  salt  crystals,  according 
to  the  shade  desired ;  the  goods  are  entered  at  120  degrees 
F.,  and  temperature  raised  to  the  boil,  and  boiling  continued 
for  about  10  to  30  minutes,  afterwards  allowing  the  bath  to 
cool  for  half  an  hour.     Rinse,  board  the  goods  and  dry. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  mill  undertaking  this  work  for  the 
first  time  to  get  in  touch  with  a  technical  man  from  one  of 
the  dyestuff  firms,  who  will  be  conversant  with  the  several 
details  of  the  work. 
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Yarns  for  Knitted  Chinchilla 

Enclosed  find  sample  of  knitted  chinchilla.  It  is  made 
from  all  wool.  I  want  to  know  what  counts  of  cotton  1 
should  use  for  face  and  tying-in ;  also  counts  of  woolen 
yarn  for  the  laying  on  wheels  to  produce  a  fabric  of  this 
weight.  What  gauge  (number  of  needles  per  inch)  would 
be  suitable?  (4351) 

It  would  be  a  difficult  and  laborious  operation  to  analyze 
this  fabric  on  account  of  the  matted  and  cut  condition  of 
the  fibres.  A  satisfactory  analysis  probably  could  be  made 
only  by  someone  constantly  engaged  in  such  work.  We 
should  say  that  it  is  made  with  a  single  23  cut  wool  yarn 
in  the  face  and  the  same  for  the  backing  thread,  with  no 
extra  tying-in  thread ;  or  in  other  words  by  the  "single 
plush"  method,  that  is,  the  backing  thread  is  tied  in  with 
the  face  thread.  The  machine  is  about  a  16  gauge  or  11 
needles  to  the  inch.  If  you  want  to  use  cotton  for  the  face 
the  equivalent  would  be  between  8s  and  9s,  the  9s  probably 
being  best  for  the  purpose. 
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Cards,    Speed  of   old 106 

Chenille   Weaving    145 

Chinchilla,    Finishing    Coating 148 

Chinchilla,  Yarns   for  Knitted 154 

Clothing   for  Wool   Card 145 

"Cockle"    in    Silks. 87 

Color  Tests   for  Knitting  Yarn 2)7 

Combed    Cotton    Yarns 112 
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Conditioning  Skein  Yarn 9 

Cord,   Polishing  Wheels   for 12 

Cost  of  Cotton  Goods,  Manufacturing 77 

Cost  of  Weaving  Cotton  Goods 59 

Costs,    Card    Room 55 

Costs   in  Yarn   Manufacturing 32 

Costs,   Woolen  Mill    47 

Cotton  Goods,  Causes  of   Seconds 44 

Cotton  Goods  Finishing,  Magnesium  Chloride  in 31 

Cotton   Goods,    Storing 78 

Cotton   Resistance  to  Wet   Heat 94 

Cotton    Spinning    106 

Cottons,  Terms  Used  for  Grades  of  Imported 18 

Cotton  Yarns,  Finest  Counts   Spun 128 

Crabbing    Goods    58 

Creases   in  Worsted   Serge 85 

Crepe   de   Chine,   Stain   on 28 

Cross-Dyeing   Heather   Hosiery 153 

Curl  in  Bathing  Suit  Fabric 78 

Curved  Edge  on  Elastic  Webbing 81 

Degumming   Silk    Hosiery 61,   152 

Denim  Weaving,  Loom  Setting  for 12 

Doffers,     Clothing     for 84 

Drafts,   Cotton   Yarn 52 

Drafts  in  Manufacturing  Combed  Cotton  Yarns 112 

Drawing,    Production   in    Worsted 151 

Dressing  Frame,  Number  of  Looms  to 64 

Dry  Carded  Yarns 98 

Drying  Yarn   after    Sizing 101 

Duplexing    Knitted    Goods 100 

Dyed  Top,  Slubs  in  Yarn  Made  from 28 

Dyed  Wool  Yarn,  Greasy 121 

Dyed  Yarn  Tender  in  Cotton  Worsteds 117 

Dyeing  Artificial  Silk,  Mercerized  Cotton  Top  Hosiery..  147 

Dyeing  Bright  Green  on  Cotton 103 

Dyeing  Bright  Yellow  on  Cotton  Cord 123 

Dyeing,   Controlled  Temperature  in ._ 44 

Dyeing,  Drying  and  Finishing  Artificial  Silk  Tricolettes  118 

Dyeing  Hosiery   Seam,   Difficulty   in 121 

Dyeing   Pulled   Wool '....  126 

Dyeing  Silk  Hosiery,  Boil-Off  Liquor  in 113 

Dyeing,    Speck    92 

Dyeing    Tinsel    Fabrics 22 

Dyeing  Wool  and  Artificial  Silk 131 

Elastic  Webbing  Changes  Color 132 

Emulsion  for  Artificial   Silk 59 

Emulsion  for  Bleached  Knitting  Yarn 114 
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Fulling,  Soaping  Machine   for 41 

Gabardine,    Wavy   Effect    in 43 

Ginghams,    Finish    for 65 

Glazed   Finish   on    Thread 80 

Glove    Silk,    Duplexing 100 

Glove    Silk,    Finishing 90 

Grinding   Licker-in    35,    72 

Hank  Clocks  on  Pickers  and  Cards 45 

Hosiery,   Analysis   of 139 

Hosiery,    Boarding    Children's 136 

Hosiery,   Bronze  Streaks  on  Dyed 49 

Hosiery,    Cross-Dyeing    153 

Hosiery,  Degumming  Dyed  Silk 152 

Hosiery,  Difficulty  in  Dyeing  Seam 121 
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Hosiery,  Dyeing  Artificial   Silk  and  Mercerized,. 147 

Hosiery,  Equipment  for  Dyeing  and   Bleaching 36 

Hosiery,    Inspecting    74 

Hosiery  Machine  Defects,  Locating 107 

Hosiery,   Machine  for   Split   Foot 125 

Hosiery,   Manufacturing  Cashmere 70 

Hosiery,    Manufacturing    Silk 67 

Hosiery  Mills,  Piece  Work  Prices  in 109 

Hosiery,  Piece  Work  Prices  and  Production 127 

Hosiery  Production    56 

Hosiery,  Ruffled  Effect  in  Dyed  Full  Fashioned 133 

Hosiery,    Scroop  on    Silk 131 

Hosiery,    Silk    for 80 

Hosiery    Stained    in    Finishing 82 

Hosiery,  Standard  Lengths  of 143 

Hosiery,    Streaks   in   Dyed   Mercerized 61 

Hosiery,  Tensile   Strength   Tests 7 

Hosiery,  Wearing  Quality  of  Yarns 141 

Hosiery,  Yarn   Defects   in  Dyed 89 

Hosiery,    Yarn    for    Heather 36 
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Jersey    Cloth,    Fulling 146 
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Jersey  Cloth,  Yarn   for 123    134 
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Ombre    Dyes    74 
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Fabric    20 
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